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of this paper. I beg to submit these documents here for inspection* 
They are dated from 1723 to 1726, and refer to the afEaiis between 
Rustam Manock, who died in 1721, and the East India Company. 

I took copies of the documents with the help of a magnifying 
glass, and then, later on, found, that three of the documents were 
published by Mr. Jalbhoy Ardeshir Seth about 28 years ago,® But 
as few copies of this book were published and that only for 
private circulation, and as Mr. Jalbhoy has given them in the 
modem spelling, I give these documents at the end in this paper 
with their old spelling. Mr. Jalbhoy has not published one of the 
documents — ^the third — probably because it is very faint and 
difficult to be deciphered. It has got still fainter now. However, 
I have, with some difficulty, deciphered a large part of it. 
The portion deciphered seems to be sufficient to tell us what it 
is about. 

The object of the paper is three-fold : — A. To examine 
Object of the aiid explain the documents. B. To give 
Paper, a brief account of the Ufe of Rustam Manock, 

who was a broker, not only of the English East India Company 
and of the United East India Company but abo of the 
Portuguese, and most probably abo of the Dutch. C. To 
examine the Hbtorical events, etc., referred to in a Persian poem, 
entitled “ Qbseh-i-Rustam Manock.’’ 

II. 

(A) The Documents. 

I will, at first, speak of the Documents. They are the following ; — 
1. A letter, dated ‘‘ London, the 19th August 1723 ”, addressed 
to “ Our President and Councill of Bombay ” and signed by 17 
members of the Court of Directors who speak of themselves, when 
signing, as “ Your Loving Friends”. We have two copies of it. 
One, tom away a good deal, and the other, in good condition. The 
covers of both bear the following address : “To the Hon’ble the 
President and Councill for all the Forces and Affairs of the 
English Nation at Bombay ” 19th August 1724. The reason 
why we have two copies is explained in the letter itself, which 
speaks of six copies being sent to prevent loss. The covering 

« rt«U fl«U 
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address of both the copies bear seals, which say ‘‘ Engl. B, Ind, 
Oomp/' (i.e., English East India Company). Both the copies^ 
which I produce for inspection, give the year as 1724. But the 
late Mr. Jalbhoy Seth gives, in his Genealogy of the Seth Elhandan 
family (p. 12), the year as 1723. We do not know what year 
the other four copies gave. From the contents of the letter, I 
think the year 1723 is correct, because it does not at all speak of the 
award of 1724, and says that the Papers will be examined. So, it 
seems to have been sent before the award. 

2. An award, dated 18th January 1724, made and signed 
by four arbitrators — ^Mathew Decker, Jos Wordsworth, E. Harrison 
and John Heathcote. They have ended the award as follows : 

Wee the said Arbitrators have to this our award sett our hands 
and seals this Eighteenth day of January in the Eleventh year of 
the reign of our Sovereign Lord George King of Great Britain 
and France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, or Anno Domini 
1724’’. The signatories have added the words “ I. S.”^ after their 
names. This award is attested by Hervey and George Lloyd,* 
with the words ‘‘ Sealed and Delivered (being first duly stampt) 
in the presence of ”. 

3. The third document has got faint and is not wholly legible. 
It is a document from the oflSce of the Lord Mayor. It says at the 
bottom ; “If faith and testimony of writer and Lord Mayor 

“Seal of 

** put and approved 

‘ on Fourth day of February of the Reign of our Sovereign and 
King of Great Britain. 

1724.” 

This document refers to the above second document of 18th 
of January 17 24 and seems to be a document relating to registration. 
It is marked in blue pencil as “ Notarial Seal to the Award.” 

I am indebted to Mr. Muncheiji Pestonji Kiiaregliat, I.C.S^ (Betd.) 
for the folk>wing information on the subject : 

* * I cannot at present find in any book with me as to what the letters 
I. S. after the signature in the old deed mean, but if they immediately 
precede the seal and follow the signature, I can conjecture that they may 
stand for ** Ipsius Signum ** his own signature or seal like oux 

« Thewords “and George” are not quite dear. So, 1 have given them 
as in Mr. Jalbbpy Aideshir Seth’s Genealogy of the Seth Family, p. 26. 
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4. The fourth document is indirectly concerned with the 
East India Company. It refers to Rustam Manook’s sons who are 
referred to in the above two documents. It is a letter addressed 
to “ Messrs. Framji Rustomjee and Bomanjee Rustomjee ”, two 
sons of Rustam Manock in India. It is dated “London 25th 
March 1726 ” and written by Cha Boonet, who was, before this 
time, at Surat in the English Factory. 

I give below the substance of the above documents. 

Svbstanee of The substance of the letter of 17 Directors 
United East India Company, dated 19th 
Letter of 19 t& August 1723, and addressed to the “ President 

.iluoruet 1723 to Councill of Bombay ” is as follows : — 

the PrtBtdeMt ■' 

and Council of 
Bombay, 

1. Received your packets and advices by ships King 

George, Stanhope and Salisbury. 

2. We have learnt your desire that (a) the late brokers 

(Rustam Manock and Sons) should “give us satisfaction 
as to all just demands upon them (6) that you want 
to give proofs about the affairs “ from their (i.e., the 
Brokers’) own books and accounts” and (c) that “ matters 
of difference that may arise” may be determined by 
arbitration of members chosen by both sides. 

3. We learn that Framji (Rustam Manock’s son) is in 

custody at the Surat Durbar and Bomanjee remains 
confined in his house at Bombay.” 

4. Ship Salisbury, which arrived at Spithead the latter end 

of April last, brought Nowrojee from Surat and he 
“ hath laid before us several papers and accounts which 
are ordered to be perused and taken into consideration.” 

5. Some of the papers given by him refer to “ the case of 

Framjee in close prison ” at Suart “ on the application 
of the English Chiefs, Mr. Hope and afterwards Messrs. 
Cowans and Courtenay ” to Momeen Cann the Surat 
Governor; and, on a letter by Governor Phipps, (a) Framji 
was first confined, (6) “ then guards ” were “ set on his 
father Rustomjee’s house ” ; (c) Framjee was forced to 
pay to the above Surat Governor or Nawab Rs. 60,000 
and also Rs. 200 a day “ for leave to supply the people 
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in the house with provisions and water.’^ {d) Framjee has 
also been submitted to corporal punishment* 

6. '' However the case be ’’ the Directors direct and order 

that Bomanjee at Bombay may be set at liberty and that 
application be made to the (Mogul) Governor of Surat 
to set free Framjee and to take off the guards from their 
father’s house. The Directors added : “ our desire 
being to end all differences amicably, for we would not 
have him oppressed.” 

7. Six letters “ all of the same tenor ” are given to Nowrojee, 

as ‘'he intends to send them overland if any should 
miscarry, the rest may come safe and earlier than by 
shipping directly from hence, for they will not sail till 
proper season.” 

The Directors, as said in their letter dated 19th August 1723 

Substance of the to their President and Council at Bombay, tried to 

2nd doowmene,— settle the differences amicably, and the case was 
the Aujard of me , i # , . , i i i 

Arbitrators. referred to four arbitrators, two from both sides — 

the United East India Company and the heirs of Rustam Manock. 

The following were the arbitrators: 1. (Sir) Mathew Decker, 

2. Josias Wordsworth, 3. Edward Harrison and John Heathcote. 

They declared their award duly signed by all of them on 18th 

January 1724. The following is the substance of the award : — 

(1) An Indenture dated 18th November (1723) was made 
between the United East India Company and 
Nowrojee Rustomjee, then residing in London. The 
Indenture recited that : — 

(а) “ Several accounts, claims and demands had been 

depending and several disputes and controver- 
sies had arisen” between the United East 
India Company and Nowrojee, Framjee and 
Bamanjee in their or one of their own proper 
right as in the rights of Rustomjee Manock jee 
father ” of the above three sons. 

(б) The two parties desired to bring an amicable 

settlement and therefore had indifferently 
elected and chosen four persons to be 
arbitrators.” 
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(c) Both the parties agreed to '' well and truly stand 
to, abide, observe, perform, fulfill and keep 
(i.e,, accept) the award,” 

(2) The award was made “ at the East India House in 

Leadenhall Street, London, on or before the 
Eighteenth day of this instant January.” 

(3) It was agreed by the parties that the award “ should be 

made a Rule of His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench 
at Westminster according to a late Act of Parliament 
for determining differences by Arbitration. 

(4) The Arbitrators having “ fully heard and examined the 

several Allegations and Proofe of the said Parties and 
maturely weighed and considered the same and the 
matter in difference between them,” declared their 
award as follows : — 

(а) On the 18th of November 1723, there was due 

from the United East India Company to the 
three brothers, sons of Rustomjee Manockjee, 
sums of money as follows : — 

(1) Rs. 91,367 and pies 29^, by "‘virtue of one Bond 

Deed or Interest Bill, dated 15th May 1716.” 

(2) Rs. 51,840 by virtue of another Bond and Bill 

dated 4th October 1716. 

(3) There were other sums due to the brothers upon 

other “ several accounts depending between 
them and the United Company.” 

The total due to the brothers, including the above named two 
sums, came to Rs. 5,46,390. 

(б) This sum of Rs. 5,46,390 to be paid as follows : — 

(1) £1,926 “ sterling money being the amount or 
value in England of Rs. 170,000” to be 
paid on or before the Ist February now 
next ensuing on Ist February 1724), 
On that payment being made Nowrojee 
was to return to the United Company 
the above bond of 16th May 1716. 
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(2) Bs. 1,88, 196 to be paid in Bombay on or before 

1st February 1726A.D.,tliebrother8 to pass 
a receipt for the sum. 

(3) Bs. 1 ,88,195 to be paid at Bombay on or before 

the Ist February 1726. 

On the receipt of the last instalment the brothers were to pass 
a General Belease.” They were also to pass a Bond of suf&cient 
penalty to indemnify the Company against all claims and demands. 

This document is a kind of Begistration document. It is from 
Svhetanu of Edward Mathew Decker, Knight, Lord Mayor 
ike 3rd i>ocw- and the Aldermen of the City of London. It is 
very faint and not very legible. 

Sometime after the declaration of the award, Charles Boonet, 
who was at one time a leading member of the 
Substance of English Factory at Surat, and who, knowing the 
late broker Rustam Manock well, seems to have 
taken an interest in the case of his sons, wrote a 
letter dated 26th March 1726, to the brothers who were in Bombay, 
The substance of the letter is as follows : — 

(1) I have received several letters from you and have sent 

replies to some at the hands of Capt. Hide and Mr. 
Thomas Waters. 

(2) You did wrong in sending Nowrojee to England without a 

letter of Attorney under your hands after the English 
Manner.” 

(3) You ought to have sent with him “the original Bonds 

which were the most material things wanting.” 

(4) I have done my best to help and advise Nowrojee, 

Do not tell to anybody “ what methods have been 
taken in England relating to this business.” If that 
was done it wiU “ greatly prejudice the affairs.” 

(5) I have settled the dispute between Nowrojee and Capt. 

Braithwait of the Salisbury Man-of-War (the ship by 
which Nowrojee went to England). 

(6) I have received from Nowrojee what was due to me. 

In case my Agent Mr. Thomas Waters has received 
that, ere this, from you, this will be returned to you. 
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(7) You brothers must live peacefully. There is a chance of 

your being appointed brokers again. But if you will 
fight among yourselves, you will spoil your cause. 

(8) Nowrojee has worked very hard here and had fallen ill. 

You therefore give him a good present for his services, 
“ Everybody here hath great value and esteem for him, 
because he hath managed this affair to the satisfaction 
of the Hon’ble Company and for the good and interest 
of his Brothers and family.” 

(9) Mr, Boonet objects to the brothers deducting, as stated 

in their letter of 10th September 1722, Rs. 26,468 and 
33 pice, given to Mr. Hope as Vice-Consul for Commis- 
sion at 5 per cent, and asks that sum to be recovered 
from Mr. Hope with interest, as the arrangement 
with him was that he was to get commission on what 
he should collect himself, in which case he had to stand 
as security. Fortunately “ your affairs have taken a 
favourable turn ” ; otherwise “ my consulage must 
have been lost by Mr. Hope’s neglecting my orders.” 

(10) The Company gave ” prequisites ” to its servants. The 

Company gave me the whole perquisite without any 
exception and the excusing the servants of Bombay 
or Surat was a voluntary act and designed only as an 
encouragement to young beginners, for I ever insisted to 
have it paid in stocks, otherwise the name of a Company’s 
servant might cover many cargoes as Mr. Hope has 
done.” 

(11) “ Recommends his new attorney Mr. Thomas Waters.” 

(12) Your brother has settled through me “ his affair with 

Commodore Mathews.” I have been useful to you. 
You likewise be useful to me. 

The story of the documents, in brief, is this : Rustam 
Manock, an influential Parsee of Surat, who 
The Story of account of his influence and generosity, 

theDocumefUsin received the surname of Seth, was appointed the 
broker, at Surat, of the English East India 
Company and then of the United East India 
Company. He was dismissed after some years by the Governor 
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of Bombay against the wishes of the President and Council of Surat 
who wished him to be re-instated. The Companies owed him a 
large amount which remained unpaid upto the time of his death 
in 1721. He had left three sons, who had disputes with the English 
factors at Surat on their father’s death, about the above debt. 
So, one of them, Framjee, the eldest, was detained in custody at 
his own house at Bombay and the second, Bomanjee, was confined 
in his own house at Surat by the Nabob or the Mogul Governor of 
Surat at the instance of the English factors. So, Nowrojee,® 
the third and youngest son, went to London to place his and his 
brothers’ case before the Directors of the United Company. The 
Company sent orders here to release the two brothers and they and 
Nowrojee agreed to refer the matter of dispute to arbitration. 
The award of the four arbitrators was unanimously in favour of 
the brothers. 


III. 

Early Englisk^pTrade and the East India Companies. 

I will give here, at first, a brief account of the three East India 
Companies, with two of which — the English East India Company 
and the United East India Company — Rustam Manock had come 
into direct contact as their broker. 

India traded with the West by land>route from very ancient 
times. Then, the Crusades (1095 to 1291) brought 
The Advent of Western Europe in greater contact with the East. 
the English in The Italian States of Venice and Genoa had, at 
India, ^ successful trade with the East, via the ports 

of Egypt, Syria and Constantinople. After 1600, 
during which year, the Portuguese admiral Vasco de Gama 
discovered the sea-route to India via the Cape of Good Hope, 
Portuguese fleets began trading with India. The Portuguese 
broke the monopoly of Genoa and Venice and successfully 
monopolized the trade with India till 1680, when Spain andPortugal 
were united together under Philip II, a bigoted Roman Catholic 
monarch, who sought uniformity of religion and tried to force 

6 Nowroji was the first Paraee to go to England ; the second was Maniar 
who went in 1781. 
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his Baman Catholicism, here and there. His Dutch subjects of the 
Netherlands, where the seeds of the Befoimation were already 
sown, disliked his bigotry and revolted. The Dutch used to 
obtain Indian products from Portugal which, as said above, had a 
kind of monopoly in Indian trade. Philip, as a punishment for 
their revolt, stopped their intercourse with Lisbon. This stoppage 
deprived them from having Indian commodities. This state of 
affairs forced them to trade independently with the East. Their 
first four trade-ships, at first, went and traded with Java in 1696. 
In 1640, Portugal threw off the Spanish yoke and its new King 
John IV (Duke of Braganza), on coming to throne, tried to stand 
against the Dutch in their capture of Indian trade. But, by this 
time, the Dutch had established themselves strongly in the East. 

The commercial successes of the Portuguese and the Dutch 
in the Eastern trade had opened the eyes of some English merchants 
of London. Later on, they drew the attention of the French.® 
Eobert Orme gives us a succinct and interesting account 
of the ‘‘ Establishment of the English trade at Surat”’', The very 
first Englishman to land in India, though not for trade purposes, 
was Father Thomas Stevens or Stephens who landed at Goa in 
1578® in the company of a few Jesuits, He died in 1619. In 1581 
Queen Elizabeth gave a charter to a small company, known as the 
Levant Company and also as the Turkey Company. In 1683, 
the Company sent out Newberry, Fitch, Leedes and others by the 
overland route of Aleppo, Basra and Hormaz with a letter from 

® Voltaire, in his “ Si^cle de Louis XIV ” criticises the tardiness of the 
French in scientific matters and m geographical discoveries and enterprise. 
He says : “ Les Fran 9 ai 8 n’eurent part ni aux grandes d^couvertes ni aux 
inventions admirable des autre nations . . . Ils faisaient des toumois, 

pendant que les Portugais et les Espagnols d^couvraient and oonqu^raient de 
nouveaux mondes a Torient et ^ Foccident du mondo oonnu.” (Edition of 
1878 of ‘‘ CEuvres Completes do Voltaire ” p 168 p. 4 Chap, I Introduction), 
i.e. “ The French took no part, either m the great discoveries or m the 
admirable inventions of other nations . . . They performed the 
tournaments when the Portuguese and the Spamards discovered and 
conquered the new worlds m the east and in the west of the known world.*’ 
Robert Grant in his “ Sketch of the History of the East India Company ** 
(1813) p. XXXVI draws our attention to this criticism of Voltaire. 

7 Robert Orme’s Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire ” (1865), 
p. 319 et seq, ? Smith gives the year as 1679 (Smith’s Akbar, p. 296). 
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the Queen to Akbar®. They arrived at Akbar’s court in 1686. 
Then came, in 1603, Mildenhall, at the head of a commercial 
mission, via Aleppo and Persia. He announced himself as a messen- 
ger from Queen Elizabeth and got permission to trade. All of 
these commercial adventurers came in foreign vessels. 

The first EngUsh vessel that came here was Hector with Capt. 
William Hawkins as Commander. It arrived at Suwalli (modern 
Sumari) in August 1608^®^. A ship, named Ascension, had left 
England one month before it, but it was delayed in the voyage, and, 
when it came in Indian waters, was wrecked at Gandevi about 30 
miles south of Surat. Hawkins had a letter from King James. He 
arrived in Jahangir’s Court at Agra in April 1609 and remained 
there till November 1611. Though well received at first, he was 
refused pernaission for a factory at Surat. In 1611, the Enghsh 
established a factory at Maslipatam. The Portuguese were power- 
ful here at the time. 

The Company had resolved to arrange for an embassy. 

Sir Thomas Roe carried the first embassy 
from James I. He left England in March 
1615, and arrived at Surat in September 1615. 
Moghal C&uH. He was in India for 3 years and 5 months 
and left in 1619. Among the presents that he 
brought was an English coach . Sir Thomas 
is said to have suggested, that wine would be a better present for 
the Moghal King and his Prince. He wrote : “ Never were men 
more enamoured of that drinke as these two : they would more 
highly esteem them than all the jewels in Chepeside ” Jahangir 
gave the necessary permission ‘‘ to settle factories in any parts 
of the Mogul empire, specifying Bengal, Sundy, and Surat. ” 


« Smith’s Akbar( 1917), p. 227 et seq, lo Vide Smith’s Akbar, 
pp. 292-94. Hawkins’ Voyages by C. R. Markham (1878) p. 388 seq. 

Jahangir, in his Memoirs (Rogers and Beveridge Vol. I, p. 340), speaks 
of driving in a Frank (hrangi) carriage driven by four horses when he left 
Ajmer for the Deccan. That was on 10th November 1616. So, it seems that, 
that was the coach sent as a present by James I. 

Peter Auber’s “ Analysis of the Constitution of the East India 
Company” (1826), p. 718. « Ibid, 
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The first English factory at Surat was founded in September 
1612. Robert Orme^^ gives us an interesting 
The First Eng- account of its formation under Capt. Best who 
IM Factory at came to Surat with two ships of the Company. 
Surat in 1612. Portuguese did all they could to prevent the 

establishment of the Factory but they failed. The 
Surat merchants liked very much that the EngUsh may establish 
their factory there. One of them enthusiastically said : ‘‘Surat 
must bum all its ships, if friendship were not maintained with the 
English.’’^® On the favourable representations of the merchants 
“Sheik Suffee, the governor of Ahmedabad, came down to Swally 
on the 17th (September 1612) and gave pledges, on which Capt, 
Best went ashore, and in two days settled a treaty.”^® Orme adds : 
“ The scope of these articles (of treaty) provided sufficiently for 
security of a establishment. They were signed on the 21st of 
October (1622), when Captain Best delivered the governor of 
Ahmedabad a costly present from the Company. . From 

this time forward the English trade regularly advanced here. Best 
went home, and, on his giving a glaring report of the Indian trade, 
the Directors of the East India Company raised a better fleet and 
arranged to send an ambassador to the Mogal Court to counteract 
the influence of the Jesuit priests on behalf of Portugal. Jahangir 
did not like the Portuguese. So, a victory won by the English 
over the Portuguese on 29th January 1615^®, at Swally, greatly 
pleased him, and he, in his Memoirs, especially mentions that 
victory — ^the victory over theWarza (Portuguese Viceroy) — ^as one 
of the three good news that had reached him in the month 
Bahman.^® It appears from Orme that, in 1678, the Company's 
broker at Surat was a Bania.^ 

The English had some trade at Surat from the 
early part of the 17th century. It was in 1666, 
fU^ur^ T’nwk Madras establishment came to be equal 

to that of Surat where they paid a consolidated 

Orme’s Historical Fragments of the Mogal Empire (1806), p. 327 etseq, 
“ Ibid, p. 328. i6t£?.Forthe terms of the Treaty vide Ibid, pp. 328>9. 

Ibid, p. 329. Orme’s Historical Fragments, p, 351. Danveis* 
Portuguese in India (1894) 11, 170 — ^71. 

Memoirs by Rogers and Beveridge I., p. 274. 

•• Orme’s Historical Fragments (1805), p. 72. 
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duty of 3| p.c. on their goods. In addition to this import duty, a 
poll tax called jaziya was imposed oh non-Muslims from 2nd April 
1679.’* The Christians protested but “ though they are ahl-i-hMh 
or believers in the Old Testament like the Muhammadans^”, 
their protest was of no avail. But “ the Moghal Gk>vemment seems 
to have found it difficult to assess and levy the jaziya per head 
from the Europeans in the same manner as from the Hindus, and 
consequently it seems to have offered a compromise by turning the 
jaziya into an addition to the import duty on their goods, raising 
the latter (from p.c. ) to p.c. Aurangzeb’s farman of 

26th June 1667, directed that “ the English trader there (at Surat) 
should pay only 2 p.c. ad valorem duty on aU goods imported by 
them to that harbour. This concession was granted on the 
recommendation of Ghiyas-ud-din Khan, the Governor of Surat, 
to the Wazir Jafar Khan. This was perhaps because the English 
had made a bold stand, as we will see later on, against Shivaji 
during his first sack of Surat in 1664. In 1679, the above reduced 
^ p.c. was re-impossed and in addition 1 p.c. was added, as said 
above, for jaziya ; in all they had to pay 3^ p.c. for import duties 
ad valorem. 

By this time, the English had exasperated Aurangzeb. They 
had sacked Hugh in 1686 and seized it in 1687. Then, the Bombay 
fleet, as directed by Sir John Child, attacked Aurangzeb’s 
fleet. So, he ordered everywhere their arrest, the seizure of their 
factories and prohibition of all trade with them. But the English 
being strong at sea, harassed Aurangzeb’s pilgrim ships to Mecca 
and also other trade-ships. The stoppage of trade led to a 
diminution in Mogul revenue. At last, in February 1690, 
peace was made. The English gave Aurangzeb Rs. 1,60,000. 
Notwithstanding this peace, the English at Surat were harassed 
by the Mogul officers. So, the home authorities, wanted to 
make Bombay, which had come into their hands, “the Key of 
India ” and Sir John Child, the then President, left Surat for 
Bombay on 26th April 1687, in order to be beyond the reach of 
the Moghals. The imperial governor of Surat disliked this retreat 


Sarkar’s History of Aurangzib, Vol# V, vide p. 317 et seq. 
»* Ibid, p. 319. *» Ibid, p. 320. 
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of the English to an independent position/’ ^ A state of war 
ensued. Benjamin Harris and his assistant Samuel Annesley 
were confined in their house. There was fighting between the Eng- 
lish and the Moghals on the Western Coast in 1688-89. Sir John 
Child, the President, with an English fleet captured a large number 
of Moghal ships. The above English officers were put in chains 
and kept prisoners for 16 months (December 1688 to April 1690). 

At this time, the Siddee of Janjira, the Admiral of Aurangzeb 
on the Western coast, attacked Bombay at Aurangzeb’s direction, 
in May 1689. Governor Child did not defend it well. So, it 
fell an easy prey in the hands of the Siddee, and the English had to 
shut themselves up in the Fort. Child sent 6. Welden and Abraham 
Navarro to Aurangzeb on a mission for peace (10th December 
1689). Aurangzeb granted a pardon on 25th December 1689. The 
farman of pardon and peace was ceremoniously received at Surat 
on 4th April 1690. The English officers were released and they 
paid Rs. 1,50,000 as fine. The English had sufiered a good deal 
in prestige and their affairs for 1691-1692 and 1693 were bad. 
Early in 1694, Sir John Gayer came to India as the chief 
agent in Western India and Governor of Bombay. In May 1694, 
Annesley became the chief of the Surat factory. During the next 
six years, the European pirates were powerful in the Indian seas 
and injured the power of the English for trade on the Western 
coast. In 1695, Aurangzeb’s own ship was plundered by an 
English pirate, Bndgmen aliorS Avery. The English were held 
responsible for this piracy and President Annesley and his 
assistants had to be confined. Aurangzeb, at first, thought of 
punishing strongly all the European factories — the Dutch, the 
French and the English, but, on second thought, he arranged 
with them for the further protection of the trade. On 6th January 
1696, the English President Annesley undertook to supply an 
escort for his ships and he was set at liberty. 

In 1697, an EngUsh pirate Kidd again brought the English 
into difficulties. Aurangzeb imposed a fine of Rs. 14 lakhs upon 
the factories of the three nations. In the end, these three nations 
divided their work and undertook to protect the Indian trade 
on the different parts of the Indian coast. About this time, on 

pp. 336 3 ^ 7 . 
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6tl]i April 1699, the new Company, the English East India 
Company, was formed and Sir Nicholas Waite came to Surat, as 
its first President, and Sir William Norris came to India as an 
ambassador from the English King. In February 1701, Sir 
John Gayer was arrested and imprisoned by the Mogal Governor 
of Surat at the instigation of Sir Nicholas Waite, who, in 
order to undermine the influence and work of the old East 
India Company, whose representative Sir John Gayer was, 
misrepresented matters, and said, that the piracy in the Indian 
seas was the work of Sir John Gayer and his old Company. Sir 
John Gayer being made prisoner, Sir Nicholas Waite was appomted 
Governor of Bombay by the Home authorities. Sir John Gayer 
continued long in prison. 

I will finish this account of the early English trade at Surat, 

with a brief account of the different East India 

East Companies, formed, one after another. This 

Ifidia Compa- account will enable us to be in a better position 

nies, . , . - ^ 1 , 

to determine the tune of Rustam Manock s 

appointment as e broker of two of them, (a) In 1689, some 
merchants submitted a memorial to Queen Elizabeth for a license 
of 3 ships to trade with India. The license was given in 
1691 and Capt. Raymond started with three ships. This 
trade-expedition was followed in 1696 by another expedition. 
The merchant adventurers then thought of forming a regular 
association for trade. Queen Elizabeth, on being applied to 
granted, on 31st December 1600, a charter for the purpose. This 
association formed the London Company which was “the first 
establishment of an English East-India Company.’’^ The Company 
was “to be managed by a governor and twenty-four Committees”.^ 
Licenses were also “issued to individuals for private trade.” 

“ The Company formed, by degrees, factories in India, and ulti- 
mately reached such a degree of prosperity, that various attempts 
were made to induce the Crown and Parliament to revoke their 
charter, with no other object than that the petitioners themselves 

26 An Analysis of the Constitution of the East India Company, by Peter 
Auber (1826), p. 718. 

26 The membeiB were then designated as Committees (Peter Anber’s 
lastlndia Company (1824), p. 196). The Anal^ of the Constitution of the 
East India Company by Peter Auber, 1826, p. ix. 

27 im, p. X. 
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should be elected into an exclusive Company/' But this attempt 
failed. In 1693, the Company failed to pay “ a duty of five per cent, 
on their capital stock ” imposed upon them in the time of William 
and Mary. So, their charter was revoked. A new charter was 
given with the condition that it should be determinable on three 
years ’ notice."*® 

(h) In 1698, Great Britain, having had wars with foreign powers, 
was obliged to borrow money. This led to the formation of another 
Company called “ English East India Company," chiefly formed 
of those who helped the Government by subscribing money for the 
loan for the war. The Act, permitting the formation of this new 
Company, provided, that the Government had the right of closing 
both the Companies — the new and the old — in 1711. It is said, that 
the Tories favoured the Old Company and the Whigs, the New 
Company.*® As was the custom in those early times in case of private 
bills, that the parties must, with the permission of the Parliament, 
wait upon His Majesty to pray for his approval, the Governor and 
Committees waited upon the King at Kensington on 8th March 1699. 
The King sanctioned the formation of the Company, but “ recom- 
mended an union of the two companies to their serious consideration, 
as it was his opinion that it would be most for the interest of the 
Indian trade."®® 

(c) The King’s advice began taking shape in July 1702 
and, after much preliminary discussion, an Indenture 
Tripartite (called the Charter of Union) was passed under the 
great seal."®^ The movement took shape in 1708 and lK)th the com - 
panieswere amalgamated under the name of “ The United Company 
of Merchants of England trading with the East Indies," its brief 
name being, “ The United East India Company." The United 
Company had 24 managers, known as directors, twelve to be 
selected from each Company. The first Court of the United Company 
was held on 25th March 1709 and the first 24 Directors were 
elected on 15th April 1709. 

This United Company lent to Government without interest 
£1,200,000, in Ueu of the right of exclusive trade for 16 years. In 

28 Ibid. ~ 

2® Robert Grant's Sketch of the History of the East India Company, 
1813, p. xxxvi. 80 Ibid, p. 106. 8' Ibid, p. 197. 
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1722, the period of the exclusive right was extended upto 1733. 
In 1730, this right was further extended upto 1766, for which 
extended exclusive right, they gave to GovernDoent £200,000 and 
consented to charge a reduced rate of interest, 4 percent, on 
the present and the past debts amounting to £3,200,000. The 
rate for the past debt was 8 per cent.®^ In 1744, the period of the ex- 
clusive right was again extended by 14 years, i.c., upto (1766-|-14=) 
1780, and they lent to Government a further sum of £1,000,000 
at 3 per cent. In 1750, the United Company agreed to a reduction 
from 4 to 3 per cent, of the former loan of £3,200,000. The total 
sum, known as the East India annuities, amounted to £4,200,000, 
andtheannual amount of interest at 3 per cent., which the Company 
received, came to £126,000. In 1781, the exclusive right of 
trading was continued upto 1794. In 1793, the exclusive right of 
trade with China and in Tea was continued to the Company till 
1813, but the exclusive right for trade with India was cancelled 
and the right was opened to the public. 


A Few Dates 
about the Advent 
of Europeans, 
and among them, 
of the English to 
India. 


I give below a list of the principal events in 
connection with the advent of the English in 
India. 


The Crusades which brought Europe into some 
close contact with the East . . . . . . 1095-1291 

The Portuguese under Vasco de Gama discovered the 
sea-route to India via Cape of Good Hope . . . . 1500 

The first Englishman (Father Thomas Stevens) to land 
in India, though not as a merchant, but to work 
with the Jesuits at Goa . . . . . . . . . . 1578 

The Portuguese had a monopoly of trade with India 
upto . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1580 

Queen Elizabeth gave a charter to the Levante or the 

Turkey Company 1581 

The advent, via overland route of Aleppo, Basra and 
Ormaz, of the first band of English merchants — ^New- 
berry, Fitch, Leeds and others — ^as merchants of the 


2 Ibid, p. 17. 
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Turkey Company, with a letter from Queen Elizabeth 
to Emperor Akbar 168S 

A few English Merchants submitted a Memorial to 
Queen Elizabeth for a License for 3 ships to trade 
with India . . . . . . 1589 

The License was granted and Captain Raymond started 
with 3 ships. This was the first trade Expedition. 1591 

The Dutch began trading with the East . . . . 1596 

Another (second) English Trade Expedition . . , . 1596 

Few English Merchant-adventurers applied to Elizabeth 
for a Charter to form a Trade Association. This led 
to the foundation of the first establishment under the 
name of the London East India Company , . 31st Dec. 1600 

Arrival of Middenhall, who came by land route, as an 
authorised messenger from Queen Elizabeth, and 
who was given permission to trade . . . . . . 1603 

The arrival of the very first English vessel, Hector, under 
Commander Hawkins at Suwalli (Sumari) near Surat 1608 

The arrival at Jahangir’s Court of Hawkins, who came 
with King James’ letter . . . . . . . . 1609 

Hawkin’s stay at Jahangir’s Court. He was refused 
permission for a factory at Surat ., .. .. 1611 

The English first established a Factory at Masalipatam. 1611 

The English settled at Surat for the first time after the 
naval defeat, at the hands of Captain Best, of the 
Portuguese, who had become very powerful at the 
Mogal Court. This was the foundation of the first 
English Jkothi or Factory at Surat. The finnan of 
trade was given by Jahangir to Edwards . . . . 1612 

Two English Factors went with King James’ letter 
to Jahangir, but were not successful . . , . 1613-1614 

On good reports from Captain Best about the trade 
with India, the East India Company raised a better 
fleet and arranged to send Sir Thomas Roe, as ambas- 
sador. He landed at Surat . , September 1616 
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An unBuccessful attempt of the Dutch to f otmd a Factory 

at Surat 1616 

The first Dutch Factory founded at Surat by Peter van 
den Bracke, who became its first President®^ , . 1620 

The first Dutch Factory founded at Agra with Francisco 

Palsaert at its head . . . . 1621 

Marriage Treaty of Charles II and Catherine . . 23rd June 1661 
The English took possession of Bombay from the hands 

of the Portuguese 1666 

The Company’s Broker at Surat was a Bania^ . . . . 1678 

The first London East India Company, having failed to 
pay “ a duty of 6 per cent, on their capital stock, its 
Charter was revoked in the time of William and Mary.” 

A new Charter was given, on condition, that it may be 

revoked in 3 months’ notice 1693 

The formation of the 2nd Company, the English East 
India Company, the Government reserving the right 
of closing both the Companies in 1711 , . . . 1698 

The founders of the New Company waited, according 
to custom, upon the King, when the King advised 
that both the Companies may be united . . . . 1699 

The arrival of Sir Nicholas Waite as the first President 

of the New Company at Surat 1699 

The movement to unite the two Companies according 

to the King’s advice, began 1702 

The movement finally took shape and both the Com- 
panies were united under the name of “ The United 

East India Company ” 1708 

The first Court of the United Company was held on 26th 
March 1709, and the first 24 Directors elected on 16th 
April 1709. The right of Exclusive trade was given 
for 16 years upto 1724 1709 

33 “The Empire of the Great Mogal” (De Imperio Magni Mogolis), 
by Be laet, translated by J. S. Hoyland and annotated by S. N. Bannerjee 
(1928), Introduction, p, IV. This work is spoken of as “a complete Gazetteer 
of Jahangir*8 India," {Ibid, p. vi.) 

Si 0rme*8 Btistorical Fragments (1805), p. 72. 
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The Period of Exclusive trade extended upto 1733 . . 1722 

This Period of Exclusive trade again extended upto 
1766 1730 

This Period of Exclusive trade again increased by 14 
years, i.e., upto (1766+14=) 1780 . . . . . . 1744 

The United Company had lent money to British 
Government. The interest over these Loans, which 
amounted to £3,200,000, was reduced from 4 per cent, 
to 3 per cent. The total sum known as ‘‘ The East 
India Annuities ” amounted to £4,200,000 . . . . 1750 

The Period of Exclusive trade for Ihe East India 
Company was further increased upto 1794 . . . . 1781 

The right of Exclusive trade with India was cancelled 
(though that with China and that of the tea trade was 
continued upto 1813) . . . . . . . . 1793 


IV. 

The Persian Poem, Qis8eh4«*Riistam Manock, i.e,, The Life 
Story or History of Rustam Manock. 

Now we come to the second object of our paper, viz.^ to give 
an account of the life of Rustam Manock. 

For the account of the life of Rustam Manock, we have, besides 
some stray materials found here and there, a 
Tht Quisaeh, Persian poem, entitled Quissch-i-Rustam Manock 
(i«XiU ix., the History or Life-story of 

Rustam Manock, written by Mobed Jamshed Kaikobad. It speaks 
of several historical events relating to Emperor Aurangzeb, Shivaji 
and the English and Portuguese factories ; so, it is a contemporary 
historical document, which, though not of unusually great historical 
value, is important as a document presenting a Parsee view of the 
events. I will give, the Qisseh in Persian. I will give, later on, 
a full summary of its contents and will then examine, how far its 
account of the historical events is supported by historical works. 
I will first speak here of the Author and the Date of the Qisseh. 
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The author of the Qisseh is J amshed Kaikobad. Unfortunately ^ 
' Dastur Minochehr, the editor of the poem, 

of whom I will speak a little later on, while 

The Author preparing a correct text of it, seems to have done 
0 / the Qisseh, away with its original collophon or concluding 
lines, wherein the puthor must have given, in his 
own wo'^ds, his name, residence, date, etc. 
However, it is well, that Minochehr has given, in his own words, 
the author’s name, place and date. From this, we learn that 
the author of the Qisseh lived at Surat, and that he wrote this 
Qisseh in 1080 Yazdazardi (Samanin alif. c. 590) i.e., 1711 A.C. 

Jamshed Kaikobad, was, as he himself says in the Qisseh^, 
the tutor of Nowrozji, Rustam Manock’s third son, who, as we will 
see later on, was the first Parsee to go to London in 1723 and 
whose name is often referred to in the above-mentioned East 
India Company’s documents. We see, from the date given above, 
that Jamshed Kaikobad wrote his account of the life of Rustam 
Manock, 10 years before the death of Rustam who died in 1721 A.C. 

No original manuscript in the hand of the author has come 
down to us. There may be, somewhere, a copy or 

The Mss. of copies of the author’s own original, but I have 
ihe Qisseh. come across any. Several copies existed 

in 1845. The story of the text, as I give 
it, is as follows: In 1214 A.Y., i.e., 1846 A.C., Manockji 
Merwanji Seth, the sixth in descent from Rustam Manock, saw and 
possessed several copies of the original Qisseh as written by the 
author Jamshed Kaikobad. He requested Ervad (afterwards 
Dastur) Minochehr Edalji Jamaspasa,*^^ to prepare a correct text 
out of the several copies then existing. Minochehr did so. In the 
text prepared by him, Minochehr says, that there were several 
copies of the Qisseh but they w^re found incorrect from the point 

** O. in this paper means couplet, | J 

j hujT 

36 o. 306. j jjj 1 ^ T j\ 

t.e., of those (three sons) Nowroz is my pupil. 

37 Bom 1808. Came to Dasturship on 22nd February 1861 on the death 
of his father. Died within 8 months on 20th October 1861. 
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of view of the meter (bi-k&ideh, c. 59) ; that that was due to ignorant 
copyists ojj U JaJ U# | ^ U c. 592); that therefore, Manockji 
Merwanji, the Seth of the time, the head of the anjuman (community) 
of Mobads, showed these copies to several learned men who all 
declared them to be faulty (c. 593) ; that he then entrusted the 
work to him (Minochehr, the son of Dastur Edalji, sumamed 
Jamaspasana) ; that Manockji Seth said to him, “ You prepare 
another Qisseh according to the old one and that therefore this 
Qisseh is one based upon the old one. Minochelir gives the year of 
his own work as the year ghariji^ ( ), i.e., 1214 Yaz- 

dazardi (c. 610), i.e., 1845 A.C. 

The revised and corrected text so prepared by Minochehr, long 
remained unpublished. Then, the late Jalbhoy Ardeshir Seth, who 
was the eighth in descent from Bustam Manock and was the elder 
brother of the above Kavasji Seth, published it in 1900, in a book 
which was printed for private circulation and which was entitled, 
cl^i ^ b /I d«(i 

(ie., the descending line of the Seth family and a brief account 
with a genealogical tree and photographs). In very few copies 
of this publication, he has published a lithographed text, in 36 
pages, of the Qisseh, as prepared by Minochehr. I am told that 
only three copies of the text were published. The text, which I 
give at the end of my paper, is a copy prepared from that 
publication, with my collation here and there from other copies. 

The Te^t, as prepared by Minochehr, has been transliterated 
and translated into Gujarati, The transliterator and translator 
does not give his name, but, it appears from what is stated at the 
end of the lithographed copy published by Mr. Jalbhoy Seth, that 
the transliteration and translation were also the work of the above 
mentioned Minochehr. I produce for inspection a well-written 
copy of it, kindly presented to me some years ago, by a member 
of the Jassavrala family, bearing, in the beginning and at the end, 
a stamped inscription saying “ Presented by the late Mr. Rustomji 
Jamsetjee Jassawala’s family 1905.” This copy bears the title 

38 Gharij means wine. Ghariji is a cup-bearer. (Steingass) This 
chronogram comes to 1214, according to the abjad method : 

^ = 1000 +1 = 1+ ; = 200 + ^ = 3 + ^= 10= 1214. 
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?14 Sl«€l*9^l i.e., this 

Qisseh of Seth Rustam Manock prepared by Manochehiji Dastur 
Edalji. From this Gujarati transliterated copy, a Persian text has 
been reproduced by Dastur Erachji Sohrabji Meheiji Rana. The 
original of it exists in the Dastur Meherji Rana Library. I am 
thaiikful to the authorities of the library for lending it to me to take 
a copy®®. Dastur Erachji says in his Ms., that he has rendered the 
text into Persian from a Manuscript of the text written in Gujarati 
characters, belonging to Seth Kaikhosru Rustamji^®. He says : 

L ;•> /-a* J-«l 1*^/' JiJ 5 

^ jl» ;•> -s y 

At the end of the lithographed copy, as given in the book 
published by Mr. Jalbhoy Merwanji Seth, there is a statement, that 
the text and its version (ma’ani), as prepared at the desire of Seth 
Manock ji Merwanji, \vere examined and approved by Munshi 
Dosabhoy Sohrabji. This statement is followed by a certificate 
in Gujarati, dated 17th November 1845, and signed by Dosabhoy 
Sohrabji Munshi, saying that the verses and Gujarati translation 
are correct. 

As to the Qisseh itself, as it has come down to us, and as pub- 
lished in the lithographed text in the above mentioned book of 
Jalbhoy Ardeshir Seth, it contains in all, 610 couplets. The first 
51 couplets are something like a Preface or Introduction, not wholly 
from the pen of Minochehr. Similarly, the last 23 couplets in the 
postscript are also from the pen of Dastur Minochehr. He 
annoimces the name of the author as Jamshed (c. 45). He says 
to himself : ‘‘ Make new {i.e., bring into public notice afresh) 
what is said by Jamshed. Adorn the old bride with ornaments.” 


3® I am thankful to Mr. Furdunji Manookji Pavri, B.A., for kindly 
making a copy of it for me some years ago. 

♦0 On my inquiring from Mr. Kavasji Jalbhoy Seth, I am kindly 
informed that this gentleman traced his descent from Rustam Manock as 
follows : Rustam Manock — Bomanji — Khurshedji — Merwanji — Rustomji — 
Kaikhosru. 
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V. 


Sutnmary of the Qissek. 

I propose examining the several historical events mentioned 
in the Qisseh in the order in which they are narrated in the Qisseh. 
So, I will first give here a brief summary of the Qisseh, in which 
the marginal headings refer to the different headings as given in 
the Qisseh, For guiding the reader, I occasionally give reference 
to the Qisseh by giving its couplet, abbreviated as ‘ C 

The Qisseh begins without any special heading. The first 
51 couplets form an Introduction. Of these, 
Introduction, the first 29 couplets are in praise and prayer of 
God. They seem to be the composition of the 
author Jamshed or an adaptation from his verses. In those times, 
all such writings began with praise of God; so, Jamshed's poem 
cannot be an exception. These 29 couplets say, that God is the 
maker of nine celestial orbs (huqqa, c. 5), one under anothcr(tutiiq)^^, 
which are bedecked with stars, some of which are moving^*. The 
terrestrial globe (muhra-i-khak) w'as suspended (mu’allaq) over 
waters and the creation was made out of the four elements^^. 
From the 30th to the 44th couplet, Dastur Minochehr, the revisor, 
asks for God’s blessings upon his work, upon the soul of the author 
Jamshed Kaikobad who composed the poem (c. 32) and then upon 
himself. Then he asks himself (c. 45) to look sharp in his work. 
The story proper of the Qisseh begins from couplet 52. 

Rustam was the son of Manock. He was descended from 
Mobads (c. 54) and was an inhabitant of Surat. 
^^of ^ luminary (saraj) among Zoroastrians. 

Rustam, He was benevolent and charitable like Hatim 

(c. 56). Every year, he supplied to the poor food 
and clothing (c. 68). He also supported the religion of God (din-i- 
Khudft, i.e,, Zoroastrianism, c. 72). His face was brilliant like 
that of Jamshed. In dignity, he was like Kaikhosru (c. 74.) He 
was virtuous like Faridun and illustrious like Tahmuras (c. 76). 
In courage he was like Rustam, the son of Zftl, th e ruler of Kabul 
Tutuq, cartain, coats of an onion ; sky. 

^2 “ Harrakat az^ chandra bar guzasht'\ 

*8 y “the (four) opposites, i.c., the elements’* (Steingass). 
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awi Zabtil (oc. 76-78). What Rustam was to Iran in those 
times^ he (Rustam Manok) was to all at this time (c. 79). He was 
the leader of Mobads andBehdins (i.e., priests and laymen, c. 81). 
Through him, our (Parsee) people commanded respect among other 
communities. There were kings from the time of Kayomars upto 
Yazdjard, but they all are dead ; but no, they are living through 
him (c. 85). lie, one of their descendants, has pleased them in 
heaven by his good deeds (c. 86). He is like a king (Shah) in the 
country of India (c. 87), The author then prays for and blesses 
Rustam Manock (cc. 87-108), One of his blessings is that God may 
grant, that he may live as long, as the Sun, Moon and Stars shine in 
the sky (c. 91).^ Then he prays that all his descendants (za farz- 
and-i-farzand) may always be joyful. From couplet 108 begins the 
narration of the events of Rustam Manock's* life. 

The first event described is the tax of Aurangzeb’s 

{!) Mdiei)ing Par- Jaziyeh. It is described under the following 
sees jrofn the burden 
of the Jaziya. head 

Li J V — ^ 

y^Jjl , ^y^ 

i.e. This, in the description of Seth Rustam Manock, that in the 
time of King Aurangzeb, there was the tax of jaziyeh (capitation 
tax) imposed upon Parsees. The above Seth got the Parsees 
relieved from that capitation tax. 

Here again, in the commencement of this narration of the 
jaziyeh tax, Minochehr has added a line of his own, stating that 
he said what followed from what was said by J amshed ( j 
). The Qisseh thus speaks of the Jaziyeh ; In the 
reign of Sultan Aurangzeb, there was the fearful (b^ nahib^®) tax 

The maximum age prayed for in the AshirvM or marriage-blessings 
ifi that of 150 years. In some places, we have a blessing for a life of over 
one thousand years (Hazar s^l der bed^ir). There, the signification is that 
of the continuity of a long line of progeny. Here also the signification seems 
to be the same, because in the next couplets, he prays for continuity of joy 
among children and grandchildren. 

I give the heading from Dastur Eraohji’e Ms. wherein it is clear. 

Nahib also means “ plundering, a spoiler’* (Steingass). 
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of jaziyeh on Zoroastrians. The poor, the orphans and others 
Buffered from its oppression. They went to Rustam and prayed 
to be relieved from its burden. They said that the incidence of 
the Jaziyeh weighed heavily and brought distress to them and their 
children. They were harmed and oppressed in its collection. 
They requested him to relieve them from this tax. Rustam complied 
with their request and went to the great Diwan. He gave him a 
certain large sum annually and took the responsibility of annual 
payment ( zummeh ) of the tax over himself (c. 122). 

They all blessed Rustam for this generosity. 

The next subject is that of Rustam relieving 
the poor of other communities also from the bur- 
den of the Jaziyeh^^. The author says as follows 
on the subject : — ^When this act of generosity 
of Rustam Manock was generally known, all 
praised him. There were many poor of other 
communities (qaom-i-digar, c. 136) who were 
imprisoned for the non-payment of the Jaziyeh 
Their wives and children w^ent to Rustam Manock and said that 
their husbands and fathers w'ere imprisoned, because they were 
very poor and could not pay the tax (cc. 140-41) 

j 'ju' yj b y j I 

J 

b 

They added, that tax-collectors (muhassal, c. 142) 
were appointed to collect Jaziyeh from them, i,e. (women and 

47 The subject is headed thus in Dastur ErachjTs Ms. : 

^CXj] v^ibe v^b 

*Xi djj z tbi ; Hi ^ 1a. Jj ^ yA I ^ e; ^ j I 

aJb Jl yjJ lyLi 

i.e. This (subject) is in the matter of the description (or praise) of Rustam 
Manock. Several persons from the community of another religion (jud-dinin) 
were arrested by the hands of the Govenior. The above Seth released 
them also from prison. 


Relieving the 
poor of other 
communities 
from the burden 
of Jaziyeh. c. 
134 seq. 
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children) also. Again, these tax-collectors speak in a vile tone 
(zabiin) with them. When Rustam heard these grievances, he 
had compassion upon them and he told Noshirwan,^® who was hie 
deputy (or assistant, nalb, c. 160), to go to the Diwan and pay the 
tax for those poor people and release them from imprisonment. 
Several thousands (of Rupees spent 

and the poor freed from the tax. The poor blessed Rustam Manock 

i. May God keep you and your children’s wealth in plenty anc 
may you live long. 

Then the author, Jamshed, refers to a Persian book Sad-da: 
Nazam and says that, according to that book, one who helps th 
poor and relieves them from the Jaziyeh tax is blessed by Goc 
and his angels (cc. 162-65). 

The author then refers to the sack of Sura 
Sack'^o/^^rat Shivaji, and to Rustam Manock’s kindness tc 
c, 69 et seq. help the poor during that time of distress. He 

speaks of this under the following heading : 

t.e., the giving of the oppressive tax (zulmaneh), on behalf of the 
people of the city, by Seth Rustam at the time of Shiveh Ghani. 

I cannot identify tins Noshirwan, He seems to be the same Noshirwan 
who is referred to , later on , as receiving Rustam Manok as his guest at Naosari. 

Dastur Erachji’s copy gives the heading as follows t 
jCJmS b Ip li ^ yi I 

ic ; Luo I ; Lu«J ; j , » .iu T y" J ^ ^ j 

(i»T )i j! J 

-iji /iUlls jl I; ^ 
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The account in the QisseJi, of this sack of Surat, is, in brief, as 
follows : Once, there came upon the city (of Surat) Shiveh ghani 
like Ahriman. He arrested from all directions (as hostages for pay- 
ment) women, men and children. He carried away also as booty 
silken cloth qumash) and gold and silver and household 

furniture ( JlT ) and jewellery. From such a confusion (gir o d&r 
)«» there was a general flight { C^/ ) in the city, 
in the villages and in the zillahs (c^)- Again, he set fire 
here and there. Those who were taken prisoners sent a w ord to the 
city that, unless the fine of release (zulamaneh)®^ was paid, there was 
no chance of release. The people went to Rustam Manock and said 
(c. 184 et, seq ) : ‘‘We are distressed and helpless from the terror 
of Shiveh ghani. He has destroyed all our goods and property. 
He has imprisoned the males of our families and he beats them 
oppressively. He asks from every person spurious®^ (or oppres- 
sively large) oppressive tax (zulmaneh). He asks from all ten 
thousand (deh alif) rupees. We are not in a position to give the 
oppressive fine, which he asks. He has come up like a Ahriman 
and become the enemy of the city and villages. He has an army of 
50,000 soldiers and there are, at the head of the army, two persons 
as extorters (gir o dar, lit. those who say, seize and hold). One is 

Ahujiban ( ) ^^nd the other Divyan ( 

He has become the enemy of the sect of Zoroastrians. These two 
persons have destroyed many villages by pillage. They have 
carried aw’ay from every house gold and jewellery and apparel and 
grain as pillage, and then they have set fire to the liouses. They 
have killed several people and have tied the hands of some over 
their backs. We are some of those who have run away from him.'’ 
Thus describing the distress, they requested Rustam Manock to help 
them. Rustam was grieved to hear this and he gave Rs. 10,000 
for their release (c. 216) and also supplied food, money and clothing 
for them. 


Lit. “ Seize and hold 

Zulmaneh seems to be a fine or ransom for the release of persons. 
** Na-khelaf, dastardly, wicked, spurious, villainous. What is meant 
is “oppressively large”. 
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The author then narrates the following story of King Minochehr 
Shimji and Aghreras. Afrasi&b (the Turanian King), 

Afrdsidb, and at one time, winning a victory, killed Naodar, 
RuMcm Manock the Iranian king, and imprisoned his wise officers. 
an g r raa, ordered, that they also may be killed. 

Then, the victorious Aghreras interfered and asked for their release 
from the King, saying that they were innocent. So, Afrasiab 
countermanded his order of killing them and gave them in charge 
of Aghreras. Aghreras (privately) sent a messenger to Z&l-i-Sam 
that he may send Keshwad with an Iranian army to set free the 
Iranians from his prison. The Iranians came for their relief, and 
Aghreras^ under some excuse, absented himself from the palace 
and went to the court of Afrasiab. Keshwad restored all the 
Iranians to liberty and carried them to Zabfil. Afrasiab on 
coming to know the true state of afiairs, killed Aghreras. Our 
author then names Firdousi and quotes some of his lines. He 
then adds, that he mentioned this episode to illustrate the 
good action of Rustam Manock. In this case, Rustam Manock 
was like the virtuous Aghreras, and ghani Sivaji like the wicked 
Afrasiab. 

(3) The Account Then follows an account of Rustam Manock’s 

nock^s ^^^^^Chari <^'harities, &c., under the following heading : 
ties, 

^ 

i.e., on (the subject of) the repose and comfort of men and on the 
performance of acts of charity, and one’s own duty.®* 


53 This Agreras is die Agraeratha of the Avesta (Yt. XIII, 131, Yt. IX, 
22 ; Yt. XIX, 77). Vide for the above story and other particulars about this 
Agreras my “Dictionary of Avestic Proper Names,’' pp. 7-10. 

54 Dastur Erachji’s text has a long heading which says : ‘ Tn the matter 
of the work of bequests of charity*' (auquaf pL of waqf, like) the building of 
bridges by Seth Rustam on the banks of waters of rivers and on desolate 
(kharab) places ; laying out of gardens and buildings ; and building of big 
wells everywhere for the repose and comfort of men and the performance 
of acts of righteousness and one’s own duties.’* 
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Among the good works of Bustom Manock, mentioned unde 
this heading, we find the following : — 

1. He got some roads put in good order. 

2. He got pucca chunam bridges built over water-courses, 

3. He brought under cultivation and gardening, desolate 

unused (kharij) land. 

4. He built great buildings with beautiful gardens wit! 

water-courses (Kariz yj) If ) ^ and fav&rel: 
( fountain c. 264).^ 

5. He built a building with a surrounding garden for the 

charitable use (waqf) of Zoroastrians to be used by 
them for marriage and Jashan occasions (c.e. 
272-74). 

6. He built in the city and in the villages wells for ^ pure 

(zalah) water. 

7. He got built reservoirs (hauj) for water for the cattle. 

8. He got performed in the Dar-i-Meher religious ceremoniefi 

like the Vendidad, Visparad, Yasht and Hamast 
(c. 280), daily Damn in honour of the Ameshaspands 
and Asho Farohars, Herbad, Getikharid, Naojote, 
Zindeh ravan.^^ 

9. He helped the poor for the marriage of their children. 

10. He helped the Dasturs and the Mobads, i,e., the clergy. 


The Gujarati translator tranaiatos karez by 

56 It appears from a long description of these buildings that they were 
intended for his own self and not for charity, 

57 I think this is the place still known as the Panchayet ni wadi. 

58 Yide below for the inscription on one of such wells, at Hajira near 
Surat. 

59 Vide for these ceremonies, my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of 
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We find in the above account of Rustam’s good works, his 
A^fUeUl^ work of changing desolate ground into good gar- 
refermce^ R u8- ground (cc. 260-270).^ I think that Anquetil 

<am’« Garden, Du Perron, in the Discours Preliminaire of his 
Zend Avcsta (p. 361) refers to this garden. While speaking of the 
burning ground of the Hindus, Anquetil says : “ Get endroit 

I recently made enquiries about the place of this garden from 
Mr. Manookshah C. Petigara, the Secretary of the ParseePanchayet of Surat 
In his letter, dated 30th July, in reply to my letter of 26th July 1929, he 
says w'JHi Sri^ v{[t([ (,,1 

* SSUr •rim mm d •? 

lii Si B. 3i ni^i ^wi j?li m<\\ ^nl TiMtt 

Ur{\ %<<1. Si 

Sl^?i 5l ^ffix Jwi wldSl 5!ii« HWni^i 

m'^ U. 5*1 •fm anw? *<{« qlni B Ti 2i!t 

H^l ^cll ^ Si «r>0H Vil* 

0. Si 5 nVi xmo) 

B D •hJJ Si wmiH- 

^^•(l i^u M*{i\ »;€ii^ riftu Si 

D mi >Hi^ ^ i mn 0 <1 4«i$( 

il*iSll Ai^^i M\l et^il t^fA nm Js. ^ J«MUt 

Sial«3* *0 oticnqi'Hf H a>u^? otS* 

H>iaWi t\ 15 Si oiM firJim ^a*{l ii^uSi oi^im At^i- 

S«Hfl Mi?l jemii fHita J»im? ^oo Mai«l 15: 

iMi Xul ^^<=11 «'!* AHi >i^jR <HlJ|>ii wiRSa ^>AAM{ <H*»l«lSli ^Ai 

H«as ^i€t 5i^ •^'3. 

wii«Hi>i<u Si^i niB ? snioi^ii Si oun 

4<H%l>li an^l }\^\ ^\iK\A[ (HtaRl m'^'^i 

an^i Si a^^a ^iniRi ^At. 5r?i ‘*hih” 

D a ^ ^A{ £^r niMtiai D H 

Si aHU<l^ J4*<HMi (5. ’ 

I beg to thank Mr. Kavasji Burjorji Vakil, the President of the 
Parsee Panohayet of Surat, and his Secretary Mr. Manooksha Petigara for 
all the information they have given me in reply to my inquiries about 
Kustam Manock. 1 had the pleasure of visiting Surat, as Mr. Kavasji’e 
guest, in November 1928, when 1 had the pleasure of visiting several places 
of Surat connected with the name of Kustam Manock, and 1 take this 
opportunity to thank him for all his kindness in helping me in my 
inquiries. 
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se nomme Poulpara ; il est sur le bord du Tapti, 
au-dessaus du Jardin du Parse Boustoum, c^lebre par lea belles 
fleurs qu’il produit, et od les Habitants de Surate, Naturels et 
Etrangers, voiit souvent prendre le plaisir de la promenade.*' 

This place is called Poulpara ; it is on the bank of the Tapti, 
below the garden of Parsi Roustam, known for the beautiful 
flowers which it produces and where the inhabitants of Surat — the 
Natives and Foreigners — go often to take promenade/' 


4) Rustam and 
his Three Sms, 


Then follow some verses in praise of Rustam 
and his three sons, imder the following heading 


(c. 298). 


61 


i.e. This is what is said about the descendants of Rustam. 


Rustam Manock had three good sons. One was Framarz, 
the second Bahman, and the third Naoroz. Of these three, Naoroz 
is my pupil ( Owi j and he is, like his father, handsome, 

good-natured and kind-hearted. May these sons be aU auspicious to 
Rustam Manock and may there be many (fara) children { nurdidan ) 
in his house (khane).®^ He ( Rustam Manock ) has a virtuous, 
pious, handsome vdte named Ratanbai. Rustam is fortunate in 
having such a wife (zauja) and such children. Then, the author 
Jamshed blesses Rustam Manock with the mention of the following 
past great worthies of ancient Iran, wishing, that lie may be endowed 
with all their virtues : 

Gaiyomard^ Tehinuras 

Hoshang ^ Jamshed * 


Dastur Erachji’s heading runs thus : j 

1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ') f ^ J 

Avesta havishta, a disciple. 

t.e., May the family be blessed with grandchildren. iVtlr-dlde4, 
beloved child” (Steingass. 

Fide, for these personages, my Diotionary of Avestic Proper 
Names (1892), (^) p. 4 (Gaya Maietan). (2) im, p. 203. (») lUd, p. W. 

(^)Ibid, p, 153. 
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Afridun (Faridun) ^ 
Minochehr ® 

Kaikobad ^ 

Kaus ® 

Siavaksh ® 

Kai Khusrau 

Gushtasp, son of Lonrftsp 

Isfandiar 

Bahman^^ 

Ardasliir (Babakan) 
Naoshirwan (son of Kobad) 
Khusro Parviz 
Yazdazard 
Dastur Ardai Viraf 


Adarbad Marasfand 
Jamasp (Hakim) ^ 

Tub 21 

Zawar (Zahvareh) 2* 

Zarir 2^ 

Rustam 2 ^ 

Zal26 

Kersasp (son of) Asrat ^ 

Milad27 

Giv 

Framroz 

Godrez, the father of TOsons 
Peahotan 


(6) Rustam' 8 first Then follows an account of Rustam Manock^s 

[ nterview with 

the English. Hia contact with the English factory and of his being 

a broker. His appointed its broker, under the following 

finding a house heading 
for them. 

T ^ j y** (j j j J ^ ^ ^ 

i.e. In the matter of the English who came in the country of 
India to the city of Surat and the introduction of Seth Rustam 
with them and his becoming (their) broker®^. 


(5) Ibid, p. 99. («) Ibid, p. 148. (7) Ibid, p.53. (») Ibid, p. 41. (») Ibid, p. 196. 
(‘®) Ibid, p. 214. (“) Ibid, p. 4. (^*) Ibid, p. 194. ('®) Also known as Ardashir 
Daraz-dast (long* handed), identified with Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
Artaxerxes. (^®) Choaroes I. (*®) Chosroes II. The last Sassanian 
King. (^®) The Visionary of the Ardai Viraf nameh. {^®) The Author of a 
Pahlavi Pand nameh. (*®) The author of Jamaspi. (*^) Ibid, p. 27. 
(22) Brother of Rustam. (23) F?!de my Dictionary of Avestic Proper Names, 
p. 83. (24) Vide Bundehesh Chap. XXXI 4. (2S) Father of Rustam, 

Vide Shah-nameh. (20) Vide my Dictionary of Avestic Proper Names, 
p. 59. (27) Vide the 8hah-nameh for this and the next four personages. Vide 
Juflti’s Iranischen Namen buch for some of these personages. 

05 Dastur Erachji gives the heading as follows : — 

J I J ^ ^ I Sr* ^ 

Jm* IjCiUf y 
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I will give my translation of the author’s account of his first 
interview with the English factor and ofthe first house of the English 
factory at Surat in details : “ The English (Angr^z) came to Surat 

from their country, in splendour, with money(ganj ) and coins (dinar) . 
They came to India in ships in great caravans fleets) by the 
way of the great sea (o. 340). They came for noble or valuable (aij- 
mand) trade in the dress of great merchants. Seth Rustam visited 
them; the Kulah-push^ {i.e., the hat-wearers i.e., the English).were 
much pleased with that visit. Within a short time, friendship 
(tavad&d) increased between them, and, from union of colour (yak- 
rangi or onekindof pleasure or mode or manners), they became united 
in heart (yak-del) and familiar (sur-mand)®^. They then made him 
their broker (dalfi,!) and entrusted to him all their work. Then, 
he made enquiries (tafiahus) for at palatial building for the residence 
(bashandeh) of the English. After many inquiries, (he found) 
a great building, great in height, length and breadth, as pleasant 
as that of the palace of Jam (Jamshed), with a large garden like the 
place of paradise (Iram)®®, which was heart-ravishing and situated 
on the bank of the river and which was well ornamented and 
decorated, (It was so healthy that) if a sick man lived there, 
his malady soon disappeared ; if one was tired of heat®®, he 
recovered by living there for a week ; if one complaining of an 
eye-complaint, went there, he recovered by its excellent air. 
The auspiciousness (baraqqat) of the place was such, that if a 
merchant, or a poor man or any man lived there and carried on 
his commercial business or his other trade there, God gave him 
success unobserved (az ghaib) and he become fortunat^.’^ 
It was a beautiful place and its climate (ab o ha\A) was full of 

In India, the first comers from Europe were generally known as the 
wearers of hate, their hate being quite distinct from the Indian turbans. Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, the first Baronet, in hie Kholaeseh-i Panchat, similarly 
speaks of them as topi-wdla, i,e., those putting on topics or hats. He spoke 
of Indians, as pagdiwal^, t.e., those who put on turbans. I remember, hearing 
in my younger days the word “ topi-wala” colloquially used for Europeans. 

From sur banquet, pleasure, nuptials. 

Iram “ the fabulous gardens said to have been devised by Shaditd bin 
* Ad, in emulation of the gardens of paradise** (Steingass). 

Perhaps what is meant is ** suffered from prickly heat.” 

70 This is an allusion to the belief that some houses are very lucky* 
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benefit (afftdat) and deserved praise (c. 356). This paradise-like 
place belonged to a merchant of Surat. His name Haji Hajaz 
Beg is known and famous in many places (c. 347). He (Rustam) 
got this large building given to the English at a high rent. He 
fixed its rent at Rs. 3,000 per year. The English decorated it 
according to their own contrivance and at their own expense. 
It was made, as it were, fit for royalty oy many decorations. Then 
the secret-knowing God made the good fortune of the English 
very brilliant.” 

(h) The Visit of Then follows an account (c. 363 ) of the visit 

in the company of Rustam Manock to the Gourt of Aurangzeb 

company of the British factor under the 

Court ofAurang- following heading^* ; 
zeb. 

* 

* Lw ^ ^ p ^ ^ 

, ixi yoari ^ f -3 

i.e., the going of Seth Rustam in the company of the habit 
wearing English to the Court (lit. service) of the Ring of Delhi 
and his requesting His Majesty on behalf of the English and 
obtaining a Royal mandate (manshhr) from him. 

The account in brief runs as follows : In order to have 
an order (manshur c. 363), Rustam went with the Englishman 
(angrez ) towards Delhi. At that time, the rule of Aurangzeb was 
like that of the brilliant sun (t&ban khur c. 365). Rustam sub- 
mitted the case of the English thus This man has come from the 
West (khiivar) to India for commerce, but the Amirs of Your 
Majesty’s exhalted court do not permit him (to live and 
trade) in the city. This Englishman is a good man and expects 

71 Dafitur Erachji gives the heading as follows : 

y/M <-C>U /j- 1 ;•> 


•Iboti, Itoihi, Factory. 
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favour from the royal Court. He requests that, through 
the kindness of the King, they may give him a place where he 
can carry on his trade and have a store-house (amb&r-khaneh) 
Before submitting this request, Rustam had pleased the 
King and his courtiers with rich and rare offerings of presents 
(nazraneh c. 380). Therefore his request was recommended for 
acceptance to the King by his courtiers. At that time, there was 
before the King, a Vazir named Asad Khan (c. 383). The King 
ordered him to give an order to the Englishman (kolah-posh). 
Asad Khan ordered a dabir (Secretary) to write out an order, that 
the Englishman may be allowed to have admittance in the city 
and to have a place for his house and factory and that his goods 
of merchandise were exempted from tax (zakat). The King then 
signed this order with his seal. The King entrusted the order to 
his minister Asad Khan who gave it to a messenger (chatvos) to be 
carried to the Englishman. The Englishman went in the direction 
of Surat and the Seth (Rustam Manock) went in another direction. 
He went out with his servants to see^^ different cities. 

He visited Dandeh Rajpore ( ; I; I ^ ). Siddeo Yaqoub 

(l)Rustam's W8%t lS was the Governor (hakim) of the 

of Dandeh 

Rajpore, Da- place. He welcomed and treated right hospitably 

rmunardNao- Rustam Manock. When Rustam departed, he 

sari and return ^ ' 

to Surat. gave him a dress of honour (khela'at). P^rom 

there, he went to Damaun where a Portuguese padri^* ( 

7- Tliis custom of nazraneh played a prominent part in the administration 
of the Moghal Emperors. Tt brought in a large revenue to them. The gross 
revenue of Aurangzeb was said to be £90,000,000, i.e., about Rs. 130 crores. 
In this source of income, the nazraneh played a prominent part. One can 
form an idea of this payment from what Tavernier paid. “ Tavernier’s 
present to Aurangzib on one single occasion amounted in value to 12,119 
livres, or over £900, and this was a trifle compared with the vast sums 
presented by the nobles to His Majesty on his birthday and other occasions,” 
(Aurangzib by Stanley Lane Poole (1908), p. 126). 

73 Tafarruj, relaxation, enjoyment. 

74 Padri is a Portuguese word meaning ‘'a Christian priest, a learned 
and good man” (Steingass). ” The Portuguese word, Padre, was originally 
applied to Roman ^^riests only. It is now the name given all over India to 
priests, clergymen, or ministers of all denominations.” (Travels of P. Bernier 
by A. Constable (1891) p. 323, n. 1). 
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) was at the head (sar) of the administration. He entertained 
Rustam hospitably and entrusted to him all his work (hame kar-i- 
khud). He also gave him a dress of honour (sarpav^® c. 413). 

From there, he went to Naosari, where the elders (buzorgan) 
went out to receive him (pazireh). He entered Naosari in the 
company of the Anjuman (c. 415). There, he was the guest of a 
relative named Noshirwan^®. He went to theDar-i-Meher unnsga¥’^ 
and had a sacred bath at the hands of a pious priest. He drank 
Nirangdin^® and became pure internally and externally. He then 
went to holy Atash Behram,^® and, after worshipping there, gave 
gifts (ashddad)®® to the Dasturs and Mobads and to the poor. He 
sent (arsaul namud) rich presents to the leading men (raisan) and 
received rich presents in return. From there, he returned to Surat 
where his people, the great and the small, went out of the city to 
welcome him. He then paid a visit to the Nawab and opened 
before him the royal farman which the King had given in favour 
of the English. The Naw&b got it read by his Secretary (dabir), 
and, with all respects, gave it into the hands of the English. The 
English sent it I the farman) to their Royal Court at home (Vilayat, 
c. 427). The British King was pleased to see it and was pleased 
to learn that the hand of Rustam was in the transaction, and, as 
Rustam was the broker of the English, he was pleased to entrust 
work to him. 

75 The proper word is sar-a pa (from head to foot) “ Ser-apah ” or vesture 
from head to foot. (Bernier. Constable’s Translation, p. 118). 

76 The Gujarati translator of the transliterated Gujarati text gives the 
name as Nosherwan Meherji 

77 For Dar-i-Meher and Urvis-gah, vide my “ Religious Ceremonies 
and Customs of the Parsis” pp. 261-62 and 263-64. 

78 Vide Ibid, pp. 256-57. 

78 Vide Ibid, pp. 211-39. It was a custom, up to a few years ago, that 
those who went to pray before the sacred fire of the Atash Behram should 
have a bath before they went in. Rustam Manock had, instead of an ordinary 
bath, a higher or sacred bath, because he had a long travelling, when he could 
not observe all the required religious observances. 

80 Ibid, p. 407. 
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{S)Eelease of the 
ship of Osman 
Chalibi from 
the hands of the 
Portuguese, c. 
432 seq. 


Then, we have an account of Osman Chalibf under 
the following head : 

^ ^ Ci) U— J I 

iSsdyi 


The account, in brief, runs as follows : There was a great 
weU-known merchant at Surat, named Osman Chalfbl. 
Among his many ships (fulkha), one ship (safineh) was very 
large and it was coming laden from Jeddah ( ). It was 

passing by an unbeaten path (hanjar) in the great sea. A 
ship of armour (armar)®\ belonging to the Cliristians®^ met 
it and both the ships fought. Cannon (top) shots were fired 
by both. Many Portuguese (Farang) were killed. But, at last, 
turning their ship®^, they (the Portuguese) captured the 
ship of Osman and took all the men therein prisoners. They 
seized all goods and cash (naqdi) of 4 lakhs. They took the ship 
to the port of Damaun. Osman who was a Turki by caste (jat) 
heard this and became very sorry, Amanat Khan was then the 
Nawab of Surat and Osman lodged a complaint before him. The 
Nawab summoned (ahz&r) all the mansabd&rs before him for 
consultation. The Nawab sent for Rustam and said : In the 

matter of ships, strict conditions have been made with the 
Portuguese through you.®^ Why have they violated the conditions 
and have captured the ship of Osm&n ? Rustam ! the affair can 
be set right at your hands. The Portuguese know you and they 
are enamoured of your name. They accept your word ; so, this 
affair will be set right by none but you. You get the ship of Osm&n 
released.” Rustam undertook the solution of the affair. He 
went home and took many valuable things to be presented to 
the Portuguese and startled for Damaun. Many members of the 


81 is not a Persian word. It is persianized from English 

“ (ship of) armour 

Tarsa. Here, the Portuguese are meant. The word is sometimes 
applied to Parsees also in the sense of fire worshippers. (Steingass). 

gharab, “ a kind of ship, grab”. 

The Nawab of Surat had, on behalf of the Mogal Emperors, entered 
into some definite terms with the Portuguese through Rustam Manook, 
because be (Rustam) was the broker of the Portuguese also. 
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Court of the Nawftb went with Rustam upto the gate of the city 
to bid him farewell. Rustam, at first went to Naosari and prayed 
before the Atash Behrftm, asking for God’s blessings upon his errand. 
Pious Mobads also joined him in the prayer for his success. Rustam 
presented money to the Mobads. Then, he left for Damaun. When 
he arrived at the outskirts of the town, the chief (s&l&r), Captain 
Keran { ), came to know of his arrival. He sent a few 

great men to receive him. Going into Capt. Keran’s court, he 
submitted his presents before him. Then, he went to the great 
PMri (high priest) and gave him also some presents. Rustam 
then narrated the case of the capture of Osm&n’s ship 
and requested its release. He said : “ Through me, you 
have given strong promises to the Moghals, that you would never 
capture Surat ships by force (jahd). To turn away from a promise 
is like turning away from one’s religion (c. 493). The Christian 
(Portuguese) general replied : The ship carried Turks (Turki&n) 

on board and those Turks showed impudence (shokhi) to our people : 
they came running upon our people and killed and wounded some 
of our people. Then it was that our people captured the ship, 
and making prisoners of the men on it, brought it here. Now, our 
superior named Vijril ( ) is at Goa and I have informed 

him about this affair. If he gives permission, 1 will hand over 
to you the ship and its goods.” Then Rustam asked his advice, 
as to what to do under the circumstances. Capt. Reran suggested 
that Rustam may go immediately to Goa before the superior officer 
Vijril, and he offered to give him a letter of recommendation. 
Rustam started with his men for Goa, with that letter. He 
came to Vasai ( j Bassein). There was in Bassein one 

Captain Sarto ( ), who went outside the town to 

receive Rustam. Rustam explained to him what his mission was 
and said that he wanted to go to Goa with a letter of recommen- 
dation from Capt. Reran. Rustam stayed at his (Capt. Sarto’s) 
place for full one day (rozi tamam) and Capt. Saran sent him raw 
(tarn) articles of food and drink for him. 


85 akal eating. The Portuguese officer sent to Rustam uncooked 

articles of food instead of cooked ones, because upto about 50 or 70 years ago 
the Paniees did not eat food cooked by non-Parsees. 
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Rustam left Bassein next morning when Oapt. Sarftn 
presented to him a suite of dress and also gave him a recom- 
mendatory letter. When Rustam reached Goa, Vijril came to 
know of the arrival of their broker (dalkl, c. 628), and he sent 
some men of position to receive him. On appearing before him, 
Rustam gave him some valuable presents (c. 437). Then, Rustam 
narrated the object of his visit and gave him the above-mentioned 
two letters of recommendations. Vijril heard him patiently and 
asked him to have patience, and to stay there for some time. 
Rustam stayed there for nine months, passing his time in plea- 
sure and prayer. During that period, he sent for, from Surat, 
other rich articles to be presented to some leading men at Goa. 
During his visit, be built in Goa a large fine two-storied (domahlla) 
house with a garden round it. He then entertained Vijril with 
his chieftains in that house. The news of his arrival at Goa 
and of all the affairs reached the Portuguese King at Portugal 

L-ii y )iLi c. 560),®^ who was pleased to know of 

his arrival at Goa. In the end, Vijril returned to Rustam Manock 
the ship of Usman with all its contents. Rustam was also pre- 
sented with a dress of honour. Rustam returned to Surat in 
the above ship of Osman Chalibi. The Naw&b of Surat was much 
pleased with the success of Rustam’s mission and gave him a 
dress of honour. Then Osman Chalibi also came to Rustam 
and gave him a dress of honour from himself. 

The Kisseh proper ends with couplet 583. The rest of it 
(584-610) is a post-script from the pen of Dastur Minochehr, wherein 
he gives the name of the author as Jamshed Kaikobad and its date 
as 1080 A. Y. He adds that as the existing copies of the qisseh 
were incorrect, and as, here and there, the couplets were not in 
proper meter, owing to the fault of the copyists, at the desire 
of Manockji Merwanji Seth, he (Minochehr, son of Edalji sumamed 
J^maspfisa) revised it, re-writing it in some places. He gives the 
date of his revision, as said above, by the chronogram, ghdrji 
( ) which gives the date as 1214 A. Y., i.e., 1845 A.C. 

^ It appears that Rustam went to Goa by land route. 

It seems that the matter of returning a big ship with its rich merohan* 
dise captured in a sea - skirmish was a matter of great importance. So, 
the Viceroy of Goa made inquiries and oonsulted the home autl^rities. 
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We learn from the above summary that thiskisseh, in praise 
Historical Rustom Manock, contains accounts and 
Events treated references to the following events of historical 
in the Kisseh, importance : — 

1. The Jaziyeh or poll-tax, imposed by Aurangzib, from the 

oppressive burden of which Rustam released his 
community as a body and also poor individuals of 
other communities. 

2. The Sack of Surat by Shivaji, from the distress of which 

Rustam Manock relieved his people. 

3. Rustam Manock’s appointment as a broker of the English 

factory at Surat and his accompanying a member of 
the factory to the Court of Aurangzib to pray for 
concessions. 

4. Rustom Manock’s Visit to Dandeh Rajpuri, on the coast 

about 40 miles from Bombay, which was long a seat 
of war between Shivaji and Aurangzib, a w^ar in ’which 
the English were, at times, associated. His visit of 
Damaun and Naosari. 

6. Rustam Manoc^k’s visit of Goa to get released a ship of 
OsmanChalibi, which was captured by the Portuguese. 

I will speak at some length about these events, but, before 
doing so, I wdll give an account of the life of Rustam Manock, as 
presented by the Kisseh and as gathered from other sources. 

VI 

(B) An Account of the Life of Rustom Manock* 

Rustom Manock was born at Surat in 1635 A.C.®® He w^as the 
Birth and founder of the well-known Bombay family, known 
Family. among Parsecs as the Seth Khandan or Seth 

88 I calculate this date of birth from the date of his death given by 
Bomanji B. Patel (Pareee Prakash ( 1878) Vol. I, p, 23). He says that he died 
on roz 17, mah 10, year 1090 A. Y., a.e., 30th July 1721, at the age of 86. Jalbhoy 
Ardeshir Seth, in his Genealogy of the Seth family (p. 9) makes the same 
statement. So if he died in 1721 A. 0. at the age of 86, we get the year of his 
birth as (1721-— 86=) 1635. Ratanji Framji Waoha in his Mumbai no bahar 
p* 427), published in 1874, gives the year of his death as 1088 
A.Y., t.c„ 1719 A, C. at the age of 83 and that of his birth as 1002 A. Y., ».e.» 
1633. But I accept the date given by Rustam’s descendant, Mr. Jalbhoy, 
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family, a family some of whose members have founded several 
charities. It appears that the family surname, ‘‘ Seth,’' has come 
into use since Kustom Manock’s time. He is all along spoken 
of in the Qisseh as Sett. The Qisseh speaks of him as the 

Luminary or Sun of the assemblies (saraj-i-majalis ^ I 

c, 57) of the Zoroastrians. What seems to have been meant is 
that he was their leader and presided at their communal meetings. 

The word Sett ( ) is Gujarati Sheth (?l4), Marathi 

Signification Sheth ($n5)* It has passed into Tamil as Seth 
of the ivord Seth, and into Telugu as Setti or Satti. It is an 
Indo-lranian word. It is Avestaic sraeshta, Sanskrit shresta 
and comes from a root, Avesta Sri, to be handsome 
(Sans. beauty, prosperity). The Avestaic word sraeshta 
is the superlative degree of sri and literally means the 
most beautiful.'’ According to Wilson, in India, the word Seth 
has come to mean “ a merchant, a banker, a trader, a chief 
merchant : often used in connection with the name as a respectful 
designation, as Jagat-seth. In some places, the Seth or Sethi is 
the head of the mercantile or trading body, exercising authority 
over them in matters of caste and business, and as their represen- 
tative, with the govermnent.”®^ It seems that as a leader, not only 
of his own community, but of the Surat community in general, 
Rustam Manock came to be known as “ Seth.” 

The qisseh says, that he came down from a priestly stock 
(nazadash bud as tokhmeh Mobadan c. 54). 
His Family Many priestly families of Naosari look to one 
Nairyosang Dhaval as their progenitor. This 
Nairyosang Dhaval lived in about the 12th century®^ 

8® Wilson’s Oriental Language Glossary of Terms, p. 475. Ibid. 

Mr. Sorabji Muncherji Desai, in his ' p. 39, thus speaks 

on this sub ject ; ‘ Ui 

Sill 

t<c|i mV 

92 Vide my Gujarati paper, entitled (the Date of 

Neryosang Dhaval) in my Iranian Essays ( ) part III, 

pp. 197*203). The late Dr. W. E. West, also gives the same date (Ibid pp. 
192-200). 
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A.C., According to the genealogy given in Jalbhoy Seth’s book, 
his descent from Nairyosang Dhaval runs down as follows : 
Neryosang (son of Dhaval) — ^Mobad — Khushmasta — ^Khujasta 

— Bahmanyar — Khorshed — Bahmanyar — Horn — Faridun — Chfi-nda 
— Rustam — Kamdin — Faridun — Ch andana — J amshed — Manock 
— Rustam (Rustam Manock).®^ 


Though he and some of his near forefathers belonged to Surat, 
Original an- ancestors belonged to Naosari. For this 

cesiraZ Home at reason, he and his family took a great interest 
Naomn. welfare of the priests of Naosari.®^ 

His great grand-father Chandan&®® was the first who went 
from Naosari to reside at Surat. He was in very poor circum- 
stances when he went to live at Surat. Chandana and his son 
continued to be poor, but the family began to see better times from 
the time of Manock, the father of Rustam.®® The family had a 
number of relatives in Naosari, and we will see, later on, that Rustam 
Manock, when he went to Naosari stayed there, at the house of a 
relative Nusserwanji, of whom, a copy of the Gujarati transliteration 


Manock was the adopted son of Jamshed. 

Vide Mr. Jalbhoy Setlrs Genealogy p. 2 and t)je geneological tree 
in the pocket of the book ; Fide Mr. Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur’s 

(1899) p. 189. Vide its rendering into English 
entitled “ The Genealogy of the Naosari Priests ” with Sir G. Birdwood’s 
Introduction p. 189, 

His descendants, upto now, have been acknowledged as the Seth, t.e., 
the leaders or the heads of the priestly class of Naosari. Mr. Kavasji Jalbhoyi 
Seth, the present male heir of tin; Charities TiTist founded by his ancestor 
Manock ji Nowroji, when he went to Naosari for the first time, was welcomed 
by the Naosari priests with an address as their leader. Theiein, they said : 
“ Not only the Naosari priests, but priests of other towns also looked to 
Rustam Manock’s direct male heirs as leaders.” For example, w’e find that 
the Godawra Mobads, i.e., the Mobads of the suburbs, &c., of Surat, met 
on 25th May 1723, at Rustam’s family house at Surat, to settle their eccle- 
siastical disputes, and his son Framjee attested the document of settlement 
(Parsee Prakash I, p. 850). Again, later on, the Sanjana priests appealed 
to his direct male heir, Mr, Manockji Nowrojee Seth, in the matter of the 
sacred fire which they removed from Naosari. The records of the Parsi 
Panchayat contain many references to the Seth Khandan family having 
been looked at, as the leaders of the Mobads of Naosari. 

M Fide above for the pedigree. 97 (Mumbai no Bahar) 

by Mr. Ruttonjee Framjee Wacha, p, 427. o® ibid. 
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and translation speaks as Nusserwanji Meherji. As he was thus 
connected with the Naosari priests, we find Rustam Manock signing 
first, as a witness, an important communal document, dated 6th 
June 1685, relating to the NaosariMobads and theSanjanaMobads.®^ 
From his time forward, the principal heir of the Seth family, in 
direct descent from Rustam Manock, is acknowledged by the Parsee 
priests of Naosari as their head. It appears from the genealogical 
tables of the Naosari priests, that the family originally belonged to 
the Pavri stock of families.^^ Rustam Manock's great great 
grandfather Faridun Kamdin Rustam was P&vdi by surname. 


His 

hood. 


Navar- 


He became Navar, i.e., passed through the ceremony of initia- 
tion into the class of priesthood, on roz 18, mah 
2, Samvad 1731, i.c., 1675 He wasagedforty 

at the time. At present, this seems to be a very 
grown up age for entry into Navarhood.’®^ But, there have been 
occasionally cases of initiation into Navarhood at a growm up age. 
In Samvant 1741 (i.e,, 1685 A.C.), the Naosari Bhagarsath 
priests and the Sanjana priests passed a mutually 
signed document in the matter of their sacerdotal 
rights and privileges Rustam Manock, signed 
the document, as a witness, at the top, being the 
leader of the Surat Parsecs. The document is 


Rustom Ma- 
nockf signatory 
of a communal 
document. 


Parsi Prakash I, p, 19. Vide for this document, the Ms. note-book of 
Jamaspji Sorabji Dastur, in the Naosari Meherji Rana Library, p. 31. 

100 Vide limdl =i {The Genealogy of the 

Bhagarsath priests by Ervad Rustom Jamaspji Dastur Meherji Itana), p. 188. 
Vide the English Edition by Austa Naoroz Ervad M. Parvez, with Sir George 
Birdwood’s Introduction (1899) pp. 188-189. 

Vide Ervad Mahiar N. Kutar’s Fahresht of Navars, published by the 
K. R. Gama Oriental Institute, Vol. 1 p, 36. The entry runs as follows : — 

a*ll, 9414 55 . Two sons of Rustam Manock — Frarnji and Nowroji — 

were not initiated, but Bahrnan, the 2nd son, was initiattxi in Sam vat 1757 
(1701 A.C.) (Fide tho Faresht op. cit. p. 77). Tho entry runs thus, 
'll* 55ii. 9<i4*ii 5i(. d\, 

SJl. 5ji. >»;(!, k. Bahmanji was' 

adopted by his imcle Behramji. 

102 Fide for this ceremony of initiation, known as Navar, my “ Religious 
Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees ” pp. 197-204. 

103 Dastur Jamaspji Sorabji’s Ms. Notes in the Naosari Meherji Rana 
Library, VoL I, p. .31. Fide Parsee Prakash I, pp. 18-19. 
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dated: Ml4l 

It seems that, even after his death, his house at 
Surat was held to be, as it were, a rendezvous for parties who 
fought for their rights, to meet and settle disputes. We find, as said 
above, that the Godavra priests and laymen of villages round Surat 
met in his house on 25th May 1723 to settle their differences. The 
document of settlement was witnessea by his son Framjee 

The Qisseh says, that Rustam Manock built several wells for 
The Qisaeh's Public use. When I had the pleasure of visiting 
Rejerence to Hajira, a sea health-resort near Surat in 1909 
Rustam Manock, j there a well bearing the following 

for public use, mscnption in Persian, showing that the well was 
279. built by Rustam Manock : 

, |.aj air <d/| ^ ui^ ^ 

^ '^T yj^jt 

!♦.. ,X-M, iyf. :,-jJ 

Translation. — (1) Manockji Parsee, dug this and well 
in the way of God Whoever drinks the water of this place, the 
righteous reward (saw^b) of that person may be made receivable 
(ja’iz) to this humble self (i.e., me). The date of the Yazdajardi 
year 10 . . 

The Gujarati inscription, which is clear, runs thus : 

t'SMH 

3. 

Translation. — Andhiaroo Rustamji Manockji got this well 

built out of charity. Sam vat 1755, Shravan Sud 3. 

104 Parsee Prakash I, p. 850, col. 1. 

After writing the above I saw the well again in November 1928; 

The first woixls are not clearly legible on the stone, but they may be 


i.e.y 'T Rustomji.” Doubtful 

Fi sabilillah “ ii the way of God, for the love of God, for sacred 
uses ” (Steingass). 

^ The word may be junat, i.©* , gatherer, plucker. 


The last two figures are not legible. But, in the Hindu date in 
Gujarati, the year is clear as 1755 Shrawan Sud. 3. This gives the correspond- 
ing Parsee year as 1068 and the Christian year as 1699. Vide Jalbhoy Seth’s 


book of Genealogy, p. 9. f.e., one belonging to the priestly class. 
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As said by Mr. EdaljiBurjorjiPatel,inhis“ History of Surat’’, 

after the death of Aurangzebinl707^^® some of the 

Rustompura Parsis of Naosari, were tired of the depredations 

in Surat, found- Mahrattas in their town and of the rule of 

ed by Rustam 

Manock. some of the officers ; so, a number of them, about 

one to two thousand, left Naosari with their 
families and went to live at Surat. It seems that it was at 
this time, that Rustom Manock founded a quarter for them to 
live in and it was named Rustampura after him. A Tower of 
Silence was built at Surat for these fugitive Parsees. They asked 
for land for a Tower from Nawab Momin Khan in 1715 or 1716. 
They met in 1722, to confer on this subject and began collect- 
ing subscription in 1723 


The Qisseh refers to a building with a garden, given by Rustam 

Manock, for the charitable use of Zoroastrians 

His Building (cc. 272-74). This building with a garden seems 

referr^ to %n which is now known as Panchat ni wadi 

the Qisseh, as 

given in charity, ( Hiil ) i.e,, the garden-house of the 

Panchayet i.e. of the Zoroastrian public 
It appears that Rustam had made such a name, that his name 
was commemorated in the prayer of Dhup Nirang/^® 


Rustam Ma~ 
nock's name com- 
memorated in the 
Dhup Nirang. 


recited after his times. There is an old manu- 
script of the Khordeh Avesta, written in Persian 
character, in 1115 Yazdazardi (in Sam vat 1802 
1746 A.C.) i.e., about 183 years ago by Ervad 


Hitf. 

B. B. Patel’s Parsee Prakash, Vol. I, p. 25. 

For the word “ Panchayet,” vide my ” History of the Parsee Pancha- 
yet of Bombay” Chap. III. Vide my article, in Edwardes’ Gazetteer of 
Bombay, Vol. Ill, pp. 323-28. 

After writing this paper, I had the pleasure of visiting this place in 
November 1928. Mr. Manockji Nowroji Seth, a grandson of Rustom Manock, 
had, when the family transferred itself to Bombay, built a similar w4di or 
garden in Bombay, which was long known as Panchayet ni ivadi. Latterly, 
it came to be known as Manockji Seth’s Wadi. The old name “ Panchayet 
ni wadi ” has left its mark in the name of the lane, which first led to it. The 
lane is still called Panchayet Lane {Vide Mr. S. T. Sheppard’s “ Bombay 
Place-names,” p, 119), 


Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees ”, 
442-43 for this ceremony. 
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Jamshed Dastur Jamasp bin In this old Ms. of the 

Khordeh Avesta, we find, among the names, after that 
of Neryosang Dhaval, the undermentioned three cames preceding 
those of some Behedins : Dastur Meherji Jirvad Vacha, Ervad 
Rustam Osta Manock, Osta Naoroz Ervad Rustam. 

The first of these three names is that of the well-known Dastur 
Meherji Rana of Naosari. The second is that of Rustom Manock, 
and the third that of his son Naoroji who had gone to Europe.^^® 
(Folio 79a, 11. 2-31. 

A Dutch record or Register-book refers to Rustam Manock. 

I am indebted for this information to Rev. Father 
A D fitch Heras, Professor of History in the St. Xavier’s 
Record of 1681. College of Bombay. Finding a Parsee name in 
a Dutch record, he kindly drew my attention to 
it. He sent me at first his following translation of an extract 
from the book : “ The Dutch Diary of Batavia mentions several 
letters received from India and, among them, a translation of a 
Benjaen letter written by Rustomjee Zeraab, representative of the 
three European nations doing business in Suratta.” (Dagh Register 

1681, p, 626). 

Bom 1732, died 1786. He was a learned priest of Naosari. (Parsee 
Prakash I, p. 68). He is referred to by Anquetil Du Perron (1771 A.C.) in his 
Zend Avesta, Tome I, Partie I, p. 428. Anquetil, having heard of him as a 
great Dastur, made it a pomt to see him at Naosari on his way from the 
Island of Elephanta to Surat. Fide my Anquetil Du Perron and Dastur 
Darab ”, p. 62. 

118 above Ms. bears the date roz Meher mah Tir, year 1116 
Yazdazardi. It gives the corresponding other years as 1159 Hijra, 
1153 Fasli, 1802 Sam vat, 1667 Salivan. Vide the colophon at the end, 
a few pages after the 128th folio. The Ms. belongs to Mobad Kavasji Pestanji 
Karkaria. The scribe gives his name as Mobad Jamshed bin Dastur J amasp bin 
Asaji bin Fardunji Bhagarieh. It was written in Naosari for Mobad Naoruz 
bin Eatanji bin Manookji Dorabji. I beg to thank Mr. Rustamji Merwanji 
Karkaria for kindly procuring it for me for perusal. There is one peculiarity 
in the Dhup Nirang, given in this Ms. The hhahnuman of Dhup Nirang as 
now recited is that of Sarosh, but here the scribe says : It may be any 

khHhnnmn.Ti ^ JutU T )• Then, for the recited 

at the end of the Nirang, the khshnuman mentioned is that of Hormuzd 
Khudai (folio 81 b, 1. 3.) 1 J j I U# ^ 
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On maldng further inquiries from Father Heras in the matter 
of the extract, he thus wrote in his letter of 1st September 1927 
about the title of the book : “ The diary, mentioning the said 
Parsi, records the events of 1681. The title of the book is as 
follows : ‘ Dagh-Register gehouden int Casteel Batavia vaut 

passereude daer ter plaetse als over geheel Nederlandts-India 
Anno 1681 van Dr. F. de Haan Batavia — ’s Hague 1919.” “ That 
reads in English : ‘ Diary written in the Batavia Castle by 
travellers to the places and all over Dutch Indies in the year 
1681 ; (edited) by Dr. F. de Haan.' The Note in Dutch itself 
runs thus : 

“ mitsgaders noch een translaat Benjaanse missive, 

door den volmagt^ der drie Europiaanse natien in Suratta nego- 
tierende genaemt Rustemsie Zeraab.”^^® 

Translation. — A translation of a Benjian letter written by 
Rustemsie Zeraab, representative of the three European nations 
doing business in Surat. 

Now, who is this Benjaen and what is the name Rustumsie 
Zeraab. I am indebted to Mr. Muncherji Pestanji Khareghat for 
kindly putting me in the right track by explaining the word and 
identifying the name. The word Benjaen is ‘‘ Banian ” which 
meant Gujarati ” and the word zeraab, after Rustamjee, is 
shroff. Now, Rustam as a broker was a shroff also. Jalbhoy 
Seth speaks of him as i.e., shroff, and we know from 

subsequent events, that Rustam Manock had lent a large sum 
of money to the English factory, I beg to thank Father Heras 
for kindly drawing my attention to this book. 

The new thing that we learn from this Dutch Register is that 
Rustam Manock was a broker, not of one or two but three nations. 
Though not explicitly mentioned, we infer, that the third nation, 
besides the two, — the Portuguese and the English — was the Dutch. 
From the date of the record, it appears then, that Rustam 
Manock was appointed a broker of the Dutch some time before 
1681, 


Dagh Register (1681), p, 626. 
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There axe several writers who have referred to Rustam Manock 
and his sons. Two of them, Sir John Gayer, 
Some Euro- the Agent of the Old Company, and Sir Nicholas 

contemporaries. The first was 
Eustarn Man- hostile to Rustam, well nigh from the beginning, 
nock or his sons, because Sir N. Waite of the New Company had • 
chosen him as his broker. Sir N. Waite, who, at 
first, was friendly, latterly became hostile and dismissed Rustam 
from his service, a step which he sought to justify. 


We read the following, in a despatch of 24th April 1706, by 
Sir John Gayer and his Council of Surat, as 
given by Yule in his Diary of William Hedges : 
Gayer ^and^hts * Union affairs be at such a full stop, 


Council of Surat yet by means of Rustums bribery and one of his 

^Eusiam Ma- assistants there hath been more goods stript 

off, of late for account of private Shipping, who 
undoubtedly must bear the charge one way or 
other, but by such bribery he keeps all the officers fast to his 
Interest, and perhaps is master of so much vanity as to tliink that 
he shall at last by such means bring the Company to truckle to him; 
he sticks at no cost, and whatsoever the Governor bids him do 
he ffrankly doth it.” “ One of his assistants ’’ referred to 
here, seems to be his naih or deputy, Nusserwanji, referred to in 
the Qisseh. We gather the following facts about Rustam from this 
extract : 


1. Rustam was an influential man at this time (about 
A.C. 1706) and did business also with private shippers. 


^20 In a Gujarati Ms. of the Pahlavi Jamaspi, written on 21st January 
1840, in the list of events added to the prescribed events, we find Sir John 
Gayer, referred to as coming to Surat in Sam vat 1750 (A.C. 1694), We read 
the following about his arrival ; “ 7^340 M 

B =>< iM ” (p. 301 of the Ms.) t.c., “In Samvatl750, on 
roz 5 mah 6, Shajan G( r Shinor came from London.” The ShajanGer Shinor, 
mentioned here, is a corruption of Sir John Gayer. The word Shinor is cor- 
rupted from Signor (Seignior, Fr. Seigneur, Portug. Senhor, Lat. Senior) i.e. 
Sir. Vide my translation of the Pahlavi Jamaspi, Introduction, p. XLII. 

^21 The Diary of William Hedges, Esq,, afterwards Sir William 
Hedges, (1681-87) illustrated by copious extracts from unpublished records 
by Col. Henry Yule, Vol. Ill (1889), p. CV., n3. 
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2, He had some influence also with the Governor (Nawab) 
of Surat. 


3, Gayer, who had differences with him, attributes that 
influence to bribery. 

We read the following in the Diary of William Hedges^^ : — 
‘ Sir N. Waite writes in a letter to the 
WaiL Directors (of the English Company), dated 

tamMoTiock, ‘Bombay Castle, 26th November 1707’, in his 

usual confused and almost unintelligible 
style : “I have not received copie of your consultation Books 
from Messrs. Probey & Bonnell, as told you by the Albemarle, 
expected to enable my fully examining their last Books of two years 
jumbled together, am apt to believe may not now come upon the 
Publiek news wrote from the other Coast that certain alterations that 
will ])e made on this side, the Suratt gentlemen writes are 
confirm d by the great President's directions, Rustuinjee being 
Broker to all their private ships, thereby setting up an opposite 
Interest to the United Trade, the prejudice of w’hich the Managers 
may read in our Consultations was w rote the (Governor and Councill 
of Madrass, and this year they appointed the Old Com])any's Broker 
Venwallidass with Rustomjee to be their Brokers.’' We learn the 
following facts about Rustam Manock from this letter, by Sir N. 
Waite, of 26th November 1707 : — 


1. By this time, his relations with Sir N. Waite were 

strain(‘d. 

2. Besides being broker to the European Companies, he was 

also the broker of the owners of private 8hi})s and this 
connection w^as taken by Sir N. Waite to be against 
the interests of the English Company. 

3. He w^as appointed broker by the New* United Company 

also. 


J . H. Grose thus wrote about Rustam Manock’s son Nownrojee 


(c) J. li, Groae 
(1750) on Rustam 
Manock' e son 
Nowroji. 


“Nowrojee Rustuinjee, who w^as here in England, 
and whose family was in the greatest consideration 
among those people, deduced his descent from those 
kings of Persia, whose dynasty w^as destroyed by 


Ibid III, p. CV. 
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the Mahometan invasion, when the last prince of it, Izdigerdes,^^ a 
descendant from Cosroes, the son of Hormisdas,^*^ was dethroned 
and slain about the year 650. But whether his pretensions were 
just or not, or whether the rank of those fugitives was in general 
as high as their posterity assert it was, when they arrived at the 
country where Surat stands, they were hospitably received by the 
Gentoo inhabitants, who compassioned their distress and were 
perhaps themselves alarmed with reason, as it proved afterwards 
at the progress of the Mahometans, which had thus fallen, like 
a storm, on a country not very distant from them.'’ 124a. 

Rustom Manock is referred to by Anquetil Du Perron, more 

than once. He, on the authority of Dastur Darab 
(d) Anquetil Du * • r i , 

Perron (1761) ^f Surat, refers to the visit of Rustam Manock s 

on Rustam Ma- son Nowroji to England. He speaks of that visit 

having occurred about 40 or 50^^^ years before 

him. \\ hen there, Nowroji was shown an old Ms. of the Zend 

Yazashna Sade in the Bodleian Library, but he could not read it 

(le Manuscrit Zend quo Norouzdji, fils de Roustoum Manek, vit il y 

a quarante a cinquante ans en Angleterre, et qu’il ne put lire, a ce 

que m’a dit le Destour Darab)^^®, Nowroji was not initiated as a 

priest. He is spoken of as osta. So not being taught the Avesta 

alphabet, we can understand, why he could not read it. Had he 

been initiated like his father Rustam he could have read the 

12 * Yazdagard. Khosro, the son of Honnazd. 

J. H. Grose’s Voyage to the East Indies, ed. of 1772, p. 124. The 
Ist ed. was published in 1766. 

126 qI Nowroji’s visit of England was 1724 A.C. 

Zend Avesta, Toinel, Partie2, Notices, &c., p. IX. Fide my An- 
quetil Du Perron and Dastur Dorab, p. 7. Tarsi Prakash I, p. 29). 

According to Anquetil, there were two copies of the Yazashna at 
Oxford. One was showed to Rustam Manock’ s son Nowroji, as said above. 
The other was carried to England by Mr. Frazer, who had purchased it, together 
with a Rivayat for Rs. 600 from Manockji Nowroji Seth, the grand-son of 
Rustam Manock. (Le second exemplaire de rizesohn6 conserve a Oxford, i 
4cTit ^Surate, T an 1105 d’lezdedjerd, de J.C. 1735 et apport^ en Angleterre 
par M. Frazer, qui, au rapport de Darab, V avoit achet6 avee un Bavayet, 
cinq cent Roupies (douze cent livres) de Manekdjiset, petit-fils de Roustoum ; 
lequel (Maneokdjiset) le tenoit du Destour Bikh ” (Zend-avesta, Tome I, 
Fartie 11, p. IX). This Manockji Seth lived from 1688 to 1748 (Vide 
Parsee Prakash I; p. 36). Vide my Anquetil and Dastur Darab, p. 7. Vide 
Ibid for Dastur Bikh. Genealogical Table, p. 276. 
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Anquetil refers also to Rustam’s garden of flowers at Surat 

The Qisseh has a special section for his family, headed j 
His Family, said (in the matter) of Rustam’s 

c, 299 seq, heirs. It says that Rustam had three sons,. 

Framarz, Bahman and Naoruz. The author adds that Nowroji was 
his pupil (havisht). Rustam’s wife was named Ratan-banoo 
(Ratanbai). He says : “ God has given him a pious wife and 
that beautiful lady is named Ratan-banu " (c. 309). 

Rustam died at the ripe old age of 86 on 30th July 1721. 
The Bombay Seth Khandan family came into prominence, 
since the foundation of a Trust of Religious charities by Manokji 
Nowroji the grandson of Rustam Manock, and the son of Rus- 
tarn Manock's third son Nowrojee, who is mentioned in the Qisseh 
by the author as his pupil, and who had gone to England to seek 
redress at the hands of the Directors of the East India Company. 
I have given above (p. 1) the genealogy of the line coming down to 
Mr. Kavasji Seth, the present Mutwali ( ^ ), i.c., the 

administrator of the Trust and Charities, the 8th in direct descent 
from Rustam Manock. 


’“a Ibid, p. 311 

Parsee Prakash I p, 23. 

^|jjg JVlanockjee Nowrojee Seth seems to have been a patron of Iranian 
literature. He got Mss. written by learned priests. {«) One of such Mss, has 
found its way in the Bodleian Library. I had ttie pleasure of seeing it, on 
23rd August 1889, during my visit of the Bodleian in the company of the late 
Rev. I)r. Mills. It is a Ms. of the Vondidad Sadeh, written by Mohad Bhika 
bin Rustam in 1105 A.Y. (1736) A.C. for Manockjee iSeth. Tlie Colophon 


says: 


Vide Sachau and Ethe’s “ Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the iiodleian 
Library ’’ (1889), Vide its section L\ Zoroastrian Literature (column 1106 
Ms. 1936). Vide my Dastur Bahman Kaikobad and the Kissch-i-Sanjan, 
Appendix 2, p. 80. Another Ms. written by the same Dastur for Manockjee 
Seth has made its way in the India Oflfico Library. It is a Ms. of the Yasna 
(Ibid), The same Dastur requested Manockji Seth to intervene in the matter 
of his dispute with the Naosari Priests (Ibid). Vide my Anquetil Du Perron 
and Dastur Darab, pp. 7 and 79. 
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The Visit of 
Nowroji, (he 
son of Rustam 
Manoch, to 
En gland re- 
ferred to in an 
old Record of 
the Par see 
Panchayet. 


The visit of Nowroji to England is thus referred 
to in an old Ms. record of the Parsed 
Panchayet of Bombay : 

•tRi ?liti ^cil, Hoi'll 

&, < 1 ^ 1 ( 1 . ^ 

5> In this note, Naoroji is 
spoken of as one “ who had gone to the Home 
(velayet) of the English. 


The Qisseh speaks of several events of his life which have 
Some Impor- historical importance. I will not speak of them 
taut Events jj^re at any length, because I have to speak of 
llife^^^^wlih separate sections. But I give below 

I^tes! a list with dates of all the Events of his life 


including those referred to in his Qisseh: 


The first East India Company known as the London 

East India Company, founded A. C. 1600 

English Factory founded at Surat . . . . . . 1612 

Rustam Manock born . . . . . . . . . ♦ 1635 

The first Sack of Surat by Shivaji, from the distress of 
which Rustam Manock relieved his people . . . . 1664 

Rustam Manock relieved the Parsees of Surat and some 
poor of other communities from the distress of Aurang- 
zeb’s Jaziyeh, about . . . . . . . . . . 1672 

Rustam Manock went through the ceremony of Navar- 
hood (Samvant 1731) at the age of 40 . . , . 1675 

Date of the mention, in a Dutch book, of Rustam 


Manock’sname as a broker of three Companies, one of 
which seems to be the Dutch . . . . . . . . 1681 

Rustam Manock, signing first an important communal 
document as the head of the priestly commu- 
nity . . . . . . . . • * 0th June 1685 

The new English East India Company, of which Rustam 
Manock was a ppointed broker, founded . . . . 1698 

130. Ms. Bk. p. Vid^ my “History of the Parsi Panchayet” 

( H ailSlrtd ). 

131. Vide the Firhest of the Navars at Naosari, which is now being pub- 
ished by the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, p. 36. 
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Date of the Inscription on a well at Hajira, near 
Surat, built for public use by Rustam Manock 
(Samvant 1755) . . . . . . . . . . . . 1699 

Sir Nicholas Waite arrived at Surat as the head of the 
Factory of the New East India Company and appoint- 
ed Rustam Manock its broker . . 19th January 1699^®^ 

Sir William Norris, the Ambassador, arrived at 
Maslipatam . . . . . . 25th September 1699^®® 

Rustam Manock’s Visit to the Court of Aurangzib 
with the English Ambassador 1710 

Rustam Manock’s Visit of Dandehd Rajpuri .. .. 1701 

Rustam appointed broker for the United Trade ” . .1704^®'^ 

Rustam Manock \s visit of Goa to secure the release of 
Osman Chalibi’s ship captured by the Portu- 
guese . , . . . . . . . . Date uncertain 

Rustam Manock removed from Brokership by the 
Nawaband imprisoned at the instance of Waite About 1705 

Rustam Manock ’s death 30th July 1721 

Rustam Manock's youngest son Nowroji sailed per 
ship Salisbury, for England, to seek redress from the 
United East India Company, and arrived in 
London .. .. .. April 1723 

The date of the 1st Document, viz., the letter from 17 
Directors of the East India Company to the Presi- 
dent and Council of Bombay”, directing thatFramji 
and Bomanji, the sons of Rustam Manock, may be at 
once released from confinement . . 19tli August 1723 
Second Document, viz., the Award of four Arbitrators 
appointed by the E. I. Company in favour of the sons 
of Rustam Manock . . . . 18th January 1724 

Third Document — The Award noted by the Lord 

Mayor and Alderman Februarj^ 1724 

Fourth Document — A letter to Nowroji’s two brothers 
in India, Framji and Bomanji, from Cha. Boonet, 

182 Bnice^s Annals of the Honorable East India Company Vol. Ill 
(1910), p. 335. 133 Ibid, p. 344L 134 ib,d, p. 509. 
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in London, 
London 
Nowroji died 


speaking of Nowroji's work in 

26th March 1726 

on 13th April 1732^®® 


VII. 

(C) The historical events^ mentioiied in the Qisseh* 

We will now examine the historical events referred to in the 
Qisseh-i Rustam Manock. The Persian poem Qisseh-i Rustam 
Manook, refers to the following historical events of the time of 
Aurangzeb : — I. The Jaziyeh or Poll tax, imposed by Aurangzeb. 
II. Shivaji’s Sack of Surat. III. Rustam Manock’s appointment 
as Broker of the English Factory. IV. Rustam Manock’s visit of 
the Mogul Court in the company of an English factor : (a) The 

visit itself, (b) The state of affairs after the visit and on the return 
of the Embassy of Sir William Norris. V. Rustam Manock^s 
visit, during the refurn journey from the Mogul Court, of : — (a) 
Dandah-i Rajpuri, (6) Daman, and (c) Naosari. XI. Rustam 
Manock’s visit of Goa to get Osman Chalibi’s ship released from 
the hands of tlie Portuguese. 

I, The Jaziyeh imposed by Aurangzeb. 

Tlie Qisseh says, that the Jaziyeh-tax imposed by Aurangzeb 
was felt heavily by the people, both the Parsees and the non- 
Parsees of Surat. The Parsees as a bod)’^ applied to Rustam 
Manock to relieve them from the tax (ziilmafteh). Rustam complied 
with their request. Then, some poor people of other communities 
also appealed to him individually for help and he paid the taxes 
due by them. I will speak of this subject under two heads : — 

1. Aurangzeb. His belief, bigotry and other characteristics 

which induced him to impose the tax. 

2. The tax itself. The date, and the rate of the imposition 

of the tax, etc. 


13® Jalbhoy 8eth gives the year as 1733, (Ui p. 31) 

but the Parsee Prakash I., p. 29, gives it correctly as 1732. The Parsee 
date, given by both, is roz 2 mah 7, 1101 Yazdazardi. The Yazdazardi 
year 1101 corresponds to 1732 and not to 1733. 
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1. Aurangzeb. His belief, bigotry and other 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

Aurangzeb was born, on 24th October 1618, of 8hah Jehan’s 
The Early Mumtaz Mahal, in the moving camp of 

life of Anrang- Jahangir, at Dahod, in the Panch Mahal, when his 
parents were marching with the camp of his 
grandfather. He was, out of the four sons of Shah Jahan, the third 
son. and was a Sunni Mahomedan by faith. He took an active part 
in the fratricidal war about the right of succession during the very 
life time of Shah Jahan, He gained over to his side his brother 
Jliirad. telling him, that he did not want, on the throne, Dara, who 
was a free-thinker and Suhja who was a Shiah ; but that he liked to 
bee on the throne a true good Mahomedan of the Sunni belief, and 
that, if he gained victory over his brothers, he would go on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Thus, with the help of his brother Murad, 
he defeated the other two brothers, and then, going to Agra, made 
his aged father Shah Jahan a prisoner. Though, at first, he 
pretended outwardly that he wanted Murad to be enthroned, in 
the end, he got himself enthroned, saying, that Murad was, at the 
ViTV time of the enthronement, found to be drunk. He was i)ro- 
claimed king in 1658 and ruled till 1707. Shah Jahan died in 1666, 
continuing as bis son's prisoner at Agi-a for 8 years. 

During Aurangzeb’s reign, the Mahrathas had risen in j>ower 
under Shivaji (1627-1683), known later on as “ the Raja of the 
Mahrathas.’’ At first, Shivaji pounced upon the territories of the 
Sultans of Bijapur and Golconda and then attacked the cam]> of 
Aurangzeb, Aurangzeb left Delhi in 1683 to go to fight with the 
Mahrathas and other powers, and though he died in 1707, he did 
not return to the capital again from fear, lest he may be imfuisoned 
there by any one of his rebellious sons, just as he liad imi>risoned his 
father Shah Jahan there. With an army of about one lakh of men, 
he took Bijapore in 1686 and (rolcomla in 1687, in which year the 
Moghal power was at its zenith. He could not successfully suppress 
the power of the Mahrathas. He j)ut Sambhaji to a cruel death 
and took liis son Sahu a prisoner. All this further enraged the 
Mahrathas, who were skilled in hill warfare and who avoided pitched 
battles on the plains. Most of the Deccan fortresses on the hills of 
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the Deccan were the work of the Mahrathas during these stormy 
times when they thought it advantageous to fight a guerilla warfare. 
Aurangzeb had to retreat to Ahmednagar where he died in 1707 A.C. 
His last words are said to be : “I have committed many crimes, 
I know not with what punishment I may be visited.”^^® Though 
in the middle of his reign, he had raise 1 the power of the Moghal 
empire to its zenith, at the time of his death, when the Rajputs and 
Mahrathas were still strong, the decline had begun. 

Aurangzeb had, in his boyhood, received all the orthodox 
education of his time. His religious training 

Heligions puritanism, which”, as said by 

Life. Lane- Poole, “ w^as at once his destruction and his 

ruin”.^'^'^ He received no broad liberal education. 
His own sketch of what a prince’s education must be, is very 
interesting, and had he been given that education, perhaps, his 
power, and after him, that of his heirs would have continued long.’' 
Even when he was, as it were, a boy-governor in the Deccan at the 
age of 17, he was their king, more of the future world than of the 
present one, and was taking a serious view of life, instead of a 
vself-enjoying life of a })rince. In 1643, when he was aged 24 he 
is said to have retired for some time as a fakir or monk into the 
jungles of the Western Ghauts. Even during his conquests of the 
Mahomedan Powers of the Deccan, he appeared, as said by Dr. 
Friar, “ under colour of a Fakier”.^-'^ In the matter of fakir shi'p\ 

Lane Poole compares him to Emperor Charles V of Europe. But 
we find this difference ; Charles became, as it were, a Christian 
fakir in his old age when he was much baffled and disappointed, but 
Aurangzeb became a Mahomedan /a in the full bloom of youth 
and in the midst of aU the attractions of a pleasant life open to 
princes. It is said that when during the appearance of a comet for 
four weeks in 1665, he. out of some thoughts of religious penance, 
only drank a little water and ate a small quantity of millet 
bread” his father Shah Jahan rebuked him for all this 

Sinclair’s History of India, Chap. VI, Ed. of 1889, p. 80. 

Stanley I^ane-Poole’s Aurangzib, p. 27. 

138 Fryer 'g Account of East India and Persia (1698) p. 166, Letter 

IV. Chap. IV. 

Stanley Lane Poole’s Aurangzib, p. 65. 
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austerity, but to no purpose. His brother, Dara Shikoh, who 
had gone to the other extreme and was taken to be an agnostic 
or an atheist, was led by Aurangzeb’s austerities to speak 
of him as a saint”.^^®^ 

Lane- Poole thus explains his austerities of his boyhood and 
his subsequent successes as an Emperor : “ The truth seems to 

be that his temporary retirement from the world was the youthful 
impulse of a morbid nature excited by religious enthusiasm. 
The novelty of the experiment soon faded away. The fakir 
grew heartily tired of his retreat ; and the young Prince 
returned to carry out his notions of asceticism in a sphere where 
they were more creditable to his self-denial and more operative 

upon the great world in which he was Jborn to work His 

ascetic mind was fitted to influence the course of an einpire/'^^® 
Lane-Poole, who compares his life to that of Cromwell in Eng- 
land, thus speaks of his puritanic life : “ Aiirangzeb was, first 
and last, astern Puritan. Nothing in life- neither throne nor 
love nor ease, weighed for an instance in his mind against Iiis fealty 
to the principles of Islam. For religion he persecuted the Hindus 
and destroyed their temples, while he damaged his exchequer by 
abolishing the time-honoured tax on the religious festivals and fairs 
of the unbelievers. For religion’s sake he waged his unending 
wars in the Deccan, not so much to stretch wider the boundaries 
of his great empire as to bring the lands of the heretical Shi’a within 
the dominion of orthodox Islam. To him the Deccan was Dar-al- 
Harb : he determined to make it Dar-al-Islam. Religion induced 
Aurangzib to abjure the pleasures of the senses as completely 
as if he had indeed become the fakir he had once desired to be. No 
animal food passed his lips, and his drink was water ; so that, as 
Tavernier says, he became ‘thin and meagre, to which the great fasts 
which he keeps have contributed. During the w hole of the duration 
of the comet, which appeared very large in India, where I then 
was, Aurangzib only drank a little water and ate a small quantity 
of millet bread ; this so much affected his health that he nearly 
died; for besides this he slept on the ground, with only a tiger’s 
skin over him ; and since that time he has never had perfect health. 


Ibid., p. 29. 


Ibid, 
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Following the Prophet’s precept that every Muslim should practise 
a trade, he devoted his leisure to making skull-caps, which were 
doubtless bought up by the courtiers of Delhi with the same 
enthusiasm as was shown by the ladies of Moscow for Count Tolstoi’s 
boots. He not only knew the Koran by heart, but copied it twice 
over in his fine calligraphy, and sent the manuscripts, richly adorned, 
as gifts to Mecca and Medina. Except the pilgrimage, which he 
dared not risk, lest he should come back to find an occupied throne, 
he left nothing undone of the whole duty of the Muslim. Even the 
English merchants of Surat, who had their own reasons for disliking 
the Emperor, could only tell Ovington that Aurangzeb was a 
' zealous professor ' of Isl§,m, ' never neglecting the hours of devotion 
nor an}d^hing which in his sense may denominate him a sincere 
believer*.” 

His bigotry and dislike of the Hindu religion led to an insurrec- 
tion by the Satnamis, a sect of Hindu devotees. 
His bigotry. They rebelled in thousands and their life of 
devotion led people to think that they w^ere 
invulnerate and “ swords, arrows and musket balls had no effect 
on these men.” The spread of this belief about their power 
led others to join them and depressed Aurangzeb’s army. It is 
said that, to counteract this influence, Aurangzeb resorted to holy 
charms from the Koran. He wrote them and attached them to 
the banners of his army. These charms serving as inspiring amulets 
encouraged his Mahomed ans who in the end suppressed the 
revolt. 

Aurangzeb had, as time advanced, become a religious bigot 
and the following, that we read of him, explains the event of the 
imposition of the Jaziyeh tax, which his great grandfather Akbar 
had abolished : Had Aurangzeb followed the policy of Akbar 

he might have consolidated his empire and reigned 

as the undisputed monarch of the w^hole of India 

The dream of Aurangzeb’s life, now that he was firmly planted on 
the throne, was the destruction of idolatry, and the establishment 
of Mahomedanism throughout the length and breadth of the land 
.... Aurangzeb then began his religious persecutions. He 

Ibid, pp. 64-65. Ibid, p. 136. Ibid, pp. 136-37. 
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degraded the Rajputs. All Hindus, employed under government, 
were compelled either to embrace the Muslim faith, or lose their 
appointments. Idols were overturned, pagodas destroyed, and 
mosques built with the materials. Even, in the holy city of Benares, 
the most sacred temples w’ere levelled to the ground, mosques 
erected in their place, and the images used as steps for ‘ the faithful’ 
to tread on. Hindus were not allowed to celebrate their festivals 
and Jaziya, a tax on infidels that had been abolished by Akbar, was 
revived. All the \dceroys in the provinces had instructions to act 
in the same manner. No tax could possibly be more unpopular 
than this Jaziya, and the imposition of it led to the most fatal 
consequences to tlie empire. 

Hedislilced wine, music and even poetry, {a) He stopped music, 
not only from his court, but also from his capital 
His Dislike of city. It is said, that, once, hundreds of musicians 
Mnsic^ poe tri/, singers, watching the time of his going to a 

and Wine. mosque, carried a funeral [)rocessiou with a 

number of biers raising cries of mourning. When 
Aurangzeb inquired what the matter was, they said to him that 
as he has prohibited they carried it to the burying ground 

for being buried. He cooly said that, th(‘V must take proper 
care, that it is buried deep so that it may not revive again. 
(b) His dislike of poets and poetry is .surprizing. He said : 
'' Poets (leal in falsehoods.'’ That was in reference to their 
indulging in poetic fancies, which looked likt* going beyond the 
truth. The poets of the Moghal Courts of his f>redcces.sors really 
went beyond ])roper limits in their ('xaggeratf'd praises of their 
royal and noble patrons ; and so, his remarks ma}' pcrliaps apply to 
such poets. 

(c) Again he stopped all clironicle- writing. We know’ that, Babar, 
Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan, all wrote, or got wTitten, chronicles 
of the events of their reigns. But Aurangzeb discontinued this 
practice. All the historical accounts of his reign that have come 
down to us w^ere wTitten secretly by some person.s without his 
knowledge or after his time. This also seems to have been the result 


David Sinclair’s History of India (Edition of 1889), }>. 77. 
Stanley I^ane-Poole’s Aurangzib, p. 58. 
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of his puritanic views, that, in the life-time of the king, the writers 
were likely to flatter their royal masters.^^® {d} His dislike for 
wine was equally strong. As Stanley Lane-Poole suggests for 
his predecessors, even Akbar included, that ‘ ‘ they abandoned 
themsclve to voluptuous ease, to Wein, Weib und Gesang/’ the 
lines attributed by some to Luther, were, as it were, true for 
them: 


Wer nicht liebt Wein Weib und Gesang 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Labenlang. 
i.e,y ‘‘ He who does not like wine, wife and song, remains a fool for 
the whole of his life. ’ Many Persian poets sang in that tone. 
But they were not right in Aurangzeb’s view. Some writers, 
mostly Christian, doubt the sincerity of his bigotry and puritanism, 
but Drydcn is an exception. In his play, entitled Aurangzebe, he 
expresses admiration for him.^^^^ 

His bigotry led him in 1659 to give up the calendar of 
Aura 7 igHb's ancient Persians, introduced by Akbar and 

Bigotry and the observed by Jahangir and Shah Jahan. When 
Iranian Ma- liis son Muazzan once observed the Naoroz, he 
gifs Naoro^. ^^rote a letter to him and reprimanded him. He 
wrote : '‘I came to know from the representation of a disinterested 

person that this year you observed the Nowroz festival in the 
manner of the (present) Persians. By God’s grace, keep your faith 
firm. From whom have you adopted this heretical innovation ? 
.... Anyhow this is a festivity of the Majusis .... 
Henceforward you should not observe it and repeat such folly.” 

Reading the accounts of his life from various sources, it appears, 
Aurangzib's times, that Auraiigzeb’s life presented contra- 

Contrarities in rities. We admire, at times, the simplicity of his 
life, but are surprized on reading his letter to 
his son A’azar, that even at his old age, he was fond of good tasty 


Aurangzib by Stanley Lane-Poole (1908), p. 137. Ibid, p. 69. 
Vide my pajx^r “ Wine among the Ancient Persians ”, Vide my Asiatic 
Papers” Part III, pp. 231-46. Constable's selected publications, vol. 
Ill (1892), p. 191, In his view of Aurangzeb's life, he is said to have follow- 
ed Bernier. In the words which he places in Aurangzeb’s mouth. When 
I consider life,’tis all a cheat ” (Act IV) ho, as it were sums up his puritanism. 

Ruka’at-i-Alamgiri or Letters of Aurangzebe, translated by Jamshed 
H. Bilimoria (1908) pp. 6-6, Letter II. 
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food ( khichadi and biryani, ibid., p. 12, Letter 10 ). Though 
austere in life, he was greedy of money as appears from his 
letter (No. 60) to his above “ Exalted son wherein he says : 
“ To refuse the presents brought by the nobles before you is a loss 
to the royal treasury. Though this time I forgive you for goodness' 
sake you should not do so in future." We know that Manucci 
is unusually strict in his account of Aurangzib ; but, even account- 
ing for his prejudiced exaggeration, we see, from his account, a 
number of contrarities which would not reflect credit on the life of 
an ascetic, 

2. The Jaziyeh. the date and the rate of the 

IMPOSITION OF the TAX. 

We learn from the Qisseh,that theParsees of Surat complained 
What is Ja- bitterly about the hardships caused by the 
ziyeh ? The hu- imposition of the Jaziyeh and requested Rustam 
to Manock to relieve them from these hardships. 
he paid. cc. 109- Rustam Manock relieved them. He went to the 
great Diwan and paid him a large sum (ganj 
chandi,c. 120) as a lump sum for alltheParsis. Hefurtherarranged 
to pay every year according to the number (mar ) of his people. 
On knowing this, the poor of other communities also asked his 
help. In this case, he did not take the responsibility of paying for a 
whole large community, but paid taxes for poor individuals. The 
Qisseh presents a Parsee view of the hardships of the tax. 

The Jaziyeh, pronounced in more than one way, is, according to 
Wilson^^^, a capitation tax authorized by the Mohammadan law 
of conquest to be imposed on all subjects not of the Mohammadan 
religion.” Prof. Sarkar^^'*^ says: “For permission to live in an 
Islamic State the unbeliever had to pay a tax called Jaziya which 
means ‘substitute money,’ i. e., the price of indulgence. It was first 
imposed by Muhammad, who bade his followers ‘fight those who do 
not profess the true faith, till they pay J aziya with the hand in humili- 
ty (Quran IX. 29). The last two wmrds of this command have been 
taken by the Muslim commentators to mean, that the tax should be 

Ruka’at-i-Alamgiri by J. H. Bilimoria (1908), p. 62. 

Oriental Language Glossary of Terms, p. 230, coL 2. 

Sarkar’s Aurangzeb, Vol. Ill, pp. 305*6. 
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levied in a manner humiliating to the tax-payers. As the scholars 
and divines of the time informed Aurangzeb, the books on Muslim 
Canon Law lay down that the proper method of collecting the 
jazif/eh is for the zimmi^^^ to pay the tax personally; if he sends the 
money by the hand of an agent it is to be refused ; the taxed person 
must come on foot and make payment standing, while the receiver 
should be seated and after placing his hand above that of the 
zimmi should take the money and cry out * o zirnmi ! pay the com- 
mutation money.” Such being the case, the very fact of saving 
the people, even those who could afford to pay a tax of that kind, 
from the compulsory appearance and humiliation before the tax- 
gatherer was a righteous act. All, the rich and the poor, were 
saved from the possible humility of personally going to the 
tax-gatherer and passing through all the rituality of payment. 

The early Mahomedan rulers of India levied this tax from all 
except the Brahmans, who, as a religious class, 
Aurangzeb re- were exempted from the beginning by the first 
^Ak^r^had Mahomedan invader Muhammad Ghori (A.C. 

lished. * 1175-76), Firuz Shah (A. C. 1351 to 1388) 

taxed the Brahmans also. Akbar abolished the 
tax (1579 A. C.). But Aurangzeb re-imposed it “ in order, as the 
Court historian records, to ‘ spread Islam and put down the practice 
of infidelity ’ On learning of the imposition of this tax, the 
Hindus of Delhi mustered in force below the balcony of the 
royal palace on the bank of the Jumna and requested the 
removal of the tax, but their request was not accepted. Then, 
one Friday, when Aurangzeb was going to the Jamma Masjid, 
the Hindus mustered strong on the way and repeated the 
request. When they did not disperse, though aslced to do so, 
Aurangzeb moved elephants in his front to clear his way. Some 
people were trampled to death in this attempt. Several writers 
refers io the severity of the jaziyeh. 


(a) 

on 


Robert Orme say^s : “In order to palliate to his Mahomedan 
subjects, the crimes by which he had become 
sovereign, he determined to enforce the 
conversion of the Hindoos throughout his 


“ Zimmi, one tolerated by the Muhammadan law on paying 
an annual tax.” (Steingass, p. 559). Sarkar’s Aurangzeb, III, p. 308. 
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empire by the severest penalties, and even threatened the 
sword The religious vexation continued. Labour left 


the field and industry the loom ; until the decrease of the revenue 
drew representations from the governors of the provinces ; which 
induced Aurengzebe to substitute a capitation tax, as the balance 
of the account between the two religions. It was laid with heavy 
disproportion on the lower orders of Hindoos, which compose 
the multitude.’' 

As to the classes of the zimmi, Prof. Sarkar says: “The 
impost was not proportioned to a man's actual 
Its three class- ii^come, but the assessees were roughly divided 
€.s- for assess- into three classes, according as their property 
was estimated at not more than 200 dirhams 
(‘the poor’), between 200 and ten thousand 
dirhams (the middle class) and above ten thousand (‘the rich’). 
Money-changers, cloth-dealers, landowners, merchants and 
physicians were placed in the highest class, while artisanv<, such 
as tailors, dyers, cobblers and shoe-rnakens were counted as ‘poor.’ 
This last class paid only when their professional income left a margin 
above the cost of maintaining themselves and their families.'’ 

It is quite natural, that the que‘stion, whether sufficient margin 
was left to the poor to maintain themselves, being a difficult 
one to determine a hard tax-master would spread great hardship 
among the poor. The Parsees of Surat at the time were mostly 
weavers. It seems that, it was this class of the poor from among 
the non-Parsees that may have been released by Rustam 
Manock.^''’® ’’ 

Even Shivaji protested, politely but strongly, in a letter to 
(6) ShivajVs Aurangzeb, but to no effect. The letter is long, 
against t h e interesting from several points of view, 

Jaziyeh. So, I give here some important parts of it from the 

Historical Fragment® of the Mogul Empire, j)p. 73-74. 

Sarkar’s Aurangzeb III (1916), p. 306. 

It may be mentioned that, to release, from small j>etty debts, the 
poor who have been sent to prison for debts unavoidably incurred, was 
considered, up to the last century, an act of great righteousness. The first 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., is said to have done bo in many cases. 
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text as given by Professor Sarkar : “ This firm and constant 

well-wisher Shivaji, after rendering thanks for the grace of God and 
the favours of the Emperor — which are clearer than the Sun, — ^begs 
to inform Your Majesty that, although this well-wisher was led by 
his adverse Fate to come away from your august presence without 
taking leave,^^® yet he is ever ready to perform, to the fullest extent 
possible and proper, everything that duty as a servant and 

gratitude demand of him It has recently 

come to my ears that, on the ground of the war with me having 
exhausted your w^ealth and emptied the imperial treasury, Your 
Majesty has ordered that money under the name of jaziya should 
be collected from the Hindus and the imperial needs supplied with 
it. May it please Your Majesty ! That architect of the fabric 
of empire (Jalaluddin), Akbar Padshah, reigned with full power 
for 52 (lunar) years. He adopted the admirable policy of perfect 
harmony {stfUi-i-Lul) in relation to all tlie various sects, such as 
Christians, Jews, Muslims, Uadu’s followers^^®, sky- worshippers 
ffalakia)^®^\ malakias,^^^ materialists {ansaria), atheists (daharia), 
Brahman and Jain priests. The aim of his liberal heart was to 
cherish and protect all peo{)le. So he became famous under the 
title of ‘‘ the World’s Spiritual Guide (Jagat Guru),” then 
Shivaji relates how' Jahangir and Shah Jahan loyally 
followed Akbar, and adds: “They, too, had the power of levying 
the jaziya] but they did not give place to bigotry in their hearts, as 
they considered all men, high and low, created by God, to be (living) 
examples of the nature of diverse creeds and temperaments. Their 

Sarkar 8 Auraiigzeb , III, p. 325. *** This a reference to Sivaji’s flight 

from Delhi in a basket of fruits. 

They were known as Dldu panthis ( A Dadu 

panthi is “ a follower of the religious sect of Dadu, a cotton cleaner of 
Ahmedabad, in the bf^ginning of the seventeenth century, who endeavoured 
to establish a sort of monotheist ical worship.” (Wilson’s Oriental Language 
Glossary of Terms, p. 117, col. I). 

Shivaji seems to refer to the Parsees under this name. According 
to Steingass, filk means a lire-woi’shipper If we read the 

word ^ as falaq heaven, then falakia would mean heaven or sun- 

worshippers. Ill that sense also the word would apply to Parsees. 

The Sect of the Malakites. 
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kindness and benevolence endure on the pages of Time as their 
memorial, and so prayer and praise for these (three) pure souls will 
dwell for ever in the hearts and tongues of mankind, among both 
great and small. Prosperity is the fruit of one’s intentions. 
Therefore, their wealth and good fortune continued to increase, as 
God’s creatures reposed in the cradle of peace and safety (in their 
reigns) and their undertakings were achieved. But in Your 
Majesty’s reign, many of the forts and provinces have gone out of 
your possession, and the rest will soon do so, too, because there mil 
be no sla( kness on my part in ruining and devastating them. Your 

peasants are down-trodden It is a reign in which 

the army is in a ferment, the merchants complain; the Muslims cry, 

the Hindus are grilled ; most men lack bread at night 

How can the royal spirit permit you to add the hardship of the 
jaziya to this grievous state of things ? The infamy will quickly 
spread from west to east and become recorded in books of 
history that, the Emperor of Hindustan, coveting the beggars ’ 
bowds, takes jaziya from Brahmans and Jain monks, yogis, 
sannayasis, bairagis, paupers, mendicants, ruined wretches, and 
the famine-stricken,— that his valour is shown by attacks on the 
wallets of beggars, — that lie dashes down (to the ground) the name 
and honour of the Timiirids! May it please Your Majesty ! If you 
believe in the true Divine Book and Word of God (/.e., the Quran), 
you will find there (that God is styled) Rabb-ul-alamin, the Lord 
of all men, and not Rabb-ul-musalmin, the Lord of the Muhamadans 
only. Verily, Islam and Hinduism are antithetical terms. They 
are (diverse pigments) used by the true Divine Painter for blending 
the colours and filling in the outlines (of His picture of the entire 
human species). If it be a mosque, tlie call to prayer is chanted 
in remembrance of Him. If it be a temple, the bell is rung 
in yearning for Him only. To show bigotry for any man’s creed 
and practices is ^really) altering the words of the Holy Book. To 
draw (new) lines on a picture is to find fault with the painter. . . . 
In strict justice the jaziya is not at all law^ful. From the point of 
view of administration it can be right only if a beautiful woman 
wearing gold ornaments can pass from one country to another \ 
without fear or molestation. (But) in these days even the cities 
are being plundered, what of the open country ? Not to speak of 
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its injustice, this imposition of the jaziya is an innovation in India, 
and inexpedient. If you imagine piety to consist in oppressing 
the people and terrorising the Hindus, you ought first to levy 
jaziya from Rana Raj Singh, who is the head of the Hindus. Then 
it will not be so very difficult to collect it from me, as I am at )^oiir 
service. But to oppress ants and flies is far from displaying valour 
and spirit. I wonder at the strange fidelity of your officers that 
they neglect to tell you of the true state of things, but cover a 
blazing fire with straw ! May the sun of your royalty continue to 
shine above the horizon of greatness.”^^^ 

This Jaziya tax, with other acts of indignity, had euibittered 
the Rajputs, who, at first, were on the side of 
Jazhieh alltti- the Moglial Emperor. Stanley Lane Poole says 
ated the Ray qjj subject : ‘‘ But for liis tax upon heresy, 

tn(U uud helped i , i- i 

the Mahraituu interference with their inborn sense 

/./ shimji. of dignity and honour, Aurangzib might have 

still kept the Rajputs by his side as priceless allies in the 
long struggle in which he was now to engage in the Deccan.’' 

It was the unpopularity of this Jaziyeh that led to the 
po])ularity of the Mahrathas who were fighting against him. 
“ The religious bigotry only inflamed his own puritanical zeal, and 
he was imprudent enough to insist on the strict levying of his poll- 
tax on Hindus — which had considerably helped the popularity of 
the Marathas in the very country where it was most important 
to lay aside Muhammadan prejudices. His first step on arriving in 
the Deccan was to issue stringent orders for the collection of the 
hated Jaziya. Tlie people and their headmen resisted and rioted 
in vain. A tried officer was detached wdth a force of horse and foot 
to exact the poll-tax and jinnish the recusants. It is significant 
that in three months this sagacious officer rc^ported that he had 
collected the poll-tax of Burhanpur for the I3ast year (Rs. 26,000) 
and begged the Emperor to appoint some one else to carry on the 
unpleasant business (Khafi Khan, Elliot’s History of India, Vol. 
VII, pp. 310, 311) 

Sarkar's Aurangzeb, HI, pp. 324-29, 

S. Lane Poole’s Aurangzib (1908), p. 142. 

Ibid., pp. 174-175. The poll tax officer was called ‘‘ Aniin-i-JizyaJ 
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Dr, John Fryer, who had landed in India in 1672 and had gone 
to Surat after visiting various places, gives a 
(c) Dr, John brief account of the Parsecs at Surat. He says 
on the Parsees, when he first landed in 

Parsees, India abstained from eating flesh following the 

Hindus usage, but that when the Moslems came 
they took to flesh-eating. So, when Aurangzeb imposed poll-tax 
upon non-MoslemSj they expected that, as they did not follow 
Hindu customs, they would be exempted, but that was not the 
case. He says : “ On this side the Water are People of another 
Offspring than those we have yet mentioned ; these be called 
Parseys, who were made free Denizens by the Indians before the 
Moors were Masters and have continued to Inhabit where they 
first set Footing, not being known above Forty Miles along the 

Sea-coast, nor above Twenty mile Inland where they 

complying with some Propositions, as not to Kill any Beasts or 
living Creatures, and Conform to many of the Gentue^^^ Ceremonies 
were Entertained and allowed to live among tliem. Since tlieMoors 
have Subdued the Country, they think themselves not obliged by 
the former Capitulation, they Feeding on both Fish and Flesh ; 
and for that reason were in hopes of exemption from the present 
Poll, pretending their Law agreeable to the Moors, but they 
would not free them from the Tax. These drink Wine, and are of 
the Pace of the Ancient Persians." 


We learn from the Ahkarn-i Alamgiri (No. 72) that Aurangzeb 

was inexorable in the matter of levying the Jaziyeh. 
Once, Firuz Jang, suggested that, in order to 
increase the populatio]) of a certain ])lace on the 
banks of the river Bliima, which su}>plied provi- 
sions for the im)>erial camp, " the ])oll-tax (Jaziya) 
on the Hindu residents of the place ‘‘ may be abolished ’’ . . . 
‘‘ The Emperor wrote : I do not accept tlie helpers from 


A u r a n g zih 
inexorable in 
the collection 
of Jaziyeh. 


165 Account of East India and Persia in Eight letters, being nine 
years’ Travels; begun 1671 and finished 1681 (1698), p. 117. 
i.e.y the river Tapti. 
i.e., the Mahoniedans. 
t.6., the Hindus. 

Anecdotes of Aurangzib by J. Sarkar, 2nd ed, of 1925, p. 132, 
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among the infidels. Your wish for the colonising of the grain 
market at the tomb, and your upsetting the command contained 
in the text-book of the holy Quran concerning Jazlya, which is 
(‘ Chastise them till they pay Jaziya from the hand because they 
are humbled ’), by substituting for it the words ‘they deserve to be 
excused,’ are a thousand stages remote from the perfect wisdom 
and obedience to the august Religious Laws which are possessed by 
this trusted servant aware of my sentiments.” 

The Venitian traveller Niccolao Manucci was a very harsh 
critic of Aurangzib’s reign. But, what he 
Mauurcf oT^Ait about Aurangzib’s inexorableness about 

rangzib's inex- the imposition of this tax is supported by 

orahleness about authorities.^^^ He savs that the tax was 

this tax, . . / - , 

imposed in 1678-1079, in s})ite of the opposition 

of ” all tlie high-placed and important men at the 

Court The King stood firm, still more so because 

it was Ills ]mr])ose to spread the Mahomedan religion 

among those people (the Hindus). He was of the opinion 

that he had found in this tax an excellent means of 

siK'ce'Hling in converting them, besides thereby replenishing his 

treasuries greatly.* He said to his nobles who opposed : “All 

my thoughts are turned towards the welfare and the development 

of my kingdom and towards the propagation of the religion of the 

great Muhammad.” Manucci says that, at last, his eldest sister 

Bcgam Sahib, entreated him to keep away from the tax, but to no 

purpose. She represented Hindustan to be a vast ocean and the 

king and the royal family as ships in it and said : “ If the ships 

and the sailors must always try to render the seas favourable and 

pacifh^ towards them in order to navigate with success and arrive 

happily at port ; in tlie same way your Majesty ought to appease 

and soften the ocean of your subjects.*’ With these words “ she 

attempted to throw" herself at his feet.” But he disregarded her 

Ibid.y pp. 132-33. According to Sarkar, Klia-fi Khan, II, 279, 378, 
Akhbarat year 38 sheet 232 speaks of Aiirangzib’s strictness for the Jaziyeh. 
Vide Elp7ii)istone\^ History of India for his severity in the matter of the 
Jaziyeh (Vol. II, p. 495!) 

Storia Do Magor or Mogul India, translated by William Irvine, (1907), 
Vel. Ill, pp. 288-91. ^’2 JUd^ pp. 288-9. ^’3 /h/J, p. 289. 
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entreaties and cooly said: “Madam, forget not that when 
Muhammad entered the world it was entirely drowned in the 
idolatry of the unbeliever, but no sooner had that incomparable 
prophet reached the age of discretion then he busied himself with 
all his itrength in freeing the peoples from so dangerous a condition 
by establishing among them his holy doctrines. Of what methods, 
I beg you to say, did he make use to gain such a purpose ? Was 
it not by that taxation ? Manucni says that shortly after, 
there occurred a violent earthquake and the nobles, attributing 
it to the wrath of God, asked Aurangzib to reconsider the matter. 
But he cooly replied : “ It is true that the earth lately trembled, 

but it is the result of the joy it felt at the course I am adopting." 
Then Manucci adds that, for every 25thousiind rupees that he got 
by this tax, the tax gatherer “ must have at the least rt^eovered 
one hundred thousand. '^^'’ 

Manucci speaks thus about the severity of the tax. “Hindu 
traders living in this empire are forced to pay every year in 
advance a personal tax, as 1 have once before stated (11.1^2 : 
III. 51 ; IV, 28), In return, they are given a receipt to serve 
as a passport; but when they travel to another kingdom or 
province of this em2)ire the said passport is of no value. On their 
outward and their return journey the same amount is collected. 
In this way the merchants suffer from the great impositions, and 
thus many of them and of the bankers are ruined. Aurangzib 
rejoices over these failures, in the belief that by such extortion thest‘ 
Hindus will be forced into embracing the Mahomedan faith." 

(V)l. Tod, in his Rajasthan, thought that this tax was one of 
the causes of the overthrow of the Mogul power. 
{e} Tod on the He says: “To tlie jezeya and tlie unwise 
Jazifjeh, pertinacity with which his successors adliered to 

it, must be directly ascribed the overthrow 
of the monarchy. No condition was exempted from this odious 
and impolitic assessment, which was deemed by the tyrant a 
mild substitute for the conversion he once meditated of the 
entire Hindu race to the creed of Islam." Tod says that 

Ibid, p, 291. 1^5 ihid, 176 The Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan 
or the Central and Western Rajput States of India, bv Lt.-Col. James Tod. 
1st ed. I, p. 396, Third Reprint (1880), p. 338. 
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even the Rajput Bana protested : The Rana remonstrated by 
letter, in the name of the nation of which he was the head in a 
style of such uncompromising dignity, such lofty yet temperate 
resolve, so much of eoul-stirring rebuke mingled with a 
boundless and tolerating benevolence, such elevated ideas of the 
Divinity with such pure philanthropy, that it may challenge 
competition with any epistolary production of any age, clime, or 
condition. 

We find from the letters sent by the English Factors here to 

England in 1669, that, in April 1669 Aurangzib 

. had issued orders “ for the destruction of infidel 

from the English , , i xt. * ir • iij i 

Factory Re- temples and the suppression of inndel 

ports about the teachings. * ‘ A letter from Surat, dated 26th 

November 1669, says : “You have been formerly 

advised what unsuflerable tyranny the Bannias 

endured in Surat by the force exercised by these lordly Moors 

on account of their religion ; the sweetness of which the Cozzy 

(Kazi) and other officers finding, by the large incomes paid by 

the Bannians to redeenie their places of idolatrous worship from 

being defaced and their persons from their malice, did prosecute 

their covetous avengers with that frapiency and furious zeale 

that the general body of the Bannias began to groan under 

their affliction and to take up resolves of flying the country. A 

nephew of your antient Sheroff Tulcidas Parrack was among others 

inveigled and turned Moor, which was a great heart-breaking to 

your Bannian servants and some dishonour to your house.'’ We 

read further : “ Ever since the flight of the Bannians the trade of 

Surat hath suffered great obstruction ; and ’tis the opinion of many 

wise men that it will prove of fatal consequence, to the utter ruin 

of it in case the King (t.e., Aurangzib) doth not take some effectual 

healing order for the making of this breach. For most of the 

sheroffs and moneyed men doe think of calling (in ?) their stocks and 

(according to the ciistome of this country) burying the greatest part 

underground ; so the bulke of trade, which is maintained and 

carreyed on chiefly on credit, must necessarily fail.’' 

Jhid^ 1st ed, I» pp. 379'80. The English Factories in India, 
1668-69, by Sir Forest, p. 190. Ibid, pp. 190*91. Ibid^ p. 197. 
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The Date of (a) Prof. Sarkar gives the date of the imposi- 
tion of the Jaziyeh tax as 2nd April 1679^^®. (6) 

Dr. Fryer, in his third letter, ‘‘ dated Bombaim 
1675 Sept. 22 says : Even at this inst-ant he is on a Project 

to bring them (the heathens) all over to his Faith, and has already 
begun by two several Taxes or Polls, very severe ones, especially 
upon the Brachmins making them pay a Gold Rupee an Head 
and the inferior Tribes proportionable ; which has made some 
R^^jaahs revolt, and here they begin to fly to the Portugal Countries, 
and Bombaim'*. Thus, according to Fryer it was imposed before 
1675. (c) According to Elphinstone, it was imposed some time after 

the insurrection of the Satnarinis, a sect of Hindu devotees at Narnol . 

He says : “ These disturbances had irritated his temper 

and led him to take the last step in a long course of bigotry 

and impolicy by reviving the Jezia or capitation tax on Hindus. 
Now, this revolt of this sect of devotees was in 1076.^*'^ So, accord- 
ing to Elphinstone, this tax was imposed after 1676. The people 
objected but when Aurangzib resorted to harsh treatment “ the tax 
was submitted to without further demur,*’ in 1677.^^^ (d) Stanley 
Lane-Poole does not give a certain date but says that it was ‘‘ in 
or about 1675.’*^®^ (e) Grant Duff says, that Aurangzib im])osed 

the Jaziyeh, when he was in Biirhanpur.^®® He says: '‘During 
his stay at the former city (Burhanpur), amongst other arrange- 
ments he issued orders for the collection of the Jizeea, a poll-tax 
levied on all his subjects, not Mahomedans, which was to be as 
strictly exacted in the Deccan as in the northern part of the 
empire'\^®^ He had gone to Burhanpur in So this means 

that the tax was imposed before 1683. (/) Robert Oruie, gives 

the date as 1679.^*^^ (g) Manucci sa ys that it was during tlie 

J. Sarkar’s (a) Aurangzib, 111, p. 308; {b) Studies in iVIogul India 
(1919), p. 44 ; (c) Ahkara-i. Aurangzib (J912), p. 12. 

Dr. John Fryer’s “New Account of East India and Pei-sia, Ix-gun 
1672 and tinished 1681 ” published in 1698, p. 144. 

Elphinstone'sHistory of India (1841), Voi. 11, j). 490. Ibi(t, p. 489. 

Ibid, p. 494. Elphinstone gives this date (1677) in his list of contents, 
Vol II, p. XXVI. Stanley L. Aurangzib (1008), p. 125. 

History of the Mahrathas, Ed. revised bv S. M. Edwardas (1921) 
Vol. I, p. 252. Ibid, p. 252. Ibid, p, 246. ' 

Orme’s Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire (1805), p. 74. 
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years 1678 and 1679 that Aurangzeb decided to impose a new 
tribute upon all Hindus/' In another place, he says : ‘‘ The 

death of Rajah Jaswant Singh was used by Aurangzeb as an 
opening to oppress the Hindus still more, since they had no longer 
any valiant and powerful rajah who could defend them. He 
imposed on the Hindus a poll-tax, which everyone was forced to 
pay, some more, some less. Now Jaswant Singh died in about 
1678. So, we may take it, that the tax was levied in 1678 or 1679 
(A) According to the Muntakhabu-l-Lubab, the tax was imposed 
in the Hijri year 1082, i.e., about 1672, for suppressing the power 
of the infidels. »phe Ma-asir-i Alamgiri gives the date as 1090 
Hijri, t.c. IGSOA.C.^®^ (j) Shivaji had written a long letter to Aurang- 
zeb against the imposition of the Jaziya.'®^ In that letter, he says : 
"But in your Majesty's reign, many of the forts and provinces have 
gone out of your possession and the rest will do so, too, because there 
will be no slackness on my part in ruining and devastating them '' 
Shivaji had captured, in all, 191 forts and had himself built 126 
forts/®^' Sliivaji refers in this letter, to his visit of, and captivity 
in, and flight from, Aurangzeb's Court in 1666. So, when he speaks 
of his (‘a])tiire of tlie forts, he speaks of re-conquests. The re- 
conquest of many took place in 1667-1669.^®^ The re-conquest of 
Sinhagliad, Purandhar and Mahuli took place between 1670 and 
1672. So, the letter seems to have been writtem after the 
compiest of these forts which ended in about 1672. Thus, we take 
it that, a(‘CorcIing to Shivaji, the date of the jaziyeh was some time 
brfoi'f' 1672. 


Storia Do ^logor, edited by VV. Irvine, III, p. 288. 

Jhid, II, ])[). 2:l‘}-34. 

if »2 ^ tie jIm I jj The Muntakhab A1 Liibab of Khafi 

Khan, edited by Maulavi Ivabir Al Din Ahmed, Part II (1874), p. 255 
Elliot’s History of India, \5)1. Vdl, }). 296. 

Elliot’s History of India, Vol. VH, p. 296, lu 1. According to Irvine 
Ma’asir’s date, 1st Rabi I 101X1 H. corresponds to April 12, 1679. (8toria Do 
Mogor of Mamicci by Irvine, Vol. Ill, p. 288, n. 2.) 

Vide Sarkar’s Aurangzib, Vol. Ill, p. 325y. Ibid, p. 327. 

For a list of these forts, vide “ The Life and Exploits of Shivaji, by 
Jagaimatli Lakhshman Markar (1886), pp. 103-107. The Life of Shivaji 
Maharaj, by Prof. Takakhav (1921), pp. 298-312. Ibid, p. 313 et seq. 
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Thus, we gather the following different dates from the different 
authors : — 


1. Ma’asir-i Alamgiri .. ' 

2. Miintakhab-ul Lnbab of Khafi Khan 

3. Robert Orme 

4. Manucci 

5. Fryer 

6. Grant Duff 

7. Elphinstone 

8. Stanley Lane-Poole 

9. Sarkar 

10. Shivaji 


. . April 1679 
. . 1672 

. . 1679 
. . 1678-1679 

. . before 1675 
. . before 1683 
1676-77 
. . about 1675 
2nd April 1679 
In or before 1672 


I think, w'e may attach much importance to Dr. Fryer's state- 
ment, written on 22nd September 1675 (in his third letter from 
India), saying, that Auraugzib had already laid the poll tax at the 
time, he wrote. So, we may take it that it w'as imjx)wsed some 
time before September 1675. Stanley Lanc-Poole also gives 
‘'in or about 1675’'.^^ Khafi Khan gives 1672. So, we may 
take it that it was imposed before 1675 and that it may be in 1672. 


This jaziyeh tax brought a large revenue to Aurangzib. “ It 
is recorded that the city of Burhanpur alone paid 
26,000 rupees on account of this tax, and the total 
Rate of the Tax. must liave been enormous. 

It fell heavily upon the poor. Authorities differ 
somewhat in the matter of the rate. Scott says that it was “ thir- 


teen rupees per annum for every 2,000 ru}>ees w orth of property 
possessed by Hindoos.'"^ Prof. Sarkar says : “ The rates of taxation 
wTre fixed at 12, 24 and 48 dirhams a year for the three classes 
rt?spectively, — or Rs. 3|, Rs. 6| and Rs. 13 J. On the poor, there- 
fore, the incidence of the tax W’as 6 per cent, of the gross income ; 
on the middle class it ranged from 6 to ^ p.c., and on the rich it was 
always lighter even than 21 per thousand. In violation of modern 
canons of taxation, the Jaziya hit the poorest portion of the 

Aurangzib and the Decay of the Moghal Empire by Stanley Lane 
Poole (1908), p. 125. 

Scott's Deccan quoted in Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrathas 
revised by S. M. Edwards (1921), Vol. I, p, 252. 
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population hardest. It could never be less than Rs. 3| on a man 
which was the money value of nine maunds of wheat flour at the 
average market price of the end of the 16th century (Ain I 63).’ 
The State, therefore, at the lowest incidence of the tax, annually 
took away from the poor man the full value of one year s food as 
the price of religious indulgence. Secondly, all government officials 
were exempted from the tax, though they were the wealthiest 
members of their respective classes in Soeiety.^^ 

Dr. Fryer thus speaks of the rate : “ Even at this instant he 
is on a Project to bring them (Gophers, unbelievers) all over to his 
Faith and has already begun by two several Taxes or Polls, very 
severe ones, especially upon the Brachmins (Brahmins), making 
them pay a Gold Rupee (i.e, aMohor) an head, and the inferior 
Tribes proportionable, which has made some Rajahs revolt, and 
here they begin to fly to the Portugal countries and to Bombaim. 

Manucci gives the rate as var 3 dng from Rs. 3| on the poor to 
Rs. 13J on merchants. 20''* Manucci savs : Great merchants paid 
thirteen rupees and a half, tlie middle class six rupees and a quarter 
and the poor three rupees and a half every year. This refers to 
men and not to women ; boys began to pay as soon as they passed 
their fourteenth year. Aiirangzeib did this for two reasons : first 
because by this time his treasures had begun to shrink owing to 
expenditure on his campaigns. Secondly, to force the Hindus to 
become Mahomedans. Many who were unable to pay turned 
Mahomedans, to obtain relief from the insults of the collectors. 


tSarkar's Aurangzib, Vol. IIF, p. 307. 

A New Account of East India and Peusia, Letter II I, Chap. Ill, p.I07. 

A recent writer Mr. Syod Hashimi (Faridabadi), in his article, “ The 
Real Alarngir’’ (I.slainic Culture, of October 1028, p. 627) gives the rate which 
appmaches that of Manucci. He says : “ It was levied on non-military , 

well-to-do male adults only, who had an income of at least 200 dirhams a 
year, which, at the lowest estimate, should be computed in its purchasing 
value as the equivalent of about 500 rupees in the terms of the present-day 
currency. On this income 3J ruj[)ee8 per aimum were charged, while the 
maximum estimate of the tax was about Rs. 14 per annum levied on an income 
of more than 10,000 Dirhams a year.” 

Storia Do Mogor, edited by Irvine, Vol. 11, p. 234. 
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The Qisseh says, that Rustam Manock went personally to 
the Divan and settled arrangements to pay the 
Nusserwatiji, Jaziyeh annually (cc. 120-22). But, when some 
people of other communities individually 
zi(/eh. appealed to him for help, he asked his Naib, i.c., 

assistant, Noshirwan, to pay the Jaziyeli, for the 
poor from his money (c. 150). Now as the author does not give 
the full name of Noshirwan, it is difficult to identify him. 
One Nusserwanji is referred to, later on, in the Qisseh, in the 
account of Rustam Manock‘s visit of Naosari on his return from the 
Mogul Court, where he had gone with the English ambassador. 
He is there spoken of as a relative in whose house Rustam lodged 
as a guest (c, 406). It is possible that both these persons may be one 
and the same person. We will speak of this Noshirwan, later on, 
in our account of the visit to Naosari. But, if these two Noshirwans 
are different, it is difficult to identify this Noshirwan. 

The Qissel] refers to the views of the 8ad-dar Nazm on the 
subject of the Jaziyeh. It says that, according to 
The Sad-dy Sad-dar, a person who relieves anotluT from the 
a\ 162 - 65 ."^ ' oppression (zulm) of the Jaziy(h is well rewarded for 

this act. God gives him a place in the Heaven. His 
soiilis respected in tlie presence of Zarthosht. The Sad-darNazm (/.c., 
the Book of KKK'liaptersin verse) was written in 1 495 A. C. bylranshali 
])in Malok Shah. It is possible that it was based on the Sad-darNavSr 
(the Siid-dar in prose ) , which was written by three persons, Medyomah , 
^"ardoslit and Siavaksh, soim* time after the Arab Con(piest.“^^ 

2 0 i teiiiptiHl to say that if he was Itustam’s relative, he may 

be his grandson Xoshirwan, the son of Bahinanji.- But the dates make 
tiiis supposition im})OBsihIe. I am thankful to Mr. Sohrab F. Davar for 
kindly drawing my attention to the ineonsisteney of dates in his letter of 
29th August 1928. So, we must take it that, cither be was the same Nusser- 
w anji as the one ineiitioii(‘d later on, or some other person. 

For a detailed account of the Sad-dar, rafe (ri) West S.B.F., Vol. 
XXIV, Introduction, p[>. XXXV'^l-XXXIX ; (h) Grundriss der Irani.sehen 
Philologie, Bank fl, p. 123 ; (c) Sad-dar Nasr and Sad-dar Bundehesh by 
Bomanji Nusser\N anji Dhabhar ; (d) Dr. Hyde has given a translation in 
Latin of the Sad-dar Xasr in his “ Historia Religionis vetenim Persarura,” 
under the heading of Magonim Liber Sad-dar {2nd ed. of 1760, pp. 443-512); 
(e) The Sad-dar Bahr-i-tavil (i.e., the Sad-dar in long meters), which ha« 
been translated into Gujarati by Dastiir Jamaspji Minochehrji Jamaspasana 
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We find the following references to the Jaziyeh in the Sad-dar 
Nazm’s 66th Chapter, which asks one to remain steadfast in his 
belief on the Mazdayasnin religion. 

;; j (a) 
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The first line of the chapter thus s[xjaks of its contents : 

yy j I jj jjf // ^ j vj>.oXi j *> 

1 am thankful to Mr. Bomanji Niisserwanji ])habliar for hel])ing me to trace 
the reference?. 

(Saddar Chap. h(J II. 14-18) Manuscript of the Sad-dar Nazm in the 
K. It. Cama Oriental In.stitiite, I'ide for this Ms. the Catalogue of the 
Institute by Mr. B. N. DJiabhar (1923), p. 149, No. K. 61. The colophon at 
the end, gives tlic date of the Ms. as roz A ban, Mah Asfandarmad, year 
1103 A. Y. (i.e., 1734 A. C.). It was written in Surat in the country 
(balad) of Oujarat in Hind by Mobad of Broach, Herbad Kausji, son of 
Padamji, son of Dastur Kamdin, son of Dastur Faridun, son of 

Dastur Padain, son of Osta Rain, son of Herbad Kahdnan ) 

son of Mobad Shchyar { ) son of Mobad Nahiry ar ( )• 

This scribe Kausji was the son of Dastur Padamji Kaindinji, referred to in a 
document of 1st August 1716 A. C. (Parsee Prakash I, p. 849.) 

Another old copy of the sad-dar gives us follow ing variants in the above 
verso, e.g.f c. (couplet) 1, 1. 1 has y f c. 2, 1. 2 has I instead 

of el ^ » Vide the Ms. VH, 19 ( Brelvi's Catalogue p. XXXI). 

This Ms. has no colophon. Tlie chronogram gives 14th of Mohram 900 as 

the date. (The chronogram ( 300 400 4-200=900) gives the 

Mahomedan year of the original composition, w hich, according to West 
(S. B. E. Vol. 24 Introd. p. 37), comes to I4th October 1495 A.C. 
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Traaslathn . — If a person, whether poor or rich (lit. pleasant- 
souled), possesses nothing, for the tax (money) of the Jaziya, 
wherewith he may give that Jaziyeh and if he shall be lost^^® to the 
ovihminded, and if, under the circumstances (lit. in that place) 
you give him friendship (/.e., your helping hand), and if you alone 
pay for his Jaziyeh, then know, that you have (as it were) saved 
him from being killed, and you become, in your work, a specially 
good beh-din (t.e., Zoroastrian). In the spiritual world, you will got 
from this good religion («.e., good religious act), much (lit. incal- 
culable) recompense, reward and righteousness. 
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Translation. If anybody exacts money for Jaziyeh and spends 
it after his family then know that he tats nasa (/.e., a noxious 

Az (last raftaii or shudan, to bo lost. cf. «*!* 

Hero, the meaning is: “If he, out of jx>vorty, leaves his religion, for not being 
able to pay the tax and joins the evil minded (badau), l.(., the Jud*din. 

21 « hazz, cutting np b}' the roots, a breaking off (Steingass) 

wabal, crime, sin, fault ” {Ibid). 

\\ord is kbandan, in the Ms. which I have followed, 

but the tinst letter is miswritten for ^ 

213 diminishing. The word may be read as ^ ^ gahi, 
4 e. In a (short) time, from gdh, time. 

Ch. 66 11.24-28, Mulla Feroze Library Ms. op cit. 

Ayah wife and children. 
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thing). There is nothing worse than this in our religion. You 
must break away from (ix,, avoid) this money, because this money 
is a crime on your neck. In whatever place (or way) this money 
is spent, know, that there will remain no progeny (or stock) in 
that family. Annihilation will prevail in that place and the 
family will disappear by diminution. 

The reason, why the Sad-dar,^‘® written in Persia, refers to the 
Jaziyeh, is that Jaziyeh was a tax imposed after 
the Arab conquest upon the Zoroastrians of Persia. 
The Zoroastrians of Persia had to pay the tax 
1882, when, after constant rei^resentations, it was 

Vlll 

n. Shivaji’s Sack of Surat. 

The second important subject referred to by the Qisseh is that 
The Accoimt of the Sack of Surat by Shivaji. The account 
i^hivaji's Sack of Surat as given in the 
Sack of Surat. Kisseh is briefly as follows : 


The Jaziyeh 
in Persia, 

upto the year 
cancelled. 


There are several sad-dars, all mostly treating of the same subject, but 
one is in prose, another in xerse and the thii’d in verse of the meter called 
behr i tavil. They all were written in the 14th or 15th century. The Sad* 
dar Nazni (in verse) was written in 864 A. Y. (1495 A. C.), but the prose 
Saddar was written long before this. For another Ms. of the Sad-dar Nazm 
in the Mulla Feroze Library, vide the Su}>pleinentary Catalogue of Arabic- 
Persiari Mss. by Mr. S. A. Brelvi (1917), p. XXXI. 

Mr. BoinanjiBehramji Patel, in his ParscePrakash, Vol. I (pp. 654-66) 
giA^es a very interesting account of the Avork of the Persian Zoroastrian 
Amelioration fund foimded in Bombay on 11th January 1855. One of the 
objects of that fund Avas to relieve the Zoroastrians of Persia from the burden 
of the Jaziyeh tax. The late Mr. Maiiockji Hataria, the agent in Pereia of 
the above fund, had been to the 2k)i'oastrians of Persia, Avhat Rustam Manock 
Avas to the Zoroastrians of 8urat. AVe find a succinct account of the incidence 
of the Jaziyeh in Persia, included in the above account (Ibid, pp. 659-66). 
The annual payment by the Bombay Parsees for their co-religionists in 
Pei-sia came to about Rs. 5,000. The Bombay Parsees jrnid it regularly from 
about 1858 to 1881. The total they paid during these years came to about 
Rfi. 1,09,564. Rich Parsees of Bombay had given large sums of money to be 
permanently invested, for the Jaziyeh to be x^iid annually from its interest. 
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1. Shivaji is spoken of as Shiva^^® ghani ( ^), f.e., Shiva, 
the plunderer. 

2. He came with a large equipage (hashnid faravan). The 
author gives the number of his followers as 50,000. 

3. He arrested men, women and even milk-drinking children 

(kudakan shir khur) from all four directions and detained them in 
prison ( c. 172). 

4. He carried away as booty (gharat), from all houses in the 
city, sillceii cloth (qumas), gold, silver, household furniture (kala) 
and jewellery (or articles, ganj). 

5. As a result of this confusion of arrests (gir o dar) there 
was a general flight (gurigh). 

6. He set fire everywhere. 

7. All were stupifiod (satuh) by his oppre>ssion. 

8. Several helpless people were imploring for forgiveness from 
zulrnaneh, i,e., money for ransom. 

Sir Jamsetjet^ Jeejc*ebhov, the lirst J^<aronet, had announced the payment 
ef a sum of Ks. 25,000 for the purpose, before^ the foundation of the Fund, 
and his sons, later on, set a]>art that sum. The above-mentioned account 
gives one an idea of the distress whicli the Zomastrians of Persia ha<l to suffer 
i)r this tax. It was in lUl^iizan 1299 flijri (Augu.st 1882), that the late Shah 
Nasserud-din, after several representations from the Parsecs of Bombay and 
England, during his visit of England, kindly cancelled the tax. 
Sir H. Kavvlinson and Mr. Edwards Eastwick, who were ap|K>int€Ml to look 
after the arrangements for the Shah’s visit to England in 1873, and various 
other British oflicers, tried their best to help the Pars(Xis in this matter. At 
last, it was Mr, Bonald Thomson, the then British ambassador at Teheran, 
who, with his letter, dated Tehe ran, 27th Se{)tember 1882, addressed to Sir 
(then Mr.) Diiishaw Manockji Petit, Bart., sent the royal farrnin with its 
translation, cancelling the tax. The /c/rmin is headed: “Royal Barman 
issued by His Majesty Na.s8ereddeen Shall, relieving the Zoroastrians of Persia 
from the payment of the tribute annually levied from them under tlie name 
of Jezieh. ’’ (Ibid, p. 662.) 

Mi ’ at the end of the name is simply honorific. Ev'eii modern writers 
on his life, at times, speak of him as Shiva, e.g., Prof. Jadunath Sarkar in his 
‘^Sliivaji and his Times” (1910). 

Cf. Gujarati 

22 0 p -Jt Steingass does not give the word, but the word seems to mean 
ransom, lit. a sum of money given for being released from oppression (zulm). 
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9. Those who were arrested sent words to their wives and 
children, that they were much oppressed and that they will not be 
free from the fetters of the unholy Shiva ghani, unless zidnidneh 
or ransom was paid. 

10. Those to whom the errand was sent were quite helpless 
as they themselves were plundered and their houses burnt and 
they themselves were without food and dress. 

11. So, broken-hearted and ashamed to ask (pur khajal), they 
went to Rustam Manock and prayed for help. They said that 
Shiva ghani has carried away some men from our houses and asks 
Rs. 1 0,000 as ransom for these men. He has come like Ahriman and 
has become an enemy of the city and the villages. 

12. He had an army of 50,000 soldiers. 

13. That army had, at its head, two leaders, one of whom is 
vicious (or cruel) and the other devillish. They were hostile 
to the Zoroastrians. They devastated the city and the villages 
and carried away from all houses silver, ornaments, apparel and 
grain as pillage and then set fire to the houses. They killed some 
and tied on tlieir backs the hands of others. Among us, there are 
some who have run away from captivity. 

i. 

14. Rustam Manock was affected by what they said. He 
gave the sum of ransom and also gave them food and clothing. 

The sack is described by several contemporary writers — 
contemporary of the time of Shivaji — of different nationalities, 
Hindu, Mahomedan, English, French and Dutch. But the above 
account is from the pen of a contemporary Parsee priest, and 
as such, it may interest many. Now, before speaking of the 
Sack, I will say a few words on Surat and on the life of Shivajh 

Surat, standing on the southern bank of the Tapti, was about 
12 miles from the sea. The city had a fort, but 

Surat at the no wall round it, at the time of the first sack. 

^ It was after the first sack that Aurangzeb ordered 
' a wall to be built round the city. The city of 

Surat was, at that time, to the Western coast of India, what 
Bombay is at present. It was a big emporium of trade between 

6 
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this part of India and the West. Again, it was the port 
for the pilgrims to go to Mecca. So, it was frequented, now and 
then, by rich pilgrims from all parts of India ^ and even from 
Central Asia. This visit of rich pilgrims to the city added to its 
wealth which is said to have been “ boundless”. “ The imperial 
customs alone yielded a revenue of 12 lakhs of Rupees a year in 

It is said that, in the time of Akbar and Jahangir, thePortuguese 
having a good fleet of ships in the sea near it, molested the pilgrim 
ships and exacted ransoms from the pilgrims on them. To save 
themselves from this molestation, the pilgrims, before going on 
board the ships, took pass-ports from the Portugiiese at Surat. 
They charged very high fees for these pass-ports. It is said that a 
daughter of Humayun had to give to the Portuguese a small village 
as the fee for her pass-port when she went on a pilgrimage. Shivaji 
him self, following the European powers, built up a fleet with a 
view to command the sea and especially with a view to command 
the pilgrim traffic. The population of the city in Aurangzeb's and 
Shivaji’s time was about 2 lakhs of people living in an area of about 
4 square miles. The rich people occupied, as now, the river frontage. 
Surat was one of the richest cities of the Empire and it 
'‘contributed something like half a million sterling (about Rs. 75 
lacs) in addition to the land tax” to Aurangzeb.^^ From the fact 
of Surat having given to Shivaji during his several sacks a good 
deal of wealth, Shivaji is said to have called it " the key of his 
treasury.” 

In the time of Aurangzeb, it was the head-quarters of the 
Parsees. The Khulasatu-t-taw&rikh, written some time between 
1695 and 1699, thus refers to them, vrliile speaking of Surat : " The 

sect of Zoroastrians (Parsis) having come from Fars and taken 
up their abode here, keep up among themselves the practice of 

22 oa Thomas Moore, in his Lala Rookh, represents the king of Bucha- 
rest coming there from Central Asia go on a pilgrimage. This was in 
the time of Aurangzeb. 

Prof. Sarkar’s Shivaji, p. 98. Ibid. 

Stanley Poole’s Aurangzeb, p. 127. 

*** J. H. Bilimoria’s Letters of Aurangzeb, p. 124, n. 3. 
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iSre-worship/’*^ According to the supplement to the Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi, written between 1750 and 1760,^® Aurangzib built the 
rampart wall round the city, to prevent the Deccanis raiding the 
city.*^^ The wall, enclosing some of the 'puras' { M^i ), known as 
the Alampanah wall, was built later in the reign of Farruksiyar.^ 
It is said that, in the early times of the S^dtans of Gujarat, Rander 
on the other side of Tapti was the port, but in 947 Hijri (1540 A.C.) 
Safar Aga ( Ashgar Aga), known as Khudawand Khan in the reign 
of Sultan Mahmud, built the city Fort, to protect the city ‘‘ in 
order to put an end to the piracy of the Europeans who were 
harassing the inhabitants/’^^ The ports of Broach, Bulsar, Naosari, 
Ghandevi, Chilcli, Sirbhawan and others were under the jurisdiction 
of the Mutasaddi of Surat.**® The port of Daman belonged to the hat- 
wearers (the kohla-po-sh), i.e, the Europeans (the Portuguese).**^ 

According to De Laet,*** Surat had, at first, ‘'a large fort 
surrounded with a wall of sand stone and defended by a number 
of warlike engines, some of which are of exceptional size 
The town was fenced on three sides by ‘‘a dry ditch and an earthen 
rampart with three gates, of which one opens upon the road 
to Variauvv (Variao)***, (latterly spoken of as QiiW 

(Variavi Bh&gal) a small village where travellers to Cambay 
crossed the river Tapti.” The second gate was the Brampori 
gate and the third Uonsaray or Nassaray (Naosari) gate. 
According to this author, a large number of cotton fabrics 
were woven at Naosari.**^ 

The India of Aurangzib, with extracts from the Khulasatu-t-tawarikh 
and the Cliahar Gulshan, by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar (1901), p. 63. 

**• The Supplement to the Mirat-i -Ahmadi, by Syed Nawab Ali and 
Charles Norman Seddon (1924), p. X. Ibidy p. 213 Ibid, 

Ibid. Ibid, p. 229 Ibid. 

Vide the Empire of the Great Mogol (De Imperio Magni Mogolis), 
a Translation of De Laet’s “ Description of India and Fragment of Indian 
History,” translated by J. S Hoyland and annotated by S. N. Banerjee ( 1928), 
p. 17. Joannes De Laet (1593-1649 A. C.) had begun his life as the Director 
of the Dutch Company of the West Indies. His book, De Imperio Magni 
Mogolis, was published in Latin in 1631. Ibid, p. 17. 

For some further particulars about Surat in the times of the Moghal 
Emperors, vide my Paper on “ A Petition in Persian by Daatur Kaikobad 
to Emperor Jehangir ’* (Journal of the K. R. Cama’s Oriental Institute 
No. 13. pp. 67-237). 
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Shivaji belonged to the Mahratha race, whose country was 
Maharashtra (lit. the great kingdom), the country 
Shivaji. His between the Central Provinces and the Arabian 
rehtt^ Konkan was that part of the Maharashtra 

ship with anci€ 7 it which ran between the Ghats and the sea. It is 
Persia. a very hilly country and the towering heights 

of some of its mountains are studded with 
forts which are all Mahratha forts. Ramdeo, a prince 
of this Maratha race, was ruling in the Deccan, when, in 
about 1294, Ala-ud-din Khilji invaded it. It was Malik 
Ambar, an Abyssinian ojB&cer of the Mahomedan kings of 
Bijapur, who gave military training to the Mahrathas and 
brought them into prominence. When he found that his 
master, the king of Bijapore, and' the kings of other Mahome- 
dan states of the Deccan could not stand against the large trained 
armies of the Moghal Emperors on the plains, he resorted to 
mountain-fighting. He took Mahratha soldiers under him, and, 
living with them on hill forts, made matters hot for the Moghal 
armies on the plains. Thus, the Maharathas were trained under 
him to hill-fighting, ^Shahji,^'^*'* the father of Shivaji who belonged 
to the Bhoiisle family of the MahrathavS was at first an officer in 
the Mahomedan state of Ahmednagar and then in that of Bijapore. 

It ifl said of Shahji, the father of Shivaji, that he was given the name 
of Hh&h from the name of a Musulman pir (saint), Sliali Sharif of Ahmed- 
nagar, who was engaged by his father Malaji, the son of Babaji Bhonsle, the 
founder of the Bhonsle family, to pray for a son, as he had no son, though 
he prayed to Mahadeo and to Bhavani, the tutelary deity of the family. 
As the Fir’s prayer was accepted Malaji gave his son the name of the Pir 
(The Life and Exjdoite of Shivaji by Jagannath Lakshman Mankar (1886) 
p. II.) The following tree explains his ancestry: — 

Babaji Bhonsle 

_i 

i ' 'I . 

Malaji V^ithojee 

I 

Shahji 

I 

Shivaji 


Sambhajee 


Rajaram. 
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He, fighting with the above Malick Ambar, distinguished himself 
in the war, against the Mogul Emperors.^ 

Shivaji was born in 1627, i.a., about 8 years before Bustam 
Shimji, before Manock. He passed his boyhood in wandering 
the Sack of with Mawalis^ i.a., the people of the mountain 
villages of Mawal near Poona. Inheriting the 
military pluck of his father, he headed the Mahrathas and 
took to plundering and conquering. He took the fort 
of Torna and built that of Rajgarh. He then took 
Poorandhar and several other forts. Thus, rising step by step, 
and taking fort after fort, he became a terror to the state 
of Bijapore under which his father was an officer. The 
Sultan of Bijapore suspected that his father Shah ji was in league 
with his son. So he sent for him from his jagir in the Karnatic 
and imprisoned him in a dark stone dungeon. Shivaji was on 
fairly good terms, at that time, with the Mogul Emperor Shah 
Jahan. So, he applied to Shah Jahan to get his father released. 
Shah J ahan got him r^'leased and appointed Shivaji to the command 
of 5,000. At this time, Aurangzeb w^as the Viceroy of the Deccan, 
but he soon left the Deccan on hearing that Shah Jahan was ill. 
The King of Bijapur, taking advantage of the absence of Prince 
Aurangzeb upon whom Shivaji counted for help, sent his general 
Afzul Khan against Shivaji. Shivaji is said to have proposed 


A fanciful association connects Shivaji’s descent ^vith the ancient 
Persians. Orme says : “ He (Sevaji) drew his lineage from the Rajahs of 

Chitore,” (Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire by Robert Orme 
(1805) p. 6). Abu Fazl, in his Ain-i-Akbari, says of “ the chief of the state 
who was formerly called Rawal that he pretended a descent from Noshirwan 
the Just.” (Jarrett’s Ain-i-Akbari (1891) Vol. II, p. 268, ain 15). Thus 
Shivaji, who is said to have traced his descent from the fomder of the Rajput 
class which traced its descent from Noshirwan (Chosroes I who died in about 
570 A.C.), was connected with the ancient Persians. Orme’s Note (Note 
VIII /6id, p. 182) adds : “A very strange genealogy of a Hindoo andRajhpoot 
Rajah ; for Cosroes was of the religion of Zoroaster, or the worshippers of fire, 
who although confined to many abstinences, were not restrained fiom eating 
beef.” (For the said connection of the Rajputs with the ancient Persians, vide 
my article (Oodeypore, the Kashmir of Rajputanas 

in the Hindi Graphic of December 1928, pp. 18-21.) 
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reconciliation and both met at the fort of Pratabghar near Mahblesh- 
war (1659 A. C.). Students of history differ as to who was insincere 
and as to who first began a misdeed. Afzul Khan was killed by 
Shivaji, as some say, in self-defence. This victory over the King 
of Bijapur led to Shivaji’s conquest of the whole of Konkan from 
Kallyan to Goa. Then Shivaji invaded Mughal territories with 
an army under the command of himself and the Peshwa (i.e., Prime 
Minister) Morar Punt. His cavalry spread terror wherever it went. 
Aurangzeb ordered Shaista Khan, the Viceroy of the Deccan, to 
go to fight against Shivaji. Shaista Khan did so and took Poona. 
Shivaji attacked one night the house in which Shaista Khan lived 
at Poona. Shaista Khan was wounded but escaped. Shivaji 
left Poona before the Moghals could collect an army to fight against 
him and attacked Surat. 

Mahratha writers say that Shivaji was inspired by the 
goddess Bhavani. BLrishnaji Anant, a member (sabhasad) of the 
Court of Kajaram, the second son of Shivaji, who wrote the life 
of Shivaji at the express desire of Rajaram, says so.^^^ Shivaji 
now took the title of Raja and cast his own coins. Then, he built a 
fleet of his own. It seems that, when he saw that the Portuguese, 
who had a good fleet in the Indian sea, issued pass-ports to the 
pilgrims to Mecca and charged for these pass- ports very high rates, 
he also followed suit with a view to amass money. He, with the 
help of his fleet, stopped Muslim pilgrim ships and exacted large 
ransoms from them. This exasperated Aurangzeb, who, upto 
now, tolerated his pillaging acts as those of “ a mountain rat’\ 
Shah Jahan was still alive and so Aurangzeb did not like to leave 


His translator thus sj^eaks of Bhavaiii’s inspiration : “ There is a 

somewhat striking resemblance between the visitations of the Goddess 
Bhavani who appeared into Shivaji on every critical occasion and the 
consultations of Numa Pompilius vith the goddess Egeria from whom he 
received instructions in religion and the management of his state affairs ” 
(The Life and Exploits of Shivaji, translated into English from an unpub- 
lished Marathi Manuscript by Jagannath Lakshman Mankar (2nd ed., 1886, 
p. VI). 

*** It is said that in the case of Homayun's sister, the Portuguese 
were given a village as the price of a pass-port. 
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Delhi, lest, in his absence, an attempt may be made to re-instate 
the late king on the throne. Again, he upto now did not like to 
entrust a large army to any general, lest that general with that 
army may turn against him. But a bigoted Mahomedan as he 
was, he did not like Shivaji interfering with the holy work of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. So, he sent a large army against Shivaji 
under his general Jai Singh, keeping at his court Jai Singh’s son 
as a hostage for the good conduct of his father. Another general, 
Dilir Khan, also accompanied the army. In the end, Shivaji had 
to make peace, known as the Peace of Purandhar. Shivaji returned 
to Aurangzeb all the Moghul territories he had conquered. He was 
given certain assignments at Bijapur which brought him l/4th 
of its revenue termed as Chauth (i.c., l/4th part) and 
Sirdeshmukhi. Shivaji then, in alliance with Jai Singh, fought on 
behalf of Aurangzeb against Bijapur and drew Aurangzeb’s 
attention towards himself, and, at his invitation, went to Delhi. 
When there, he took indignation at his treatment by Aurangzeb, 
who looked at him somewhat like a prisoner. He then with the 
help of Jai Singh’s son, left Delhi secretly having been carried out 
in a basket. He returned to Raigarh in December 1666. He now 
assumed royalty and was solemnly crowned as a Rajah in 1674. 
Following the custom of the ancient kings of India and of the Moghul 
Emperors, he got himself weighed in gold and gave the gold to 
Brahmans. He had a long fight with the Siddees at Dandeh- 
Rajpurand Janjira. He then invaded Karnatic in 1676. Returning 
victoriously from there, he plundered Jalna in 1679. Now, 
Shivaji’s son, Sambhaji, following, as it were, the practice of the 
Moghul Emperor’s princes, who, one after another in their turns, 
rebelled against their fathers, rebelled against his father Shivaji 
and joined his father’s enemy Dilir Khan, the Moghul general 
who had attacked Bijapur. This, as it were, gave a shock to 
Shivaji. Aurangzeb disapproved this act of Sambhaji and ordered 
Dilir Khan to send to Delhi Sambhaji who, on arriving at 
the Court, was imprisoned there. He, like his father 
some years before, contrived to escape, and, though apparently 
reconciled to his father, was shut up in the fort of Panalla. 
Shivaji died soon after, on 5th April 1680, at Raigarh at the 
age of 53. 
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Shivaji is spoken of as Ghani in the Qisseh. The word ghani 
is Arabic and means, according to Steingass,^® 
Shivaji spo- “ Rich, wealthy, independent, able to dispense 
ken of ad ghani ” Shivaji was undoubtedly a very rich man. 

(^) He had amassed a good deal of wealth, by invasions, 

Qisseh. sacks and pillages. In fact, one of his objects in 

this sack of Surat, besides that of striking 
terror in the hearts of the Moghuls, was the desire to amass 
more wealth from this rich town. But, from the fact, 
that the author compares him with Ahriman or Satan, 
one may say that the author meant to say about him something 
stronger than that he was rich. In that case, we may take the word 
ghani in the sense of “ plunderer or in the sense of “ an enemy.'’ 
Steingass does not give the word ghani in that sense but gives the 

word ghanim ( ) which seems to have been derived from 

ghani in that sense. He says for ghanim, ‘‘ plunder, spoil, the 
acquisition of a thing without toil and trouble, taker of spoil, 
plunderer, enemy, foe, adversary."^® So, taking into consideration 
the facts of the sack of Surat as given by various writers, one can 
easily understand why the author of the Qisseh speaks of him as 
“ the plunderer.” Shivaji’ s fame as a great fighter who plundered 
the territories of Aurangzeb seems to have travelled even to Persia. 
In an ofiensive letter written by Shah Abbas II to Aurangzeb in 
1664, we read : “I learn that most of the zamindars of India are 
in rebellion because their ruler is weak, incompetent and without 
resources. The chief of them is the impious hafir Shiva, who had 
long lived in such obscurity that none knew of his name ; but now 
taking advantage of your lack of means and retreat of your 
troops, he has made himself visible like the peak of a mountain, 
seized many forts, slain or captured many of your soldiers, 
occupied much of that country, plundered and wasted many of 
your ports, cities and villages, and finally wants to come to gripe 
with you.'’ 

Persian English Dictionary, p, 897, ool. 1. 

Ibid Dictionary, p. 897, ooL 1, 

Sarkar’s Aurangzeb, VoL III, p. 126. 
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The English had factories in Surat, Rajpur, Karwar and Hubli. 

Shivaji, at one time or another, sacked all these 
Shivaji and places — Surat in 1664 and 1670, Rajpur in 1661, 
the English. Karwar in 1665 and Hubli in 1673. So, during 
all these sacks, the English had to suffer, 
more or less, at the hands of Shivaji. The Bombay factory 
was first established in 1668, seven years after that island passed 
into the hands of the English (1661) from the Portuguese as a 
part of the dowry of Charles II’s marriage with Catherine. The 
first President of the Bombay factory was Sir George Oxenden who 
had made a bold stand against Shivaji in his sack of Surat of 1664. 
Shivaji had generally tried to be on good terms with the English, 
especially because he expected some help from them in his fight 
with the Sidees of Janjira. Though the whole of the Salsette 
belonged to the Portuguese, Kurla was in his hands. So, if he 
were not on good terms with the English, they might allow his 
Abyssinian foes to attack his possession of Kurla through their 
territories. Therefore he acted with them in a concihatory 
way. As he was at first without a naval fleet, he acted in a 
conciliatory way with the Dutch, the French and the Portuguese 
also. Sir George Oxenden was the President and Governor of the 
Surat factory from 1663 to 1669. Then Gerald Aungier was the 
President at Surat from 1069 to 1677. Aungier came to Bombay 
in 167 1 and returned to Surat in 1675. When the Governor resided 
in Surat, the Bombay Factory was under a Deputy Governor. 

Now, we come to the Sack of Surat. There were two Sacks 
of Surat by Shivaji. So, the question is, which of 
these two is referred to by the Qisseh. I will, 
Two of describe in brief the two sacks and then 

urat by ivajt^ proceed to determine which of these two, is referred 
to by the Qisseh. Before proceeding further, I 
may say here, that this city was, ere this, attacked and sacked by 
Aurangzeb’s own rebel brother Morad, who is spoken of as the 
black sheep of the Imperial family.”®*^ In November 1668, he had 
sent his eunuch general Shahbaz Khan at the head of 6,000 horse 
** to levy contribution from the rich part of Surat, whose rich 
merchants had deposited their money for safety in the fort. In the 

Sarkar*B Aurangzeb, I, p. 318. Ibid, p. 323. 
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end, Haji Muhammad Zahid and Pirji Borah, two rich merchants 
of the city, arranged ‘‘ on behalf of the entire mercantile community 
of Surat ’’ to lend to Murad who was hard pressed with want of 
money 6 lakhs of rupees on Morad passing a bond for the repayment 
of that amount 

Shivaji thought of an offensive against the Moghul Emperor 
Aurangzeb who had got Poona seized by his 
general Shayasta Khan. Surprise was one of the 
The first Sack chief characteristics of Shivaji. So, he wanted 
of Svrat in 1664. to surprise Surat, the chief emporium of trade in 
the dominions of Aurangzeb. Again, his chief 
object was to amass wealth by plundering this rich city. In 
order to avoid suspicion, he collected his army into divisions, in 
two distant parts of the country — one* at Kalyan and another at 
Dandeh Rajpur.^^® He further gave out that this prepara- 
tion was to fight the Portuguese at Chaul and Bassein and the 
Siddhi (the Abyssinian chief) of Janjira. It is said that, he had, at 
first, sent as a spy his scout Balurji Naik, to examine the situation 
there. Robert Orme says that it was said that he himself had 
gone to Surat in disguise and remained in it three days, picking up 
intelligence and marking the opulent houses. His army for the 
sack consisted of 10,000 Mawalis, principally led by two leaders, 
Moropant Pingle and Prataprao Guzar. Our Qisseh's statement 
that the army consisted of 50,000 men, seems to be the result of 
what was heard in the midst of a general alarm. Our author 
JamshedKaikobad may have heard this number among the alarm- 
ing news of the times. The above two leaders were the two gir-o- 
dars referred to by Jamshed Kaikobad in his Qisseh. 

It was in the morning of 5th January 1664, that the people 
of Surat at first heard the news that Shivaji’s army had arrived 
at Gandevi about 28 miles south of Surat. They began leaving 
the city for the villages on the other side of the river. Inayat Khan, 

*** Ibid; p. 325. 

Orme gives the places as Chaul and Bassein. Chaul is very close 
to Dandeh- Raj pur and Bassein very close to Kalyan. Historical Fragments 
of the Moghul Empire by R. Orme, p, 12. But these pierces were named by 
Shivaji as the places of attack. 

Historical Fragments of the Moghul Empire (1805) p. 12. 
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the governor of the city, fled into the fort, leaving the people to 
themselves to do what they liked for their safety. “ Rich men 

found shelter in the fort by bribing its commandant, A 

population composed mostly of money-loving traders, poor artisans, 
punctilious fire-worshippers and tender-souled Jains, cannot 
readily take to war even in self-defence. The richest merchants, 
though owning millions of Rupees, had not the sense to hire 
guards for the protection of their wealth, though they might 
have done so at only a twentieth part of what they were soon 
to lose through pillage.’' 

In the midst of general fight and flight among the citizens, 
the members of the English and the Dutch factories stood daringly 
to their guns. They could have retired to their ships at SwaUy. 
But, instead of doing so, they resolved to stand in self-defence at 
their own factories. Sir George Oxenden, the English President 
sent for the sailors of his ships and with about 150 Englishmen and 
60 peons defended his factory. To give confidence, at least to the 
people of the street round his factory, he marched with his small 
army headed by a band of drums and trumpets, through the 
streets to show that he was prepared to defend his factory. His 
example and that of the Dutch factor '' heartened a body of 
Turkish and Armenian merchants to defend their property in 
their serai close to the English factory. *’2^® 

Shivaji, not receiving a reply to his previous night's message to 
the Governor, began looting. The following description of the sack 
by Prof. Sarkar supports all that is said in Jamshed’s Qisseh 
about the terror of the sack. “ A body of Shivaji’s musketeers 
was set to play upon the castle, with no expectation to take 
it, but to keep in and frighten the governor and the rest that 
got in, as also (to prevent) the soldiers of the castle from 
sallying out upon them whilst the others plundered and fired (the 
houses). The garrison kept up a constant fire, but the fort-guns 
inflicted more damage on the town than on the assailants. 
Throughout Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, this 
work of devastation was continued, every day new fires being 

The city had, as it were, two hdkams or governors, one who commanded 
the fort and the other a civil governor. Sarkar*s Shivaji, pp. 99-100. 

Ibid, p. 102. 
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raised, so that thousands of houses were consumed to ashes and 
two-thirds of the town destroyed. As the English chaplain wrote 
' Thursday and Friday nights were the most terrible nights for fire, 
the fire turned the night into day, as before the smoke in the day- 
time had turned day into night, rising so thick that it darkened 
the sun like a great cloud’.’’ The house of Baharji Borah, who 
was “then reputed the richest merchant in the world,” and who 
was one of the three rich persons sent for by Shivaji before he 
commenced the pillage, was with all its property estimated to 
value Rs. 80 lakhs. It was plundered and then was set on fire. 

According to Robert Orme, Shivaji collected a rich booty. ‘ ‘ The 
booty he collected in treasure, jewels and precious commodities, 
was estimated at a million sterling” {i.e., about a Crore of 
rupees). The pillage lasted four days arid nighte. Prof. Sarkar says, 
that Shivaji ‘‘shrank from no cruelty to extort money as quickly 
as possible.”^® He quotes an English chaplain, who said : “ His 
desire for money is so great that he spares no barbarous cruelty to 
extrot confessions from his prisoners, whips them most cruelly, 
threatens death and often executes it if they do not produce so 
much as he thinks they may or desire they should : — at least 
cuts off one hand, sometimes both.'*^® 

Krishnaji Ajiant, a sabhasad at the court of Shivaji’s second 
son Rajaram, who wrote a life of Shivaji at the express desire of 
Rajaram, thus speaks of the sack : “ The people of Surat were 
taken unawares. The forces entered the long streets of shops 

near the gate of Surat The king's forces then laid siege to 

merchants’ houses and took away from them gold, silver, pearls, 
diamonds, rubies and other precious stones and jew^els and gold 
coins such as Houes^* and Mohurs, and put them into their bags. 
They did not touch cloth, copper utensils and other insignificant 

Sarkar’s Shivaji, p. 103. 

Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, pp. 12-13. 

Sarkar’s Shivaji, p. 106. Sarkar’s Shivaji, p. 106. 

A gold coin ; the exact value of this coin cannot now be ascertained 
as there were various kinds of it and it is not known what particular kind 
is meant. (The Life and Exploits of Shivaji, translated into English from 
an unpublished Manuscript by Jagannath Lakshuman Mankar (1886); 2nd 
Ed., p. 24). 
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articles.”^® The booty according to this author came to “ 6 crores 
of Hones and 4,000 horses. *'256 panic kept off people who had 

run away from returning to Surat even after Sbivaji’s departure. 
It was on the approach of the Imperial army of Aurangzeb on 
the 17th to Surat that the people had some confidence and 
returned to the city. Aurangzeb, hearing of the sufferings of the 
people, excused for one year the custom duties of aU merchants 
of Surat. 

It is said that it was the courage and bravery of the English 
and Dutch factories that saved the situation from being still worse. 
Oxenden, the English President, raised his English factory in the 
estimation of Aurangzeb and he also won the praise and gratitude 
of the people. Aurangzeb appreciated the help of the English 
and Dutch factories by ordering that they may thereafter pay 
1 per cent, less on the normal import duties.^^® 

Some time after this Sack of Surat, Shivaji assumed the title 
of a Raja and, as said above, built a fleet of his own, 

Shivaji's Se- wherewith he could exert some power in the sea and 
cond Sack of ^ ^ i . 

jSumt. exact pass-port money from the pilgrims ships going 

to Mecca, as the Portuguese did before that time. 

Aurangzeb, as a bigoted monarch, did not like this impost upon his 

Mahomedan pilgrims, and so, sent his general Jai Singh to fight 

with Shivaji. After some fight Shivaji made peace and the treaty 

of Purandhar was signed. He then, thus becoming friendly with the 

Moghul Emperor, went to Agra on the promise of being well 

received and honoured, but was dissatisfied at the treatment 

given him. This dissatisfaction being openly expressed led to his 

being imprisoned. He fled practising a strategem and returned 

to Raighar in December 1666 and renewed hostilities with the 

Emperor. Aurangzeb ordered his officers to fight with him but 

the dissensions among the Moghal officers themselves could not 

lead to any success against Shivaji. Again, there were difficulties 

in the North which distracted the attention of Aurangzeb. Shivaji, 

on his part, wanted some years of peace, to consolidate his power. 

So, all these circumstances led to a peace between Shivaji and 

Ibid, p. 63, Ibidj, p. 64. He died and is buried in Surat. 

Sarkar's Shivaji, and his times, Ed. of 1919, pp. 117-118. 
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Aurangzeb in March 1668. But this peace did not last long. 
Both parties suspected each other and war was renewed in 1670. 
The tide of success was in favour of Shivaji. He reconquered, 
one after another, all the forts which he had ceded to Aurangzeb 
under the treaty of Purandhar. Among these forts attacked by 
him, one was that of Mahuli about 60 miles on the north-east of 
Bombay which fell in August 1670 A.C. The internal differ- 
ences and disagreements between the Moghul generals, especially 
between Dilir Khan and Prince Muazzan, the son whom Aurangzeb 
suspected of being in secret league with Shivaji and of aiming at 
the royal throne, made matters easy for Shivaji. 

At this time, Bahdur Kbaii, who was in sympathy with Dilir 
Kian, was the Subahdar of Guzarat. He heard that Shivaji 
was preparing for a second attack upon Surat. His proposed 
second sack was taken to be a more serious business than the 
first. The English factors wrote : “ Shivaji marches now not 
(as) before as a thief, but in growss with an army of 30,000 men, 
conquering as he goes.”2«i On hearing of the report of the proposed 
attack, Bahdur Khan went to Surat in April 1670 with 5,000 men 
of cavalry for its defence. But Shivaji did not turn up at the time. 
He turned up in October and plundered Surat for the second time. 
The Enghsh factors, expecting that this was a more serious business, 
had sent down a large part of their goods to Swally Bunder where 
they had their ships. General Aungier, the then President at 
Suratj himself retired with his council to Swally. Between the 
first sack in 1664 and this second in 1670, Aurangzeb had built 
a wall for the protection of the city, but that defence could not 
stand against Shivaji’s attacK, because, at that time, the Governor 
had only 300 men for its defence against the several thousands — 
some say it was 15,000 — of Shivaji. The attack came on the 3rd 
of October 1670. “ After a shght resistence the defenders fled to 

the fort, and the Marathas possessed themselves of the whole town 

For an account of these forte and of the association of Manohardas 
with one of them, vide my paper “ A Persian Inscription of the Mogal times 
on a stone found in the District Judge’s Court at Thana,’* (Jour., B. B. R. 
A. S., Vol. XXIV, pp. 137-161; Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part H, pp. 149-173). 

Takakhav’s life of Shivaji, p. 318. Sarkar’s Shivaji, 2nd ed., 

p. 197. 
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except only the English, Dutch and French factories, the large 
new serai of the Persian and Turkish merchants and the Tartar 
Serai midway between the English and French houses, which was 
occupied by Abdulla Khan, ex-king of Kashgarh, just returned from 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. The French bought ojBE the raiders by means 
of ‘valuable presents'. The English factory, though it was an 
open house, was defended by Streynsham Master^®^ with 50 sailors, 
and the Marathas were received with such a hot fire from it that 

they lost several men The Marathas plundered the 

larger houses of the city at leisure, taking immense quantities of 
treasure, cloth and other valuable goods, and setting fire to several 
places, so that * nearly half the town4 was burnt to the ground 
Shivaji retired from Surat at noon on 5th October 1670 and while 
retiring sent a message to “ the officers and chief merchants saying 
that if they did not pay him twelve lakhs of Eupees as yearly 
tribute, he would return the next year and burn down the 
remaining part of the town,"^®^ 

This second Sack was followed by something like a communist 
rising of the poor. ‘ ' The poor people of Surat fell to plundering 
what was left, in so much that there was not a house, great or small, 
excepting those which stood on their guard, which were not 
ransacked. Even the English sailors under S. Master took to 
plundering.” It is said that “ Shivaji had carried off 66 lakhs 
of Rupees worth of booty from Surat, viz,, cash, pearls and other 
articles worth 53 lakhs from the city itself and 13 lakhs worth 
from Nawal Sahu and Hari Sahu and a village near Surat.” 

But this was not the only loss to Surat. This sack gave a 
great blow to the trade of Surat. One of the richest men of Surat 
at that time, the son of Haji Said Beg, referred to in the account 
of the first sack, resolved that he would leave Surat for good and 
live at Bombay. The fear of sacks in future was, it seems, more 
terrible than the sacks themselves. Every few days, there was an 
alarm of a sack from the Mahrathas, and people began running 

262 Pqj. personage vide my paper “ Bombay as seen by Dr. Edward 
Ives in the year 1754.” (Jonr., B. B. R; A. S., Vol. XXII, pp. 273-97, vide 
my Asiatic Papers Part II, pp. 17-42). 

Sarkar’s Shivaji, 2nd ed., pp. 198-200. 

Ibid, pp. 201. Ibid, p. 201. 

Ibid, p. 203. 
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away. Even the foreign factors packed up their goods for their 
ships at Suwali. ‘‘ Business was effectually scared away from 
Surat, and inland producers hesitated to send their goods to this, the 
greatest emporium of Western India. For one month after the 
second sack, the town was in so great a confusion that there was 
neither governor nor Govermnent, and almost every day was troubled 
by rumours of Shiva’s coming there again.” 2 ®’' But there was a 
special great alarm and scare on 12th October. Then, there were 
alarms at the end of November and 10th of December 1670. Then, 
two years after, in June 1672, in the victories of Moro Punt in the 
neighbouring Koli State of Ramnagar, there was again a scare 
because Moro Pant openly demanded a chatdh^ from Surat, 
threatening a visitation if the Governor refused pa}Tnent (1670). 
Thereafter again, there were scares on the following occasions: 
February 1672. October 1672. September 1673. October 1674. 
December 1679. 


Now, the question is, which of these two sacks is referred to 
Which of the by the Qisseh of Rustam Manock. For several 
reasons, I think, that it is the first sack that is 
QisseJi^ ? referred to. Firstly, had it been the second sack, 

the applicants may have, at least, made some reference to the first 
sack of 1674, saying that they had to suffer the miseries of another 
sack within a short period of six years. Secondly, this second 
sack was not so sudden as the first. In the case of the first 
sack, the people came to know of Shivaji’s march towards Surat, 
so late as when he arrived at Gandevi, about 28 mile^j distant. 
But in the case of the second sack, the matter was long talked 
of, though the sack itself was sudden, as Shivaji’s attacks 
generally were. Agility was one of the chief characteristics of 


Ihid, p. 203. 

“ It (chout) was a permanent contribution of one-fourth of the revenue, 
and exempted the districts that agreed to it from plunder as long as it was 
regularly paid.” (Elphinstone’s History of India (1841) Vol. II, p. 485). 
“ Chauth is an assessment equal to one-fourth of the original standard 
assessment, or generally to one-fourth of the actual Government collections 
demanded by the Marathas from tlie Mohammadan and Hindu princes of 
Hindustan, as the price of forbearing to ravage their countries. The 
Chauth was collected by the Marathas through their own agents”. (Wilson’s 
Oriental Language Glossary of Terras, pp. 106-107.) 
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Shivaji which contributed to his success. The sack having been 
talked of some time before, the English and other factors had 
removed their valuable things from their factories at Surat to 
Suw&li where they were near their ships. So, it seems that 
the Parsees of Surat must have been prepared for the second 
sack and they must have made provision in time for their own safety 
and the safety of their property. So, all the distress and misery 
referred to in the Qisseh were in the first sack. 

We read in the Qisseh, more than once, the word Zulmaneh 
( /jULk ) as paid to Shivaji. We do not find 
ShivajVs zul the word either in Steingass’s Dictionary or in 
Wilson’s Oriental Language Glossary of Terms. 
TheGujarati translator translates the word as ver6 
( Wi ) ^ i.e. “tax, toll, impost.” It seems to have come 
from the word zulm ( ^ ) oppression, and means “ a ransom 

extorte4 by oppression.” It seems from the lives of Shivaji by 
different writers and from other writings also, that those who pillaged 
cities or villages imposed a certain sum, a fine you may call it, upon 
a town or village. If the town or village wished to be saved from a 
general pillage with its accompanying afflictions, it paid the sum 
as a ransom. It seems that Rustam Manock had settled 
the Bum of Rs. 10,000 with Shivaji or with one of his officers as a 
ransom for his community. From the Qisseh itself, it seems to have 
been a sum for the ransom of those who were taken prisoners by 
Shivaji. But these prisoners seem to have been intended as hostages, 
for payment from the Parsee community. Shivaji is reported to 
have justified these sacks and plunders by saying to the Nawab 
of Surat in 1678 : “ Your Emperor has forced me to keep an 

army for the defence of my people and country. That army must 
be paid by his subjects.” 

A question arises, as to where Rustam Manock was during 
the whole time of the sack which lasted for six 

R^mMar^ ^ pillage of 

iufivyg ^he the rich and the poor, how did he save himself, 
so as to be even able to give Rs. 10,000 

P. 28 of the Mb. of Tiaasliteration and Translation. 

Sarhar’s Aunpgi^b, VoL IV, pp. 233-34. 

7 
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as a ransom to Shivaji for his people ? I think, he may have 
saved himself in any one of the three following ways: 1. We 
saw above that some of the rich men of the city found shelter 
in the fort by bribing its commandant/’ He was a rich and in- 
fluential man. So, he may have sought shelter in the fort. 2. He 
was the Broker of the English. So, he may have sought protection 
in their factory. 3. He may have defended himself, putting 
guards on his house. 

Out of these three ways, I think he resorted to the third or 
last way. My reasons for coming to this conclusion are the follow- 
ing : (a) As a rich man, he must have possessed a strong-built 

house, with strong gates and he may have protected that house 
with his own guards, a number of which rich men in those days 
generally kept, and with some aclditional guards engaged for the 
time. Again, I think that it is possible that the English factory, 
whose broker he was, may have lielped him with some of their own 
soldiers to serve as additional guards on his gate. The 2.>resence of 
a few guards, even three or four, of the English Factory at the 
gate might have kept asvay from his premises Shivaji's soldiers, 
especially because Shivaji had made it known to the foreign factors 
at Surat that he had no quarrel w'ith them, but had a quarrel only 
with the Moghal ruhTS. We read the following in the case of a 

rich merchant Haji Said Beg : “ Haji Said Beg too had 

fled away to the fort, leaving his j>ro]>erty without a defender. 
All the afternoon and night of Wednesday and till past the noon of 
Thursday, the Marathas continued to bn^ak open his doors and 

cheats and carry oS as much as they could But in the 

afternoon of Thursday, the brigands left it in a hurry, on being 
vseared by a sortie, which the English had made into the street, 
to drive away a party of 25 Maratha horsemen who seemed intent 
on setting fire to another house in dangerous proximity to the 
English factory.” ^72 2:he English factory defended the 

property of other merchants close by, it seems most likely that 
they may have helped their owm broker, Rustam Manoek. 

(6) Again, we learn from the Qisseh that his co-religionists went 
to him and implored Iiis assistance for a ransom and that he gave 
a sum of Rs. 10,000 for their ransom. This shows that the place, 
Barkar’s Sliivaji, Isted. pp. 106-107. Sarkar's Shivaji, p. 112 
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where the petitioners went, must have been one where they could 
have a comparatively easy access. They could not have an easy 
access to him at the English Factory guarded during the sack by 
English soldiers. They could not have had access to the fort of the 
Moghal commanders, where, under fright, the Governor had taken 
shelter, leaving the poor subjects to their own plight. 

(c) Again, we must remember that though Shivaji had come 
to Surat with a picked cavalry of 4,000 people, his attack was not 
like that of a battle. His object was nothing but loot. So, his 
band, having brigandage as their object, must have spread in small 
numbers in all parts of the city and its suburbs. Therefore, it 
may not have been very difficult for Rustam Manock with his 
guards,— liis usual guards, increased perhaps for the time being, 
by some special guards, — to defend his house. 

(rf) Again, it seems that Rustam Manock, though a rich and 
influential man, was not so extraordinarily rich as to draw the 
attention of Shivaji for being plundered. We find that, before 
looting the city on the 6th January 1664, he sent to the Moghal 
governor a message in writing, the previous night from his camp 
in a tvadi about a quarter of a mile outside the Burhanpuri gate, 
that he (the Governor) and Haji »Said Beg, Baha Borah, and Haji 
Qasim should see him at his camp to arrange terms, for the ransom 
of the city from plunder ; otherwise the whole city would be 
attacked with sword and fire. We do not find Rustam Manock's 
name among the rich persons sent for. So, he may not have been so 
rich as to draw the special attention of Shivaji for a special attack. 
Therefore, it seems probable, that Rustam Manock may have 
defended himself with his ordinary and a. few extraordinary guards. 
According to the Qisseh, the Parsees complained of two officers 
who accompanied Shivajee. They are spoken 

who accompa- ( i ^ ) and gir 0 bedar( ), «.e., 

battle-cries.27* The qisseh 
says : ^ \ 

Steingass (pp. 1108 and 1109) gives the meaning as “the confused 
elamour or noise of combatants’\ Vide the words gir-ddr and gir-u-beddr. 
The words are something like “stand and deliver”, the clamour of the 
bandits. 
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i.«., at the head of his army, there were two * gir o dars^ 
So, I think, we must take the meaning of the words tc 
be persons who call out “ Take (t.e., capture) and hold {i.e. 
detain) persons”, i.e., leaders. As to who they were, the qissel 
speaks in the following couplet (c. 191) : 

i.€., ‘‘one was ‘Ahnjiban’ and another DivyS.n. They were 
the enemies of the sect of Zoroastrians.” Here it is not clear 
whether the words are common nouns or proper nouns. If they 
are common nouns, they may be taken as expressing the 
characteristics of the two persons who accompanied Shivaji 
gir-chddrs. The first word ahu-jiban may be a word derived from 
ahu (P. Pahl, ahu, Avesta &hiti, meaning filthiness, 

impurity), vice and jaib ( ), the heart, i,e., one vicious 

from the very heart. The second word div yau may be from 
j^j (Av. daeva) the devil, t.e., one who is of devilish nature* 
The Gujarati translator, in Jalbhoy’s book, has translated 
the couplet as “ cl H ^ 

i\6., they are very unholy and ugly, (and are) the enemies of the 
Parsees. The translator of the Gujarati transliterated manuscript 
takes both the words as proper nouns. He translates : cl 

bilH (c. 191)* 

i.6., the name of one of them is Ahujiban and the name of the 
other is Devyan. But these names sound as very uncouth for 
Hindu names. So, if we at all take them as proper names, I think 
they are corruptions — the corruption arising from the mistake 
of the copyists. If so, what are the proper names of these two* 
officers ? 

They may be Moropant Pingle and Prataprao Guzur, referred 
to by Mr. Takakhav.^^^ He says: “The expeditionary force 
consisted of 10,000 Mavalis,^^® including such leaders of distinction 
^as Moropant Pingle [the Peshwa or Prime Minister of Shivaji whose 
full name was Moro Trimbak Pingle], Prataprao Guzur. and several 
subordinate officers.” Or, perhaps, they may be Mukaji Anandrao 

fu d'ftltiil by Jalbhoy Ardeshir Seth, p. 106. 

The Life of Shivaji Maharaj (1921), p. 237 

MavaliB, the people of the moimtain vaUeyeof Maval near Poona» 
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and Venkaji Datoo. We read in Shivaji’s life by Mr. J, L. Mankar : 
“ In the meantime Bahirji, a messenger from Surat, arriv^ 
and said to the king : — ‘ If Surat be taken, immense wealth would 
be found.' The king then thought that as most of his army 
was composed of hired mercenaries, they would not do the work 
as satisfactorily as required and that ho had therefore rather go 
in person with his forces. Having formed this resolution, the king 
applauded Mukaji Anandrao, the foster son of M&har&ja 
Shah&ji and Venkaji Datto, a Brahmin, both of whom were renowned 
warriors and who had resigned the service of the Mahataja and come 
over to the king. He placed under them a body of 5,000 horse and 
taking with him as also Prataprao Sarnobat,*^® other warriors, 
10,000 horsemen, 10,000 Shiled&rs,*^® from 5 to 7 thousand chosen 
Mawalis, Sirkarkun Moropant Peishwa, Nilopant, Dhanajipant, 
Dattajipant and Bal Prabhfi Chitnis, he started for Surat."^ 

I think that it is very probable, the two named leaders of the 
Qisseh are the above Anandrao and Datto. The name Anandrao, 
when written in Persian characters is . In this name 

the name proper is Anand ( dJjJ ) and Rko ( jJj ) is 
honorific. Another corresponding ending is ji ( ). So, 

it is possible, the name Anandji must have been miswritten and 
misread as Ahuji ( ). As to the name Devy^n, the 

first part Deva is the name proper. Now, the above Mar&thi 
name Datto of the second leader can be written in Persian 
characters as . By a mistake of the copyist — and such 
mistakesare very commpn — the two nuktehs or dots over the second 
letter ‘t’ cy may have been misplaced below and so Datto 
(yO ) became Div The last portions pan seems 

The Life and Exploits of Shivaji, translated into English from an 
unpublished Marathi Manuscript, bj Jagannath Lakshman Mankar, 2nd ed. 
of 1886, p. 62. 

Samobat was the description of a higher military officer. ‘‘ One 
Naik was appointed over ton Mawalis (the people from Mawal) ; one Havaldar 
over fifty persons ; one Jumledar over two or three Havaldars. Ten 
Jumled&rs formed one Hazari. . . . The Hazaris were headed by a 
Samobat (Ibid pp. 24-25). 

Shiledar is “ a horseman who provides his own horse’* (Ibid, 
P.63 ). /6id, pp, 62-63. 
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to have been added as a plural, perhaps, to express the plural 
form to signify their followers. The last part ban ( ^ ) of 
the first name Ahujiban seems to have been yan ( ), and 

by a mistaken change of the two nuktehs from below to above, 
seems to have been read han. 

At the end of the section on Shivaji’s sack of Surat, the Qisseh 
Shimji aiid refers, as said above, to an episode in the ancient 
Afrasidb.^ Bus^ History of Iran, which occurred in the reign of 
and Agt^ras, cc. Minochehr (Manushchithra of the Avesta, Yasht 
219-250. XIII, 131) and which is described by Firdousi.^^ 

The Qisseh says that Rustam Manock was the Agreras and Shivaji 
the Afrasiab of the story. This Agreras is the Aghraeratha of 
the Avesta (Yt. XIII 131, Yt. IX 22, Yt. XIX 772 « 2 ). At the 
end of the episode proper of Agreras, the author of tlie Qisseh 
refers to some statements of Firdousi (be goftash Firdousi-i 
niknam, c. 338). He quotes several lines (ec. 339-345). 

The fact of Shivaji's sack doing great harm to the Parsecs 

ShitxijVs Back of Surat is attested, among other facts, by the 

mid the loss of their losing some communal documents 

Parsee Corn- . . •• n. i t • • i i 

mmial docu- general flight. It is said that King Akbar 

^ents, had given a grant of about 100 bigahs of land 

to the Parsees of Surat for constructing tlieir Tower of Silenee^'h 

For the story in the Shah-namah of Firdousi to^hich the Qisseh 
refers, vide M. Mohl’s Livre des Rois, vol. 1, p. 428. Small volume, Vol. 
I., pp. 337-42. Vullers’ ed. I., pp. 263-05. Kutar Brothers’ ed., Vol. II, 
pp. 53-t54, Dastur ^Mmoebehr’s Translation Vol. I. pp. 469-70. Warner 
Brothers’ Translation, Vol. I, pp. 306-7. 

For Agrtras, vide my Dictionary of Avestaic Proper Names, pp, 
7-10 and pjj. 149-50. 

Vide the printed accounts of the Paisee Panchayet for Sam vat 1904 
( 1849 A.C.) for a reference to this subject by the first Sir Jarnsotjec Jejeebhoy, 
Bart., in an application made by him in Samvat 1847 to the Secretary to 
Government. There are three Towers of Silence at present at Surat ; ( 1 ) 
Nanabhoy Modi’s, built in 1735 A.C. ; (2) Muncherji Seth’s, built in 1771, 
(3) Edulji Seth s, built in 1828. Besides these, one, which is now all in ruins, 
was built under the leadership of Punjia Pa^^a in 1663. Again the existence 
of three more is shown by the foundations now existing. It seems, from the 
above fact, of Akbar giving a grant of 100 bigdhs of land for a Tower of Silence, 
that the oldest Tower of Silence of Surat, of the existence of which we have 
a documentary evidence, must have been built in or about 1573 when 
Akbar visited Surat. 
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The document giving the grant was lost during this Sack of Shivaji. 
So, the King of Ahmednagar who possessed Surat later on, passed 
in 1762 a new Jarman, confirming the first grant. 

The Qisseh speaks of several persons having been killed in 

A Note in an Shiva ji’s Sack. We find the entry of one Parsi 

Old Dishapothi, Disha-pothi^^ of Naosari, It runs thus in 

about the death f i o 

of a Parsi in the ^he list of names under Samvat 1726 =lct X^W): 
Sack of Shivaji. <Hi. ou. mv. 

?lHKl %Xr\-H\ '' i.e., ^‘(Roz) 28, 

(mah) 12. Ba (i.e., Behedin or layman) Goshtash Ba. Chanji Kana 
Sheth. Given as pa (i.e., Mi€i!r or adopted son) on mothers 
side. (He) was killed at Surat in the army of Seva (Shivaji).'' 
The Samvat year 1726 corresponds to 1670 A.C. So, this death 
took place during the second sack. 

IX 

in. Rustam Manock’s appointment as Broker of the English 

Factory. 

The Qisseh thus heads, as translated from the Persian, the 
RuHiom Ma Rustam's appointment as the broker of 

jiocPs first ap- the English Factory : In the matter of the 

jK)intrn,e7it as Englishman coming to the city of Surat in India 
and (Rustam Manock’s) interview with him and 
his becoming his broker.’' Then the Qisseh says : “ The English 

(Angrez) came to Surat from their country in splendour, with 
wealth, dinar and gold. They came in ship via the great Sea 


Vide for this document, the Parsee Punchayet printed Account book 
of 1903 A.C. Samvat (1848 AC,). 

Difiha-pothi is a book (pothi) of the anniversary days (disha or divash 
of the dead.) 

* 8 « 

On p.242 col. 2 of this work we find a death with this note. 

»i^l?n»ll5l riiW15l!. This is the record of a death at the hands of 
the Garassifis, who were “ a class of land-holders who enjoyed lands or 

maintain a sort of feudal authority over them By profession these 

people are plunderers ” (Shapurji Edalji’s Dictionary). 
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to India with a large caravan (karvan, a fleet with a nUi^abet 
of men). They came for noble Wade as (lit. in the dress of) 
general merchants. Rustam Mahock paid a visit to them. 
The Englishmen (kolah posh, lit. the hat-wearers) were much 
pleased with him. In a short time, there grew up reciprocal 
regard for each other and they came to be of one thought and heart. 
Then, the English made the Seth (Rustam) their broker and 

entrusted to him all their affairs Rustain theii procured 

for them a beautiful, healthy house on the banks of the river, 
belonging to a well known man Haji Hajaz Beg 
c. 357) at Bs. 3,000 per year. The English factors spent theit 
own money over it and made several changes and decorated it. 

Rustam Manock then went with the Enghsliman to the Court 
of Aurangzib to request favours or concessions for the English. 
The name of the Englishman is not given, but he is spoken of 
simply as a a.e.,hat-wearerand Angrez,?.e., Englishman. 

Before submitting the request, Rustam gave rich nazraneh 
and presents both to the courtiers and to the King (Sult&n). 
According to the Qisseh, Rustam thus placed before the Emperor 
the case of the English : “ This man has come from the direction 

of the West to India for the purj^ose of commerce, but the Amirs 
(Courtiers) of the court of His Majesty do not admit him into the 
city with kindness. This Englishman is a very good man and he 
is very full of hopes to have royal protection. He submits a 
request, that, by the kindness of the King, there may be a place of 
shelter (or protection) for him in the city of Surat, so that he may 
bring there (t.c., at the place so given) his commerce and he may 
also have a store-house (or factory) there.'’ Aurangzib accepted 
the request and ordered Asad Khan, who was the principal vazir 
before him, that a royal order (manshur-i shahi) may be given 
to the Englishman. The order was accordingly given. 

Facts gather- We gather, from this account of the Qisseh, the 
M from the Qis- x • r j. 

J about the facts 

English ambas- 
sador's visit. 

1. Rustam Manock was appointed a broker by the English. 
The date is not given. 
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2. Rustam got a house for them at Rs. 3,000 per ye^r. 

8. Rustam weut with the English factor to Aurangaib’s Court, 
The name of the Englishman is not given. 

4. Rustam Manock gave rich presents to the courtiers before- . 
hand and so Vron them over to his request. 

6. Asad Khan was the Minister (Vazir) in the presence of 
Aurangzib. 

6. The King, accepting the Englishman’s request, ordered Asad 
Khan to issue permission for granting all trade facilities to the 
English. 

Jam shed Kaikobad has not been very careful and accurate in 
giving expression in his poem to what he wanted to 

Qisseh' s ac- about Rustam Manock’s appointment as a 

count rather broker of the English factory at Surat, One may 
vague. perhaps be misled to infer from his writing, that 

Rustam Manock went to pay a visit to the very first 
English settlers at Surat and was appointed their broker. It 
gives no dates of Rustam’s appointment as the English Factory’s 
broker and of his visit to the Court of Aurangzib. It does not give 
the name of the English factor with whom he went to Aurangzib’s 
Court. The translation of the Qisseh, which Jalbhoy, has given 
is very faulty. The translator has taken much liberty. For exam- 
ple, the last couplet of the Section on the arrival of the 
English runs : 

i.e.y The secret-knowing God made the fortune of the English 
brilliant in it {i.e.y in the building rented for them by Rustam). 
But the translator has rendered this verse as follows : 

\fiki cl 

^cii, ciHm ^cii. (p. 115), 

The Gujarati translation accompanying the transliteratioti, 
which I have referred to above, is more faithful than the translation 
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in Jalbhoy’s book. In the Persian Qisseh, there is nothing about 
Rustam Manock being the broker of the English from the beginning. 
The last part in the above translation, viz: “Even the broker of the 
English from the first day was Rustamji Manockji and the affairs 
of all the English were in his hands” is altogether an interpolation ; 
and this seems to have misled Mr. Jalbhoy Seth to say in his book, 
that Rustam Manock was from the very first associated with the 
East India Company at Surat. He says : — 

^ ^ 

mi cl^l Sllrrll 

<415(1 ^'ic-lcll i^l JiHlHil ^<11. Sl^l<4l«ai- 

nmi i^cll <&cU. ^1 

tf. 

•^Ici ilctl (p. 3). 

Translation. — This Rustam Manock w^as tlie Shroff of the 
English factory at Surat from the very beginning. He lent large 
sums of money to these factory-men and used to give convenience 
to the trade of the English people. The Mogal officers of Surat 
put hindrances in the trade of the English factory- people. To make 
proper arrangements for that, the head of the English factory and 
his shroff Rustam Manock went to Delhi to the Court of Emperor 
Aurangzebe in 1660. 

Most of these statements, though correct in general terms, 
are inaccurate in particulars. These inaccuracies are: (1) that 
Rustam Manock was not the broker, or, as Mr. Jalbhoy speaks of 
him, shroff from the very beginning of the establishment of the 
English factory at Surat. (2) His visit to Aurangzebe’s Court was 
not in 1660. (3) Aurangzib’s Court was not at Delhi during his 
and the English factor’s visit. To properly understand the inac- 
curacies and detennine the question of the date of his appoint- 
ment as broker and of his visit to the Court of Aurangzebe, it is 
essential to know a brief history of the early advent of the English 
into India and of the establishment of their East India Companies 
which were more than one. So, I will direct here the attention 
of my readers to (a) a brief history of the trade of the English with 
the Bombay Presidency and (b) to the History of the East India 
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Companies given above (Section III). That brief account will 
help us in properly grasping the trend of some facts referred to in 
the Qisseh and to see, that (a) the first arrival of the English at 
Surat was long before Rustam Manock’s time and (b) his visit to 
Aurangzebe’s court was long after 1660 and (c) that Aurangzeb’s 
court at the time was not at Delhi. 


We find from the above- written history of the English trade at 


Rustam Ma- 
nock, broker of 
the second Com- 
panij, — Uie Eng- 
lish East India 
Company — and 
not the first, the 
London East 
India Company. 


Surat and of the East India Companies, that 
Rustam Manock was appointed the broker of the 
second or New Company, known as the English East 
India Company, which was founded in 1698-99, and 
not of the first Company, known as the London 
East India Company^ founded in 1600. At the time, 
when the first Company was founded, the Surat 
factory was not established. It was established 12 


years later. Rustam Manock was not even born at the time of the 


formation of the first Company in 1600, or at the time of the esta- 


blishment in 1612. He was born in 1635. We saw above, that the 


broker of the first Company in 1678 was a Hindu, a Bania by caste. 
The brokers of the old London East India Company were Vittal 
and Keshav Parekh, who continued to be the old Company's brokers 
upto 1703,^®^ when they were seized and “barbarously 
tortured,” till they paid three lakhs of rupees, by Itbar Khan, the 
Governor of Surat, because two ships, belonging to two Surat 
merchants Abdul Ghafur and Qasimbhai, were captured on 28th 
August 1703, on their way back from Mocha, and it was supposed 
that the European factories had some hand in the piracies, or, that 
they did not take sufficient measures, with their fleets, to keep off 
the pirates. The brokers of the English and French factories also 
were arrested, but they were soon released.^ 


Mr. Bomanji B, Patel^® gives 1660 as the time of Rustam 
Manock’s visit to the Court of Aurangzib in the company of an 
English Factor, after his being appointed broker. Mr. Jalbhoy 
Seth, most probably following Mr. Patel, whose aid he acknowledges 
in his preface, gives the same date. They do not give the authority 
of their statement. In 1660, Rustam Manock was a mere youth of 
Sarkar’s Aurangzib, Vol. V.p. 367. Ibid. Parsee Prakash I, 

P. 15. 
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(1660-1635=) 25 years of age. A raw youth cannot be expected to 
go on such an important errand. So, the reference in the Qisseh 
must be taken as the reference to the first arrival, in about 1699, 
of the President and factors of the second Company^ the English 
East India Company. We are supported in taking the event as 
that of the arrival of the President or chief factor of the second 
Company in 1699, by Bruce’s Annals. John Bruce says : “ While 
he (Sir Nicholas Waite) was President at Surat, Rustum, whom, 
from his first arrival, he had employed as broker, &c.”^*^Thu8, 
we see, that Rustum Manock was the broker of the new or second 
Company — the English East India Company. 

The Qisseh says that, at the time of the visit of Rustam 
Asad Khan Manock at the Court of Aurangzib in company 
in Aurangzih's with the Englishman', Asad Khan was the Prime 

(Vaziri Asad Khan budeh pish-gah c. 
cc. 383, 385. ’ 383). His original name was Muhammad 

Ibrahim Qaramanlu. Asad Khan was his title. 
He was called Janidat-ul-mulk Asad Khan. He was bom in 
1625-26. He was given the title of Asad Khan by Shah Jahan 
in the 27th year of his reign, i.e., in about 1655. He became 
Aurangzib's Deputy vazir in 1670 and full vazir in 1676 and 
continued so till the death of Aurangzib.^®^ He died in 1716. 
According to Manucci, when Sir William Norris went in 1701 to 
Aurangzib, he saw him. We read : After he had rested for 

some days he (Norris) paid a visit to the chief minister, named 
Aisett Can (Asad Khan), secretary of the king and his counsellor, 
and prayed him to assist him in the business he had to bring 
before the court, giving him great presents in order to obtain his 
support.” ^ Asad KKan promised support but to no effect and 
Norris had to leave disappointed. 

As to the «ity of their interview, the Qisseh says (c. 364) : 

The City where — av ^ ^ 1 S I 

Rustam Manock - i 

saw Aurangzib. S ^ J jj^ 

Bruce’s Annals of the East India CJompany, Vol. Ill, p. 595. 

Manucci’s Storia do Mogor by Irvine, II p. 21, n. 1. Irvine’s fobt- 
notes contradict one another. In a foot note, No. 1, on p. 300 of Vol. HI, he 
gives the date of his being made a full Vazir as 1683-84. 

Irv’ine’s Storia do Mogor by Manucci, III, p. 300. 
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i.e., Rustam went in the company of the Englishman ; he rapidly 
took the way towards that king of Delhi. 

This couplet does not say that they went to Delhi but says 
that they went to the king of Delhi. But the translator of Jalbhoy’s 
book (p. 116) has mistranslated the second line as “cl 

^ *^1 HMi/' i.e., He went to Delhi 

with the kolah posh Englishman to have orders from that King. So 
Jalbhoy has been misled, by the faulty translation, to say, that 
Rustam went to Delhi 

^< 11 . p. 3). Mr. Ruttonji Wacha*®^, and Mr. Bomanji B. PateP* also 
make the same mistake. But we saw above in our account of 
Aurangzib, that he left Delhi in 1683, and, though he died in 1707, 
he never returned to Delhi. So, the visit in 1701 was not at Delhi. 

The Qisseh does not name the Englishman who went to 

The unnamed court with Rustam Manock. He 

Englishman of simply speaks of him as the kolah-posh (cc. 372 
the Qisseh, 384 ) and as the Angrez (cc. 364, 373, 376, 380- 

386, 391). But, as we saw above, it was with Sir William Norris 
that Rustam had gone to Aurangzib. The mention of Rus- 
tom's name, as we will see later on, by Bruce in his Annal, 
describing Norris’s embassy, shows that Rustam had accom- 
panied Norris. 

What we read in the Qisseh is, that Aurangzib ordered Asad 
Khan to give the English a formdn. But in those 
The arrival ^™cs, a lopg time generally passed between the 
of the Farmdn issue of the Emperor’s Order and the issue of 
later on, ^ regular firman. In this case, we learn, not 

from the Qisseh, but from other sources, 
that there was a long delay. It seems that, when Aurangzib 
ordered a firman for the President, Sir Nicholas Waite, one 
of the conditions was, that the English were to undertake to 
protect with their fleet, the Mogul ships, especially the pilgrim 
ships that went to Jeddah. Sir Nicholas Waite seems to have 
undertaken the responsibility, but the Ambassador, when he 
later on, went to Aurangzib repudiated it, because it was too 
great a responsibility. The Indian seas were infested not only 
p. 420, Pareee Prakash I, p. 23. 
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with English pirates, against whom they can promise protection, 
but also with Portuguese, Dutch and other pirates. So, Sir 
William Norris's repudiation led to delay in the issue of the farmdn, 
I will say here a few words about the embassy of Sir William Norris 
to enable us to properly understand the solution. 

Sir William Norris left England in January 1698, arrived at 
Masalipatam on the East coast in September, and landed in state 
on 24th December 1698. He did not land at Surat, because, there, 
the old Company, the London East India Company, of which the 
new" Company, the English East India Company, was a rival, w^as 
pow’erfiil, and, at the time of his arrival, no representative of the 
new company had as yet arrived to receive and help him. The 
proposal for his ambassadorship w"as made by the new company.^^ 
He sent a notice from Masalipatam to the Court of Aurangzib, 
giving information of his arrival in the capacity of Ambassador 
from the king of England, wdtli the object of promoting trade and 
good relations ; and, in due course, he received intimation that the 
various permits and mandates had been readily granted by the 
Mogul, so that he and his train could travel safely and unhindered 
to the camp. The permits, how'ever, w'ere long in coming, and this 
delay w^as caused, not only by the great distance, but also, so Sir 
William (Norris) suspected, by intrigues and bribery, conducted 
by the old Company's agents.’' 

Waiting long, the Ambassador gave up the thought of going 
direct from Masalipatam to the Court of the Mogul Emperor and 
proposed going via Surat, w-here, by this time, i.e., June 1699, the 
New Company had sent its officials. He was led to change his 
first plans and to take this course, because the new- Company’s 
local (Le., Masalipatam) agents did not help him heartily to go 
to the Mogul Court from Masalipatam. He quarrelled with Pitt, 
the Local President of the New" Company there, and left for Surat. 
After four months’ passage, he arrived at Surat on 10th December 
1699. The Mogul’s Men of War saluted him and he received 
the honour of a State entry into the city on the 2Gth of December. 

An article, entitled “ The Embassy of Sir William Norris to Aurang- 
zib ” by Mr. Harihar Das gives us a succinct account of Norris’s Embassy, 
wherein we find Sir Nicholas AVaitc referred to as helping Norris. (Journal 
of Indian History, Vol. Ill, p. 271 seq.) Ibid, pp. 272-273. 
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Sir Nicholas Waite had, by this time, come to Surat as the 
first President of the New Company. He at first helped Norris 
who left Surat for the Mogul’s camp on 27th January 1700. During 
his stay at Surat, Norris was annoyed at the conduct of the 
ofiicials of the Old East India Company, and, among them, of 
‘‘ Sir John Gayer, Governor of Bombay, the Old Company’s 
chief representative in India, who was then in Surat.” 

We thus see that Sir Nicholas Waite, who was the first 
President of the New Company and who had from his first arrival 
at Surat”, appointed Rustam Manock his broker, must have come 
to Surat in the first half of 1699. Thus the appointment of Rustam 
Manock as broker was also in 1099. 

Dates of Sir William Norris’s visit to India as English 
And>assador: — 

The Formation of the New English East India Com-' 

pany 1698 

The Company found recognition by the King after 
the customary visit from its founders 6th April 1699-^® 
Sir William Norris left England . . January 1699 

Arrived at Masalipatam . . . . 25th September 1699 

He heard that the New Company’s officials (Sir Nicholas 
Waite and others) had arrived at Surat . . June 1700 
Left Masalipatam for Surat after 11 months’ 
stay . . . . . . . . . .August 1700 

Arrived at Surat . . . . . . 10th December 1700 

Made State Entry at Surat . . 26th December 1700 

Started from Surat for Aurangzib’s Camp. 27th January 1701 
Arrived at Aiuangzib’s camp at Parnello (Paiialla) 

which was beseiged April 1701 

Formally received by Aurangzib . . 28th April 1701 

Left Aurangzib’s camp disappointed . .5th November 1701 

p 274. I give the dates mostly according to HariharDas 
(Journal of the Indian History, Vol. Ill, pp. 271-77). Sarkar (Aurangzeb, 
p. 355 soq.) gives 16 months for No ms’s stay at Aurangzeb’s camp — ^27 th 
January 1701 to 18th April 1702. Vide above. 
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Detained at Barhanpore for two monthe at the direcr 
tion of Aurangzib who sent him there a letter and 
a sword for the English king. Left 
Barhanpur about 12th February 1702 

Arrived at Surat after a month’s march . . 12th March 1702 

Left Surat for homeward journey . . 6th May 1702 

X. 

Brace’s acoeimt ef Rustam Maaock’s vitil of tke Mogul Court 
in tile compaay ol the English Ambassador ami affairs after the 
return of Sir W. Norris’s Embassy. 

I will speak of the whole subject of Rustam Manock’s 
visit to the Mogul Court under two heads : 
i. Rustam Manock’s visit to the Mogul Court with 
the English Ambassador. 

ii. The state of affairs after the visit and after the 
return of the English Ambassador to England. 

I. Rustam Manock’s visit of the Mogul Court with an 
English factor. 

Rustam Manock had, as a man of influence and as a broker 
of the Company, accompanied the Ambassador, Sir William Norris, 
to the Mogul Court. As John Bruce’s Annals give us a good 
account of W. Norris’s Embassy, and as Bruce mentions several 
times Rustam Manock in his account, I summarize here, in brief, 
Bruce’s account of the Embassy and his references to Rustam. I 
will, at first, speak of Sir Nicholas Waite, who had appointed 
Rustam Manock the broker of his Company, and who was much 
associated with the work of the Embassy to the Mogul Court. 

Nicholas Waite was appointed its first President at Surat 
by the new English Company. He was, at first. 
Sir Nicholas in the service of the old (London) East India 

P^id^ Company at Bantam in Java and was dismissed 
of the New JEng^ from their service. On the occasion of the appoint- 
hsh Company, ment, he received the honour of Knighthood. 

His council was to have 5 members besides 
himself. His first assistant, to be known as ‘‘ the Second 
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in Council ” was not appointed at first, but the choice was to be 
made from Mr. Stanley or Mr. Annesley or Mr, Vaux, all of whom 
were dismissed by the old Company. The other members were 
Benjamin Mewse, Bonnel and Chidley Brooke. Under them, were 
appointed three Merchants, throe Factors and eighteen Writers. 

Sir Nicholas Waite reached Surat on the 19th January 1700. Mewse 
affd Brooke had arrived on the 16th November 1699.^^ 

Sir William Norris was appointed Ambassador to the Mogul 
Court at the instance of this Company by the King. He was to 
“solicit and acquire privileges for the English Company or natiorf’^®^ 
H(‘ was “ vested with discretionary powers ”, but the Company’s 
general orders were conveyed to him through Sir Nicholas Waite. 
The Company issued a general order “that their Presidents, or 
Consuls, alone, were entitled to grant passes to country vessels, 
o. to make applications, through their Ambassador, to the Native 
Powers, for grants or privileges to the English Nation.”^^. 

After landing at Surat, Sir Nicholas Waite began quarrelling 
with the factors of the old Company and directed the old Company’s 
flag at Swally to be lowered. The Mogul Governor at Surat took 
this act as an interference in his and the Mogul Emperor’s authority 
and ordered the flag to be re-hoisted at once. “ If the first 
act of Sir Nicholas Waite was violent, it was succeeded by one 
still more intemperate.”^^ He “without waiting for the arrival 

of Sir William Norris at the Court of the Mogul addressed 

at once a letter to the Mogul, accused the London Company 

of being sharers and abettors of the piracies and ‘ of being 

thieves and confederates with the pirates ” He, declaring 

himself as President of the English Company and Consul for the 
English nation, represented, that “ he was accompanied with a 
squadron of four men of war, sent by the King of England, 
to be employed, under his directions, in capturing and punishing 
the pirates, and obliging them to make restitution of the vessels and 
property which they had taken from the Mogul's subjects.”^^. 

John Bruce’s Annals of the Honorable East India Company from the 

Establishment to the Union of the London and English East 

India Companies (1810), Vol. Ill, p. 287. Ibid, p, 334. Ibid, p. 325. 

Ibid, Ibid, Ibid, p. 327. Ibid, p. 336. Ibid, p. 337. 

Ibid, fbid, 

8 
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Bruce gives some other instances of Sir Nicholas Waite’s 
violent temper and conduct : — Sir William Norris landed with 
Mr. Norris, the Secretary, at Maslipatam as Ambassador on 25th 
September 1699 and wrote to Sir Nicholas Waite at Surat asking 
for copies of all Phirmaunds (farmans), or privileges, which had 
been granted to the English. While describing events of 17(K)-01, 
Bruce says of Sir N, AVaite : Whatever merit may be assigned'to 
this Agent of the English Company for his zeal, it was chance, not 
prudence, that prevented his bringing ruin on himself, and on his 
opponents.’ Bruce, proceeding further, says that Sir N. Waite hired 
a house, on which he hoisted the English king’s Hag, to get ])erinission 
for which he had to give a large present to the king.*'^^^ This seems 
to be the house, which, according to the Qisseh, Rustam Manock 
procured for the Company, at the rent of Rs. d,(H)0 per year. The 
fact of Sir N. Waite's hoisting the English King's flag uj)on it ex- 
plains why he had to secure, as said by the Qisseh. a palatial building 
at such a high rent. When he wanted to hoist the King's flag, the 
house must be worthy of the name of the British king. Then, 
Sir Nicholas Waite’s misrepresentations at the Mogul Court led 
to restrictions on the lilierty of the servants of the old Company. 
There arose, therefore, correspondence between both, the President 
of the old Company at 8urat and Sir N. Waite, each accusing the 
other. Both parties now and then bribed the Mogul Oovernor of 
Surat. At length, both requested Sir John Gayer, the Governor 
of Bombay, to go to Surat to settle the dispute.'*^- The main point 
of dispute with the Mogul Governor at Surat was the question of 
damages, about Rs. ^)() lacs, for a merchant ship ofHassan Ammed 
on its having been ca})tured ])y English pirates in 1688. In 
November 1710, Sir John Gayer appeared at Surat. The 
Mogul Governor demanded Irom Sir N. Waite, that he may 
guarantee that no damage was done to tlie merchant. s’ vessels 
by the ships of the old Company. Waite refused to do so, unless 
the Mogul Governor undertook to stop the old Comj)any from 
trading. Under these circumstances of dispute betv\^een the agents 
of the two companies, the Mogul Governor of Surat seized the 
letters that had passed betw'ecn Colt and Gayer. 


Ibid, p. 344. 


Ibid, p. 370. Ibid. p. 370. Ibid. p. 372. 
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While these disputes were going on, Sir William Norris, the 

Ambassador, who had landed at Maslipatam and 

Norris as AmblT. Emper- 
sacior, or’s camp as Ambassador but had failed, came to 

Surat in December 1700. He was as intemperate 
as Waite. On coming to Surat, he got the British Union flag 
dismounted from the old London Company’s ship. Sir J. Gayer 
got it hoisted again. By this time, news came from England that 
the old Company’s claims were considered and that it was to be 
continued as a Corporation. This news set up the spirit of the 
officers of the old Company, to the effect that, at least, both the 
Companies were ‘‘ on a state of equality. It was to retrieve the 
affairs of the English Company, shaken by this event, that Sir 
William Norris, at the great expense of a thousand gold mohurs 
to the Governor, five hundred to bis son, and three hundred to 
two of his principal officers, obtained permission to make his public 
entry into Surat. Sir William Norris and Sir Nicholas Waite 
continued taking unworthy proceedings against the officers of the 
old London Company and went to the extent of imprisoning some 
of the officers and of getting Sir John Gayer and the members 
of his Council confined by the Mogul Governor.^^'* A short time 
after, Sir N. Waite was reprimanded by his Court of Directors for 
his conduct as Consul for having removed the old London 
Company’s flag from their factory at Swally.^i'*^ Then ‘'Sir 

Nicholas Waite, without authority from Sir William Norris 

addressed a letter, in his Consular character, to the Mogul, 
requesting, as the London Company were to be dissolved, that a 
Phirmaund with the same privileges which had been granted to 
them might be conferred on the English Company. Among 
the various privileges which he asked, were included “liberty 
of trade, and to settle factories to any ports in the Mogul’s dominions; 
to have free ingress and egress for himself and Council, without 
search;- -to have license to hire or build a house and warehouses.”^^'^ 
This statement of Bruce confirms all that we read in the Qisseh. 
The fJmmaund, referred to by Bruce, as asked for by Waite, 
seems to be the farman, referred to in the Qisseh, as asked by the 
English Factory through Rustam Manock. 

Ibid. p. 375. Ibid. pp. 378-79. Ibid. pp. 386-387. 

Ibid. pp. 396-397. Ibid, p. 397. 
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Sir N. Waite had sent letters to Sir W. Norris at Masalipatam 
by daily hircarrahs saying that he was making preparations 
at Surat for his reception.^’® 

Sir W. Norris left Muslipatam on 23rd August 1700 and 
arrived at Swally near Surat on 10th December 
Sir W. Norris\c 1700. Sir N. Waite had offered to give Rs. 10,000 
arrival at Surat, to Sir W. Norris and “ credit for a lac and a half, 
which he had borrowed, as the stock in hand was 
exhausted by the investment'' (p. 402). Sir W. Norris left Surat 
for the Mogul Emperor's Court on 20th January 1701 '‘with a 
retinue of sixty Europeans and three hundred Natives.” He 
arrived at Kokely 66 kos from Surat on 8th February, reached 
Bancolee on 14th February where he was informed by Sir N. Waite 
that Sir John and the London Company's servants had been seized 
by the Mogul officers. He arrived at Gelgawn near Aurangabad 
on 19th February, at Damondavee on the 21st February, Brampore 
on 3rd March and at Parnella, the seat of Aurangzib's camp, on 
7th April 1701 (pp. 405-6). 

In one of his letters to the Court- of Directors at home, Sir 
N. Waite refers to his house at Surat and says that the house 
which he had hired, as a Factory, was commodious, and situated 
nearer to the Custom-house, than that of the London Company. 
This seems to be the house, which according to the Qisseh, Rustam 
had rented for the English factory, at Rs. 3,000 per year. 

/X har-kara, (of all work, an outdoor servant employed 

to go on errands messenger, courier” (Steingass). The word has 

latterly become hal-karah, Parsi-Gujarathi, I think originaDy 

it is Avesta han-kara from han, Gr. Sym, syn, together wth, and 
kara work. The word would mean “ one who makes all joined toge- 
ther.” King Kavi Husrava (Kaikhosru) is spoken of as han-Vierena i.e., 
“one who made all together into one This seeins be a reference 
to the establishment of a Postal Department. har-karoh (properly 

speaking, han-kareh), a messenger, a ix^otman, being one who brings 
distant places into a closer contact. Cyrus, who is spoken of by some, as 
being the same as Kai Khiisru, is known to have established the system of 
couriers, or a kind of postal department in his dominions. His jwstmen 
were these har-karehs or han-karehs. Tpe letter ' n ’ can be read in Pahlavi 
as ‘ r Hence ‘ hankareh’ has becoAe har-kareh. 

Bruce’s Annals HI, p, 401. p. 407. 
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There arose, at times, some differences between the Ambas- 
sador Sir W. Norris and the Consul Sir N. Waite, because the latter 
wished that Sir W. Norris, when at the Court of the Mogul, may use 
all his influence against Sir John Gayer and his officers who were 
imprisoned, but Sir W. Norris did not like to be unreasonable. 
Again, Sir N. Waite hesitated to advance indefinitely for the 
expenses of the embassy, money which had, in a short time, amount- 
ed to Rs. 3,55,179. 


Sir W. Norris went in a procession to see the Emperor on 
28th April 1701. By this time, Sir Nicholas Waite had created 
a bad impression about him at home. The Directors of his English 
Company “ disapproved of the intemperence of Sir Nicholas 
Waite, in his interferences with the Governor of Surat, which had 
augmented the oppressions Sir John Gayer and President Colt 
had experienced, without serving any useful purpose. 


We learn from Bruce’s Annals^^^ that Sir William Norris, whom 
Places touch- Rustam Manock had accompanied passed through 
^Mawek ^on^s following places after leaving Surat on the 
tmy with the 26th January 1701 : 

A mhassador to 
ike Mogul Court. 


Arrived at — 

1. Kokely, 66 miles from Surat, on 8th February 1701. 

2. Bcncolce 14th February. 

3. Gelgawn near Aurangabad 19th February. 

4. Damondavee 21st February. 

5. Brampore 3rd March. 

6. Parnella, the Camp of Aurangzeb, 7th April. 

The date of the Embassy to the Court of Aurangzeb comes 
The dale of to, as we saw above, about 170p2 A.C. The author 
^^the Qisseh gives no dates of all the events. 

Ambassador to Other later writers give the date as 1660. Mr. 
the Mogul Court. Ratanji Frainji Wacha gives the date of Rustam 
^rsi writers.^^ Manock’s visit to the Mogul Court as 1029 


Ibid, p. 446. Vol. Ill, p. 404 et seq. 

#23 (1874), p. 429. 
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Yazdajardi, i,e., 1660 A.C. Bomanji B. Patel follows suit 
and gives the same year.^^"* Jalbhoy Seth, Rustam Manock’s 
descendant, also gives the same date,^^^ following Mr. B. B. Patel, 
whose help he acknowledges. But all seem to err. Rustam 
died in 1721 aged 86. So, the event of the visit as given 
by these three Parsi writers, viz., 1660, must be taken as having 
occurred 61 years before his death, when he was aged only 25. 
The date is erroneous, because the event occurred late in his life, 
after the sack of Surat and after Aurangzeb imposed the Jaziyeh 
tax as described in the Qisseh. Again, the age of 25 is too young 
for Rustam to have acquired all the necessary influence at Surat 
to be appointed a broker and to go as an influential personage, 
with the English envoy to the Mogul Court.^^'^ 

Sir William Norris’s Embassy at Aurangzib's Court failed, 

„ . because various reasons interfered in the complete 

Reasons for the . , i i a i i 

failure of Nor- success of the Embassy, thougli the Ambassador 

ris's Embassy. stayed long and spent a good deal of money on 
the upkeep of his camp and on presents, properly speaking bribes, 
to the Mogul officers. The principal point of failure was the insist- 
ence on the part of the Emperor that the Ambassador should give 
a guarantee for the safety at sea of Pilgrims’ and Merchants’ 
vessels. So the Ambassador left the Mogul Court at Panella on bth 
November 1701. The various factories expressed their displeasure 
at the failure of the Embassy in r(;ceiving proper /ar//mn,5. Among 
the faults of the Ambassador, one was said to be lihs disrespect to 
Asad Khan, the Prime Minister {razn) at Burhanpore, where he 
did not pay the customary visit to him. Somc! time before the Am- 
bassador's departure, '‘the Mogul’s Ministers . . . sent by Rustum 
the broker, the obligation required by the Emperor, for the 
Ambassador’s signature, which he refused, on th(i principle that, if 
granted, it would bring an incalculable demand on the English 
Company which must ruin their affairs. 


*** Parsee Prakaeh I, p. 23. 

•2* hi (Genealogy of the Seth Family) p. 3. 

Bruce’s Annals, Vol. Ill, pp. 468-9. 
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The Ambafisador, while returning, was stopped after three days’ 
march, on the ground that he had left without 
!^€ Ambas^^o^ Emperor’s dusticks^^ or passes, those that 

journey. he had already with him being those of 

inferior officers. He was asked to wait for two 
days, but, at the end of the period, not hearing from the 
Court, he proceeded further and arrived at Burhanpore on 14th 
November 1701 and left it on 22nd November. But he was 
shortly compelled to return to Burhanpore. On 28th November, 
he learnt that orders had been sent to Surat, for the seizure of 
the property of the old London Company and the persons of 
their servants” On 2nd Deeembei, “ he was informed, that, at 
the recommendation of Gazedee Khan (the Mogul's Chief General) 
the Phirrnaunds would be granted, and a demand was made of a 
sum of money, for the intercession of this officer.” On the 4th 
February 1702, he was informed by Gazedee Khan, ‘‘ that he had 
received a letter and sword from the Emperor, for the King of 
England, with a promise, that the Phirrnaunds should be sent in 
a short time. He left Burhanpore for Surat on 5th February 
1702. In connection with this matter, we read as follows : — 
Rustum, the broker, was detained by the Emperor’s orders, 
but was directed by the Ambassador, not to 

UMion"^ai flie obligation, or give any further sums of 

Mogul Court. money, on account of the Embassy. Sir William 
Norris, at this time, promised to Gazedee Khan, 
that should the Phirrnaunds be granted (besides the two 
thousand three hundred gold mohurs, which he had 
actually paid to him) he should be farther remunerated 
with a lack and a half, and his brother, with twenty thousand 
rupees.” Tlie mention of Rustam’s name several times by 
Bruce in the account of Norris’s embassy to the Mogul Court-, 
clearly shows that the unnamed kolah 'posh or Angrez of the 
Persian Qisseh, in whose com])any Rustam Manock went to the 


dastak, lit. “ a little hand a pass, passport, per- 
mission (Steingass). I think the woixl may bo a corruption or contraction 

of dastkhat ( ) handwriting, signature. 

82’ Bruce’s Annals, III, p. 471. Ibid, m. Ibid, p. 47L 
Ibid, pp. 471-72. 
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Mogul Court was Sir William Norris. The detention of Rustam 
Manock by the Emperor shows that he was held to be a prominent 
member of Sir W. Norris’s Embassy, Sir William Norris reached 
Surat on 12th April 1702 and ‘‘ on the 18th waited on the new 

Governor and obtained permission for Nicholas 

Waite to go out of the city, in which he had been confined 
since the Ambassador left the Court.’' 

Sir William Norris left Surat with 13 persons of his retinue 
for England on 29th April 1702, paying Rs. 10,000 
sadw\n Return passage on a special ship. His brother, 

Vayage, Mr. Norris, who was the Secretary of the 

Embassy, and 14 others of his suite went 
on board another ship which carried cargo of Rs. 60,000 
for the Company and Rs. 87,200' for Sir William Norris. 
Sir William Norris and Sir Nicholas Waite did not part on good 
terms. Sir William declined to deliver to Sir Nicholas Waite, 
a copy of his diary or papers, though he gave up his horses, camel, 
oxen and elephant, to be sold, on the Company's account.” 
From the time when the Ambassador left the Mogul Court. Sir 
Nicholas W’^aite began to charge in his dispatches to his English 

Company, the Ambassador of ‘‘imprudence of his conduct 

but promised to obtain the Phirmaunds through the 

means of the broker, without the condition of Security-Bonds,” 
which wanted to throw the responsibility of acts of piracy on the 
English Company. Here again we see that Rustam Manock was an 
influential personage in the eye of the English factory. Sir Nicholas 
Waite in his report, after referring to the causes of the failure of 
the Embassy, said that the Embassy Imd cost, in all, Rs. 676, 800 
“ and that the Phirmaunds still remained to be purchased.” 

n. The state of affairs after the visit and after the return of 
the Ambassador’s return to England. Rustam’s association with 

those affairs. 

During this time, some attempts were made at home to unite the 
two Companies. The attempts came to maturity 
thFtwTcom- 1702-1703. More earnest measures were made, 
parties. with the despatch of new Men-of-War to suppress 

the pirates . “The Court hoped, that this measure 

Ibid, p. 475. ®8®a Ibid, pp. 472. Ibid, p. 477. 76^’ 
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would counteract the misrepresentations to the Mogul 
Government, which Sir Nicholas Waite had so improperly 
made, that the London Company had been secretly connected 
with the pirates/’ gij. Nicholas Waite received a formal 
intimation of the Union of the two Companies whose separate 
stocks were to cease to exist from 22nd July 1702. He ‘‘was 
required to use his best endeavours to relieve Sir John Gayer, and 
the London Company’s servants, from the restraints under which 
they had been placed.” In case, the Mogul Government pressed 
for compensation for the depredations by the pirates, “ he was 
directed to retire with the English Company’s effects, to Bombay, 
that Island being now the joint property of both Companies.” 

During this interval, “ though several months had elapsed since 

the Embassy left Surat, for Europe, Sir Nicholas Waite 

continued to ascribe to Sir William Norris, the failure of the negotia- 
tion, and to raise the hopes of the Court, that he would procure the 
Phirrnaunds through the interest of Gazedeer Khan.”^^^ He was 
against the Union of the two Companies, but, when formal intimation 
of the Union was conveyed to him, he accepted the position and 
“ assumed a formal civility to Sir John Gayer, which was returned, 
as formally; neither, evidently, placing any reliance on ceremonies 
to which each submitted.” 

Sir John Gayer notified the Union “ to the ( Mogul ) 
Government of Surat, as an event which, he trusted, would draw 
away all future opposition of English interests this act of duty 
was interpreted, by Sir Nicholas Waite, to be unfriendly to the 
interests of the English Company, and to it, he ascribed the stop 
which has been put to the Phirrnaunds passing the Mogul’s Great 
Seal.”^'^® He then consulted the other Presidencies, “ whether he 
should take any further steps to obtain the Phirinaunds, because 
the estimated expenses of procuring them, would amount to the 
sum of Rs. 3,20,000, and he did not know whether they could be 
carried to the separate stock of the English Company, or to the 
United Stock ; meantime, that he revoked the powers given to 
Rustum, tlie broker, to defray these charges, even should he be 
able to obtain the Phirrnaunds. In reply, those Presidencies 

Ibid, p. 493. Ibid, p. 612. Ibid, p. 513. Ibid, p. 619. 

Ibid, Ibid, pp. 519-20. 
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gave it as their opinion, that, as the Phirnmunds would apply to 
both Companies, now United, they did not consider the expenses, 
as any reason for precluding him from soliciting them, as they 
were grants of so much importance to the trade of India.” 


Sir Nicholas Waite, after being informed of the Union by the 
^ ^ ^ Court in England, had, as said above, expressed his 
claim resolution to observe a friendly intercourse with 

Sir John Gayer and his Council but 

that Rustum, the broker, had made a claim for sums 
expended, in obtaining the Ambassador's pardon from the 
Mogul.” The pardon was for his want of courtesy in leaving 
the Mogul Court without passports from the Emperor- an act for 
which he was detained at Burhanpore. Bruce thinks ”that further 
negociation for Phirmaunds, was a pretext, only ; as the obtaining 
them would not havx^ answered the purposes for which they were 
solicited ‘'Consul Pitt, and the Council at Masiilipatam, still 
continued under the deception that Sir Nicholas Waite would be 
able to obtain the Phirmaunds." 


Sir John 
Gayer as 
Governor of 
BonJxiy. 


On the foundation of the United East India Company, Sir 
John Gayer was re-appointed General and Governor 
of Bombay,” Mr. Burinston, Deputy Governor, 
and Sir Nicholas Waite, President at Surat. “ To 
prevent the recurrence of animosities, the Consular 
powers of Sir Nicholas Waite were revoked, as being, 
from the Union, no longer necessary Sir John Gayer was ordered 
to go to “the seat of Government at Bombay.” From 22nd 
July 1702 "all charges were to be defrayed by the United Stock. 
Further, “it was ordered, that an exact account should be taken 
of the sums which had been extorted from the London Company, 
as compensation for the piracies ; but if the Phirmaunds had not 
been obtained by Sir Nicholas Waite, all farther negotiation respect- 
ing them was to tenninate.”^^^ 


“ When the Court (of Directors), towards the close of the 
season, were infonned that the Phirmaunds had not been procured, 
they held it to be a fortunate circumstance, because it would 


Ibid, p. 520. ««« Ibid, p. 520. Ibid, p. 521. Ibid, p. 522. 

Ibid, p. 531. 3*^ Ibid, Ibid. Ibid. Ibid, p. 532. 
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prevent the payment of the large sums demanded for them, which 
must have embarrassed the English Company, and might have 
protracted the final settlement of the Union, which both Companies 
were solicitous to complete, previously to the lapse of the 
prescribed seven years.” As to the brokers, it was ordered 
that “ the leading rule must be, to check all combinations among 
their brokers, and to endeavour to recover from them all debts 
incurred either in the sales of European, or the purchase of 
Indian produce.” 

In spite of the Union, differences between Sir John Gayer 
and Sir Nicholas Waite continued. The former s invitation to 
the latter for presence, when the inventory of the Dead Stock 
of the London Company was taken, was refused. One of the grounds 
for doing so, was that “Sir John Gayer, by notifying the Union 
to the Governor of Surat (the Phirraaunds not having been obtained) 
had brought on a misunderstanding, which might be prejudicial 
to the English Company's affairs.” We find from the 
proceedings of the next year (1704-5) that “the most decided 
approbation was given to Sir John Gayer and his Council,” 
by the Court at home and there was “ the most marked 
disapprobation of Sir Nicholas Waite’s conduct." Again, Sir N. 
Waite was censured for not assisting in the taking of the 
inventory of the Dead Stocks of both Companies. During this 
year 1704-5, tlie Home authorities, at first, were in doubt, 
whether Sir John Gayer was released by the Mogul Governor 
or not. So, to provide for the contingency or his still being 
in prison, they “provided, that should Sir John Gayer remain 
a prisoner at Surat, when the instructions arrived, or for three 
months subsecpiently to that period, then Sir Nicholas Waite 
instead of being President at Surat, should act as General (of 
Bombay), provisionally, and employ his utmost efforts for the 
release of Sir John Gayer, and for recovering the Security-Bonds 
extorted formerly from President Annesley.” 


Ibid, p. 532. 
Ibid, p. 542. 
Ibid, 

Ibid, p. 564. 


Ibid, p. 533. 
Ibid, p. 556. 
8®® Ibid, p. 557. 
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The Mogul Governor of Surat, not being able to know ‘‘whether 

R V s t a m John Gayer, or Sir Nicholas Waite, was the 

Manock depul- chief officer of the United Company 

demanded evidence of the fact from both. Sir 
naite fora pr%~ i ct* xt 

vale visit to John Gayer, on this emergency, requested Sir N. 

(ht Governor. Waite to send an agent from the English Com- 
pany, to meet one from the London Company, that they might 
together wait on the Governor, and state to him, that Sir John 
Gayer was the General of the United Company.” But, instead 
of complying with this request, Waite ‘‘ sent Rustum, his broker, 
privately to the Governor, to insinuate that Sir John Gayer had 
been displaced, that he, himself, was the General, and that Sir 
John Gayer must be confined, and a proper guard placed over 
the London Company's Factory, if the Mogul Government 
intended to recover money for the damages done by the 
pirates, amounting to eighty lacks of rupees; and, at the same 
time, seconded this iniquitous proceeding, by sending him a bribe 
of twenty-seven thousand rupees.” 

The Mogul Governor, taking this to be true, “asked Mr. Bonnell, 
and another Member of the English Company’s 
Sir John Gayer' s Council, whether. Sir John Gayer^^^ should be allow- 

confinermnt. 

edto go to Bombay (as he was no longer General), 
the English Company would become bound for the debts 

due by the London Company: — Sir Nicholas Waite 

preferred the exjjedient of refusing to become bound for 
the debts of the London Company and left their General to his 
fate: — the immediate consequence was, that Sir John Gayer and 
the London Company's servants, were ke])t in more close con- 
finement. “Mr. Burnstone, the Deputy Governor of Bombay, 
and Commodore Harland who commanded the men of war, on 
hearing of this event not only remonstrated but addressed letters 
to the Governor of Surat, assuring him that Sir John Gayer was, 

Ibid, p. 565. Ibid, p. 565. 

8ir John Gayer’s arrival at Surat from England has boon thus given 
in a Gujarati Jamaspi ; “ m ^ 

i,e., In Samvat 1750, on roz 5, mah 6, Shajan (i.e., Sir John) 
Gayer Signor (i.e., an European gentleman) lias come to-day from London. 
(Vide my Pahlavi Translations, Part III, Jamaspi. Preface, p. XX.) 

Ibid, ppr 565-66. 
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in fact, the General of the United Company in India, and that the 
reports of Ruatum, and of Sir Nicholas Waite, were not only in 
opposition to the orders which had been received from the Court of 
Managers, but absolutely false, and, therefore, demanded that Sir 
J ohn Gayer might be released. Sir John Gayer’s confinement was 
ordered for three years. Alarmed at this letter, the Mogul Governor 
asked Sir N. Waite to pass a Bond of Security that he would 
immediately proceed to Bombay, and, in the event of any of the 
Surat ships being taken, deliver them up.” Both, Sir John 
Gayer and Sir N. Waite, wrote letters to the Court of Managers 
in England against one another. 


Then, when, according to the above bond, Sir N. Waite asked 
from Commodore Harland for a ship to come 


Sir N. Waite, 
acting Governor 
of Bombay, He 
appointed 
Rustam broker 
also for the 
“ United 


to Bombay, the latter refused. So, he came to 
Bassein by land and then took a country vessel 
for Bombay where he arrived in November 1704. 
He took up the Acting Governorship of Bombay 
and sent a long report about Bombay to 


Trade.'" London. In it, he reported that he “had 


nominated Rustum to be broker for the United Trade. 


Then, in one of his reports, he said “ that, in future, a Factor or 
two, and a few Writers, w^ould be perfectly sufficient for the ma- 
nagement of the United Trade at Surat, as Bombay must be 
made the centre of their power and trade. This is the beginning 
of his attempts to give Surat, a second place of importance, 
and Bombay, of which he was now Governor, the first place. 
At this time, the Dutch, retiring from Surat to Swally, had 
threatened to harass the trade, unless the Security Bonds for the 
protection of the Surat Trade from the pirates were returned to 
them. The bonds were returned to them. Sir N. Waite could 
not similarly force the return of the Security Bonds from the 
English, because, he had no sufficient force to blockade the river 
at Surat. However, he obtained “ a promise from the Governor 
to deliver up the Security Bonds and to use his influence to obtain 
a new Phirrnaund.” Commodore Harland, not pulling on well 
with Sir N. Waite, retired from Bombay on 29th January 1705. 


Ibid, p. 566. Ibid. Ibid, p. 669. Ibid, p. 570. Ihid,p, 371. 
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In 1705-6, the affairs of the United Company, had, in no way, 
improved. The English Company seems to have been forced 
to consent to the Union, It was after some years after the first 
Union, that both the Companies were to cease as separate concerns 
with separate management. So, the English Company’s Directors, 
at times, sent instructions opposed to the Union. Sir N. Waite 
continued the use of his influence for strict measures for Sir John 
Gayer’s confinement. The Directors of the English Company 
encouraged Sir N. Waite in his attempts to hold and gras]) further 
powers for himself and the English Company.®^^ It apj)ears 
that, at this time (in 1705-6 ). ‘'the Governor of Surat was 
equally indisposed against all the European Companies. 
‘‘Six Dutch ships had arrived off Surat, and blockaded the 
port, on which the ( Mogul ) Governor ordered the Members 
of the English Council to be confined within the city, and supplies 
of provisions and water withheld from the shipping. Again, 
“ the Mogul's army in December 1705, was within three days’ 
march of the Coast, opposite the island of Bombay,”**®^ and Sir 
Nicholas Waite was “ in an alarm for the safety of the Com])any's 
property, Again, the Mahrathas “in April 1706 invested the 
City of Surat, for nine days.’'-'^®^ 

By this time, there arose a friction between Sir Nicholas 
Waite and Rustam. “ While he was President 
V Surat, Rustum, whom, from his first arrival, 
White and he had employed as broker, continued, from 
Eustarn, interested motives, attached to his views ; but after 

he assumed the office of General at Bombay, this cautious 
Nativ^e, discovering that his object was to make that Island the 
centre of trade explained to Mr. Bonnel and Mr. Proby, the English 
Company’s servants at Surat, that Sir Nicholas Waite had promised 
to give him fifty thousand rupees, to use his influence with the 
Governor, to keep Sir John Gayer confined, which sum was to be 
paid to him, individually, by advances, on the prices of the Company’s 
goods, to that account. When Sir Nicholas Waite was informed 
of this conduct of Rustum, he dismissed him from the English 
Company’s employment, notwithstanding the United Trade 
Ibid, p. 586. Ibid, p. 593. Ibid, p. 594. Ibid, Ibid, 
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was then indebted to him 1,40,000 rupees, and the separate 
Companies 5,50,000 rupees and if the Surat Council had not prevailed 
on the merchants to take their bills, the whole property of the 
English would have been seized.^®^^ 

“ This state of affairs between Nicholas Waite and Mr. Proby, 
would not but produce animosities : — the former 
protesting against the conduct of the 
Waite ami Mr. latter and of Mr. Bonnell, and they retaliated, by 
Proby. declaring, in their letters to the Court, that it 

was impracticable to procure regular investment, under the 
contradictory orders which Sir Nicholas Waite sent to them, and, 
in fact, it was impossible to execute them ; and, therefore, unless 
Rusturn should be restored they neither could be responsible 
for the Company’s property, nor their own liberty. Under 
such an administration it may be easily supposed that 
neither the stock of the United Company could be safe, nor 
their investments forwarded ; and farther, to second their applica- 
tion in favour of Rusturn, Mr. Proby and Mr. Bonnel accused 
Sir Nicholas Waite ol procuring goods, at cheaj)er rates for himself, 
than for the Company, and of having purchased one hundred 
and forty four bales of indigo, on his private account, contrary to 
the positive orders of the (’ourt.”’^^^ While affairs were in this 
state at Surat, Sir Nicholas Waite reported to the Court, that 
Bombay was weak in the matter of .^oldiers and that fresh 
European soldiers may be sent. 

Coming to the year 170G-7, Bruce speaks of '‘the conse- 
([uences of the unwise proceedings by which 
Ihnnse pro- gjj. Nicholas Waite endangered the existence of 
^N.^Waite!^ fhe (Vuiiiiany's trade and Settlements and the 

weakness of the Court of Managers in still permit- 
ting him to continue in office." The Mahratha armies 
were hovering about Surat. The Dutch fleet blockaded 
Surat and secured a release from their Security Bonds 
and Sir Nicholas Waite was continuing his oppre^ioii of 

Ibid, p. 595. Ibid, p. 596. Ibid, p. 614. The members of 
the Court of the United Company were, for some time, spoken of as 
Managers, those of the London Company as Committees, and those of the 
English Company as Directors. 
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the London Company’s servants. His conduct “had nearly 
ruined their affairs.”^®® Waite complained, that “ Mr. Proby and Mr. 
Bonnell, the Surat Council had embezzled the Company’s property, 
inindigo, tothe valueof eleven thousand rupees, and given credit to 

the accusations of Rustiim, the broker, against him Mr. Proby 

and Mr. Bonnell, in jeply, asserted that Sir Nicholas Waite had been 
guilty of fraud, in making an overcharge in the purchase of the 
Company’s goods, to the amount of thirty-five thousand rupees, and 
that he had promised this sum to Rustum, the broker, if he would 
use his influence with the Governor, to detain Sir John Gayer, 
and the London Company’s Council, in confinement.”®®® This 
passage shows that the relations between Sir N. Waite and 
Rustam Manock continued to be a estranged. 


The Council 
of the U nited 
East India Corn- 
pany transfer- 
ring itself to the 
quarters rented 
by Rustam, 


By this time, the United Council (/.e., the Council 
of the United East India Company) was formed 
as follows : — 

Mr. Bendall (Old London Company’s Servant) 

President. 

Mr. Proby (New English Company’s Servant) 

Second 


Mr. Wyche (London Company’s) . . , . Third. 

Mr. Boone (English Company's) . . . . Fourth. 

Sir Nicholas Waite did not approve of these nominations. The 
United Council, immediately on appointment, removed to the 
English Company's factory at Surat, which Rustam had secured for 
the English Factory for Rs. 3,000 per year. They also “ requested 
the Court’s protection against the malicious representations of 
Sir Nicholas Waite, under whose orders they regretted they had 
been unfortunately placed,”®’^® Sir N. Waite, in his representation 
to the Court, asked for more Officers and Writers. He also asked 
for more soldiers, as he had to hire Topasses.®^^ 


Ibid, p. 619. Ibid, p. 619. Ibid, p. 020. 

“ Portugoze Topaz, perhaps from the Hindustani Topi, a hat. A native 
Christian sprung from a Portuguese father and Indian mother in the south 
of India : in the early history of the Oom[)any, these people were extensively 
enlisted as soldiers; hence, this term came to be applied to the Company’s 
native soldiery generally in the Peniiisula.” (Wilson’s Oriental Language 
Glossary of Terms, p. 525.) 
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President Pitt of Madras, in one of his general reports to the 
old Company at this time, disapproved of the Union of the two 
Companies, but added : ‘‘ But that, considering the conduct of 

Sir Nicholas Waite, and the license which had been given him, to 
continue his unjustifiable proceedings, which had nearly brought 
the Company’s trade on the West Coast to a stand, it was fortunate, 
perhaps, that the Union had taken place ; for such had been his 
absurd violence, that Mr. Braboume would not accept the 
office of Deputy Governor of Bombay, because he would not serve 
under a man, whose behaviour he represented to be so absurd, that 
the civil servants of the Company, in that quarter, had declared 
they would rather be private sentinels at Fort St. George than 
serve as Second in Council under Sir Nicholas Waite. 

In 1707-8, Sir Nicholas Waite, who hitherto was encouraged 
'‘in his narrow and selfish projects of 
Sir N. Waite continuing himself in power ; and retaining 
dismissed. »Sir John Gayer and the London Company’s 

oldest and best serv^ants in confinement ” was 
dismissed from the service. They appointed a new General 
and Council at Bombay, four of whom were to constitute the 
President and Council at Surat. The general instruction given 
to this Council was, to lay aside animosities of every kind and to 
exert their best endeavours for the liberation of Sir John Gayer 
and his Council.” 

“ The Managers of the United Trade, and the Committees of 
the London, and the Directors of the English Companies, adopted 
measures to prepare for their foreign Settlements for the Award 
of Lord Godolphin, which, it had been enacted should be completed 
before the 29th September 1708. The Court of Managers, 
under the circumstances, appointed a new General and 
Council at Bombay : — Mr. Aislabie, formerly in the London 
Company’s service, was nominated to be General; Mr. Proby, 
Second in Council.” This Council which was to consist of seven 
persons in all, were “ to select four of themselves to be President 
and Council at Surat.” Then the Court of the London Company 
notified to Sir John Gayer, that Sir Nicholas Waite had been 

Bruce’s Annals, Vol. Ill, pp. 625-26. Ibid, p. 636. Ibid. 
Ibid, pp. 640-41. Ibid, p. 641. 
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dismissed from the service of the United Company ; lamented hit 
longconfinement at Surat,^^^ and informed him that Mr. Aislabie. . .. 
had, with his Council, received the most positive orders to use everj 

effort for his liberation The Court of the English Company 

softened, as much as they could, to Sir Nicholas Waite, the 
event of his dismission, by informing him that the Court o 
Managers had thought fit to ^ disco'tHimie' him from being Genera! 
at Bombay. 

A short time before this dismissal, and some time after the 
death of Aurangzib, when his sons fought against each other, anc 
when the Mahrathas, under ‘ Som Rajah ' (Sahaji) on the one 
hand, and the Arab fleets on the other, taking advantage o 
the weakness of the Mogul Power, were asserting their powers. 
Sir Nicholas Waite, as General at Bombay, and the Company’? 
Agents at Surat were continuing their reciprocal animosities.^^ 
Sir Nicholas Waite wanted to bring the trade from Surat to Bomljay 
and the Surat factors opposed him in this attempt. We saw^ above 
that it was this attempt and this opposition that had led 8ir N 
Waite to remove Rustam from his brokership. The Factors a 
Surat complained, that “ they had been obliged to contract debts 
on the United Company’s account, to the amount, thi.s seasoi 
(1707-8) of 48,000 rupees. Under these circumstances, “an;, 
application for a Phimiaund was impracticable. 

We gather the following particulars and date 

Date^ a^ui about Rustam Manock’s association wdth the 
Rustam froyn t t i • r t i 

Bruce's AnnaU. East India Company on the authority of Johi 

Bruce’s Annals 

January 1700. — Rustam Manock appointed broker of the 
New English East India Company. In 1698, the Private Mer- 
chants of England had “renewed their former ajiplication tc 
obtain from Parliament an Act for creating a New East Indif 
Company. The Act w^as passed in 1698. News of the formatior 

The confinement was not in any prison but in liis Factory. He wa^ 
not allowed to go out Bruce’s Annals, III, pp. 641-642. Ibid, p. 650. 

Ihidy p. 650. Ibid, p. 651. *** Annals of the Honorable East 

India Company from their Establishment by the Charter of Queen Elizabeth 
1600, to the Union of the London and English East India Companies 
1707-8, by John Bruce, Vol. Ill (1810). 
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of the new Company arrived at Fort St. George on 28th October 
1698. Sir Nicholas Waite, who was appointed the first President 
of this Company at Surat, arrived off Bombay on 11th January 
1700. He arrived at Surat on 19th January 1700. As he em- 
ployed Rustam as broker from the very time of his arrival at 
Surat, we arrive at the latter end of January 1700, as the date of 
Rustam’s appointment as broker, 

20th January 1701. — Rustam Manock left Surat for the Mogul 
Court in the Company of Sir William Norris, the Ambassador from 
the English Court. Sir William Norris had landed at Masalipatam 
on 25th September 1699. From there, he went to Surat and 
arrived there on 10th December 1700, and left Surat for the Mogul 
Court on 20th January 1701. Rustam accompanied him, 

7th April 1701. — Sir William Norris and Rustam Manock 
arrived at Parnella, the seat of Aurangzeb’s camp. 

28th April 1701. — Sir William Norris went to Aurangzib’s 
Court in a procession and paid a formal visit to pay respects. 
It was during the interval between 7th April, the date of arrival 
at Parnella, and 28th April, the date of the formal official visit, 
that Rustam Manock must have made the j^resents from the 
Ambassador, and, perhaps, from himself also, as said by the Qisseh, 
to the Prime Minister and other Officials of the Court. It was at 
this visit that Rustam Manock seems to have interpreted the desire 
of the Ambassador and asked for a famian, etc. 

5th November 1701, — Sir William Norris remaining at 
Parnella for about 7 months, left the Mogul Court to return 
to Surat. 

8th November 1701. — Sir W. Norris and Rustam detained on 
the road, after 3 days’ march from the Emperor’s camp, on the 
ground, that Norris had left the camp without a pass from the 
Emperor himself, the one that he had being from an inferior 
officer. 

14th November 1701. — Sir W. Norris and Rustam reached 
Burhanpore. 

22nd November— Both left Burhanpore, but were obliged to 
return at the instance of the Governor of Burhanpore. 
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5th February 1701. — Sir William Norris left Burhanpo re for 
Surat, but “Rustam, the broker, was detained at the Emperor’s 
orders.” Rustam seems to have been detained by the Emperor, 
because being an important personage of the Embassy, he may 
be nearer the Court to receive final orders about the farman, etc. 

February-March 1701. — Sir Nicholas Waite “revoked the 
powers given to Rustam, the broker, to defray the charges ” of 
obtaining fannd ns . 

1701. — ^Sir Nicholas Waite informed the Court of Directors 
that ‘ ‘ Rustum, the broker, had made a claim for sums expended in 
obtaining the Ambassador’s pardon from the Mogul.” This 
pardon refers to the fault of the Ambassador having left the 
Court suddenly without a pass from the Emperor. 

1701.— When Sir John Gayer was appointed the General of 
the United Company, Sir Nicholas Waite “sent Rustum, his broker, 
privately to the (Mogul) Governor, to insinuate that »Sir John 
Gayer had been displaced, that he, himself, was the General, and 
that Sir John Gayer must be confined and he sent to the 
Governor a bribe of 27,000 rupees. Thereupon, Mr. Burniston, the 
Deputy Governor of Bombay and Commodore Harland, sent 
assurances to the Governor “ that the reports of Rustum and Sir 
Nicholas Waite were absolutely false. 

November 1704. — Sir Nicholas Waite reported to the Court 
at Home that he had also “ nominated Rustam to be broker for 
the United Trade.” 

1705. — Some time after his being Governor of Bombay, when 
he tried to make Bombay the Headquarter of the United Company, 
he dismissed Rustam “ from the English Company’s employment 
notwithstanding the United Trade was then indebted to him 
1,40,000 Rupees and the separate Companies 5,50,000 rupees.”^®^ 
The Surat Officer, Mr. Proby, protested and wrote : “Unless Rustam 
should be restored, they neither could be responsible for the Com- 
pany’s property, nor their own liberty and further, to second 

their application in favour of Rustum, Mr. Proby and Mr. Bonnel 
accused Sir Nicholas Waite of procuring goods at cheaper rates for 
himself than for the Company.”^^(a) 

Ibid, p. 520. Ibid 565, Ibid, p. 561. Ibid, p. 595. 

•••(a) Ibid. 
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We learn from the Qisseh that Rustam Manock had asked 
Subjects refer- for several privileges on behalf of the English and 
red to in Rus- they were granted. Some of the subjects of these 
Qisseh confirm- privileges, referred to in Bruce’s Annals, are 

ed by Bruce's the following : 

A nnals. 

(1) House for the English Factory. 

(2) Warehouses. 

(3) Free ingress into and egress from the city. 

(4) Presents to the officers of the Mogul Court-. 

(5) The Farman or order of temporary concession. 

The Qisseh says that Rustam Manock secured a palatial house 
for the English Company at Surat, with an iram-^^ 
like garden (c. 347) on the bank of the river 
{1) The House (Tapti). It was a place for residence as well as 

^ place for trade. It was rented from Haji 

^ Com- Hajaz Beg for Rs. 3,000 per year (c. 359). This 

jmny at Snrai. is the house referred to in Bruce’s Annals more 

than once. It is “the house which he (Sir Nicholas 
Waite) hired’'*^®^ and on which he wanted to 
hoist the King’s flag,”^^^ to get permission for wliich Sir N. Waite 
had to give a large present to the Mogul King. We learn from 
Bruce that tliere was, as it were, a battle of flags between the two 
rival East India Companies. At first, the old Company had hoisted 
the King’s flag. Sir W. Nicholas contrived to get it dismounted. 
This offended, not only the officers of the old Company, but also 
the Nawab or Governor of Surat, because the dismounting was done 
without his permission. The old Company re-hoisted the flag. 
This desire on the part of 8ir N. Waite to hoist the King's flag 
on his factory supplies the reason, why he wanted, and why Rustam 
Manock secured for him, a really good large house. According 
to Bruce, Sir N. Waite desired to have in the Jarman from the 
Emperor, the “ liberty of trade, and to settle Factories in any ports 
in the Mogul’s dominions ; — to have free ingress and egress for 
himself and Council, without search ; to have license to hire or 

“ dda ^ ) 1 iram, the fabulous gardens said to have been devised 
by Shaddad bin ‘ Ad in emulation of the gardens of paradise”. (Steingass.) 

Bnice’s Annals, III, p. 370. Ibid. Ibid^ p. 370. 
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build a house and warehouses’’^®^ The question of the house seemed 
to have been so important that Sir N. Waite, in one of his letters, 
to the Directors, said, that ‘‘ the house was commodious, and 
situated nearer the Custom-house than that of the London Com- 
pany. Just as the Qisseh speaks of this act of hiring a house 
as the very first act of Rustam Manock after being employed as 
broker, Bruce speaks of Sir Nicholas Waite’s removal of “ the 
flag of the London Company ” and that of hoisting “ the King’s 
flag ” on his newly rented house as the first measure of Sir Nicholas 
Waite ” after his arrival at Surat.^®^ 


This house is the house, now owned by the heirs of the late 
Dr. Dossabhoy Cooper, who was an Honorary Surgeon to H. E. 
the Viceroy. I remember that, when I once paid a visit to Dr. 
Dossabhoy, about 10 years ago, he spoke, vith some pride, of being 
the fortunate possessor of the house of the English East India 
Company. There is no doubt that Dr. Dossabhoy’s house is the 
house of the English Factory. On my making incpiiries about the 
subsequent history of the house, through Mr. Cowasji Burjorji 
Vakil, the President of the Parsee Panchayet of Surat, Dr. Dossa- 
bhoy’s son, Mr. A. Dossabhoy Cooper, wrote to Mr. Cowasji Vakil 
in his letter dated 6th July 1928 : “ It (the house) belonged before 

our purchase to some relations of the Nabob of Cambay, who 
must be blood relations of the Surat Nabob family. It seems to 

have changed ownership by marriage dowry It was 

purchased by father from one Mirza Bakuralli valad e Mirza Mogul 

Beg I cannot say whether Haji Hajaz Beg was related 

to the above (Mirza Mogul Beg), but it looks likely. I also cannot 
clearly identify the building secured for factory by one Rustam 

Manock of Surat for Rs. 3,000 jier annum But if the 

building was hirnd for English it can be none other than the one 
we now possess.” 


Dr. Dossabhov, 
The Tablet on 
the House at 
present. 


the father of th(‘ present owners, 
put up on the house a tablet with the 
following Inscription in English and Gujarati : 


Ibidy p. 397. *** Ibid, p. 407. Ibid, p. 370. After the above 
correspondence I had the pleasure of seeing the house again, and I think it is 
the very house rented by Rustam Manock for the English East India 
Company's Factory, 
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“ The English Factory originally built in A.D. 1618 under a 
treaty made with Prince Khurram (Shah Jahan) son of the Emperor 
Jahangir, through the ambassador Sir Thomas Roe, it withstood 
a siege by the Marathas under Shivaji in A.D. 1664, and was again 
attacked by the Marathas in A.D. 1703. It ceased to be used for 
its original purpose after Surat was annexed by the British in 
A.D. 1800.” 

4dl. ani 

HU'^t 4cli ssmiHi 5hi nmi- 

tv9*3Mi ^{st^ 

iTmRcI 5l<fl cl<l^ 

The inscription, which is put up very recently is altogether 
faulty. The house had nothing to do with Khurram or his father 
Jahangir. The embassy of Thomas Roe at his court was not a 
success. The late owner, Dr. Dossabhoy, seenis to have mixed 
up the later Embassy of Sir William Norris to the Court of Aurangzeb 
with that of Thomas Roe to the Court of Jahangir. 

Rustam Manock applied for permission to have warehouses 
(ambar-khaneh c. 378). He prays that both, 
the factory for business trade (kar-i tojarat) 
and the warehouses may be on the same place. 
We find from Bruce* s Annals that Sir Nicholas 
Waite, in his letters, asks for “a license to hire 
or build a house and warehouses.”*®^ An inspection of the house^ 
even at present, shows us that by the side of the house and connected 
with it are large commodious w^arehouses. 

During his visit to the Mogul Court with the Ambassador, 
(3) Rustam Rustam Manock pleads for the privilege of free 
ingress and egress for the Factors at Surat. He 
complains (c. 375) that the nobles of the Court 
of His Majesty do not permit a free ingress into 
the city (of Surat). 


(2) Permis- 
sion for Ware- 
houses^ cC’C. 


Manock's ap- 
peal to Aurang- 
zeh for free in- 
gress arid egress 
for the English 
Factors. 


Bruce’s Annals, III, p. 397. 
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We learn from Bruce’s Annals, that Sir Nicholas Waite, in 
one of his very first letters; asks for “ free ingress and egress for 
himself and Council without search.”^^ It seems that, to a certain 
extent, they had an ingress and egress,” but they had always to pass 
through a search by Mogul Custom House ofiicers. They prayed, 
through Rustam Manock, for a privilege to be saved from this search , 
as they had now and then to go to their ships at the Swally bunder. 

We learn from the Qisseh, that before going into the presence 
of the Emperor, Rustam Manock (on behalf of 
(4) Presents English) gave large presents (nazraneh o 

the Mogul Court, tohfa-1 setorg c. 379), and thereby pleased all 
the courtiers as well as the king (Sultan), 
These gifts and presents made way (rah kard) for the acceptance 
of his requests for privileges. We find the following references to 
the presentation of gifts and presents to the Emperor and his 
Court officers in the Annals of Bruce : 

(a) His (Sir Nicholas Waite’s) opinion was that the 
Ambassador might give to the Mogul, and his ministers, besides 
the presents, a sum not exceeding two lacks of rupees : — he then 
enumerated the principal officers of the Mogul, to whom portions 
of this sum were to be offered ; seven of whom must be bribed high, 
to conciliate them to the interests of the English Company. In 
conducting the negociation, he cautioned the Ambassador, if he 
expected to succeed, not to dispute with the officers of the Mogul, 
on the ceremonies or precedence, to which Ambassadors in Europe 
were habituated, because, in the Mogul Empire, such forms could 
not be admitted.”®®^ 

(b) Sir William Norris, when at Damondavee on 21st 
February 1701, on his way to the Mogul Court, “ received authority 
from Sir Nicholas Waite, to pay such sums as might be necessary 
to obtain the privileges, it being advisable to give any amount 
for them, before the arrival of Dr. Davenant (a Factor of the rival 
London East India Company), who might counteract the whole 
of the negotiation ; and to induce the Mogul to accede to his 
requests, he was empowered to offer six thousand maunds of lead, 
per annum, at six rupees per maund.”*^®® 

••• Bruce’s AnnalB, TTl, p. 397. '”~Annals, 111, pp. 403-04. Ihid, 
HI, p. 405. 
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The Qisseh says that Aurangzib, on hearing Rustam Manock 
on behalf of the English, ordered his minister 
(5) The Far Khan, that a mamhur, i.e», a royal mandate, 

man or order of might be given to the kolah-posh (Englishman). 
Concessions. Asad Khan ordered a writer (dabir) to prepare 
a farman permitting the English to have (a) 
egress into the city of Surat, (b) a mansion and 
store-house (makan o 8ara)^®®,(c) an exemption from custom duties(ba 
raal-i tojarat zakatash ma’af. c. 388). The farman was prepared 
and the king put his jewelled seal on it (bar an mohr-i khud kard 
Shall ba nagin c. 389). The king gave the signed document to 
his Dastur, i.e., minister, who sent it to the English (Angrez) at 
the hands of a messenger (ch awash). The Englishman was pleased 
when he received the farman and turned with permission (as 
razayash be taft, c, 391) towards Surat. He took the way towards 
Surat and Rustam went in another direction. Now, the last part 
of this account is not on all fours with what had happened accord- 
ing to the English account. It seems that wdiat was given was 
not a regular farman. A farman was promised, but not 
actually given but some temporary concessions seem to have been 
provisionally granted. We learn from Bruce/ s Annals, that Sir 
Edward Littleton, ‘'Consul for the English nation in Bengar’ had 
made all possible efforts ''to assist the Embassy of Sir William 
Norris and to purchase temporary grants, to carry on trade till 
the Phirmaund could be obtained ' 

XI 

5. Rustam Manock’s Visit, during his Return Journey 
from the Mogul Court, to (a) Danda Rajpuri. 

(b) Daman and (c) Naosari. 

According to the Qisseh, Rustam Manock, after obtaining the 
necessary privileges for the English, parted from the Englishman 
who went direct to Surat. He, before returning to Surat, visited 
the following places : (a) Dandah-i Rajpuri, (b) Daman, and 

(c) Naosari. 

••• The word sara means “ a house, an inn.” The Gujarati translator 
translates as a ivarehouse " «i^l c. 386.) 

Annals. Ill, pp. 414-6. 
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These visits are briefly referred to in the Qisseh. The visit to 
Naosari was from a religious point of view, mz., to pray, before the 
Atash Behram, the Fire-Temple of the first grade, for giving 
thanks for his successful mission to the Mogul Court. The visit 
to Dandeh-i Rajpuri may be either from the point of view of being 
useful in some way to the English Company, whose broker 
he was or from his own personal point of view as a financier, 
merchant, or broker. This place, situated on the sea-coast at the 
distance of a few miles from Bombay, played a very important 
part in the history of the Moguls, the Mahrathas and the British. 
Rustam’s visit of Daman may, most probably, be from the point 
of view of his being a broker of the Portuguese. So, I will speak 
here of Rustam's visit to these three places. 

(a) 'Dandeh-i Rajpur, c. 394. 

According to the Qisseh, Rustam Manoc^k, after obtaining 
the necessary permission from Aurangzib for the English, parted 
from the Enghshman, who went direct to Surat. He went, at first 
to Dandeh-i Rajpur, where he was WTicomed by Yaqub Khan. 
This place is not much known nowadays, but, at one time, the 
history of Aurangzeb and Shivaji, of the English and the 
Portuguese, of Yaqub and other Sidis,^^^ was all associated with this 
place. Again, at one time, the history of Rajpur, Dandeh Rajpur, 
Janjira, Bombay and the Western Coast of India was closely 
connected. So, I will speak here on the history of the place, which 
will make us understand the probable cause of Rustam Manock’s 
visit of the place. 

The name of the place is written a little differently by different 
writers. The Qisseh writes it as Dandeh-i Rajpur ( ; ^^1; d) 

Khafi Khan speaks of it as Dandeh Rajpuri { or 

Danda Rajpuri I ; I aj 1 Grant Duff speaks of it as 

Dhunda Rajepoor.'' 

Africans and especially the Abyssinians were known by this name. 

Muntakhab-al-Lubab by Maulavi Ahmed. Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Ed. (1874), Vol.II,pp. 113, 1.5,224,1.3 &c. Elliot’s History of India, Vol. Vll, 
p. 289. 

History of the Mahrathas 2nd ed. by Ed wards I., p. 155, Isted, p. 73. 
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It was at this Dandeli Rajapuri, one of the two placcvS — the other 
being Kalyan — where, before his Sack of Surat, Shivaji mustered 

his forces in two concentration camps with the 

ostensible object of a campaign against the Portuguese at Cheul 
and Bassein and a final struggle with the Abyssinians at Janjira. 
The real motive for this concentration of h:s forces, however, was 
a sudden march upon Surat and the sack of that emporium of 
trade on tlie western coast.” 

Raj pur or Raja])ur is the country, now known as the country 
of the Nawab of Janjira. The Dandeh-i Rajpore 
Its Situation, is the Fort of Rewadanda which is at some dis* 
tance from Janjira. It is spoken of as Dandeh-i 
Raj{)ur, perliaps to distinguish it from the place, known as Danda 
on the sea shore, at the northern foot of the Pali Hill near Bandra. 

The history of Rajpur, Dandeh-i Rajpur and Janjira is very 
much connected. Janjira is a rocky island on the south of Bombay 
at a distance of about 45 miles.'^^^ Rajpur or Rajpuri is on the 
mainland separated by a creek known as the Rajpuri creek. It is 
about half a mile east of Janjira, which, as it were, guards the 
Rajpuri creek and the town and district of Rajpuri. The place known 
as Danda, and more commonly known as the Dandeh-i Rajpuri, is 
about 2 miles on the south-east of the town of Rajpuri. “ But 
these two towns (Rajpur and Dandeh) are regarded as one place 
and formed the head-rjuarters of the land-possessions of the Seedis, 
covering much of the Northern district of Colaba. From this 
tract, were drawn the revenue and provisions that nourished the 
government of Jaiijira.''^^^ The English opened a Factory at 
Rajpur in 1G19, with a view to capture the pepper and cardamom 
trade that passed through it. 

The Life of Sliivaji Maharaj by N, S. Takakhav ( 1921), p. 237. 

It was the invasion of Bombay by the Habsis (Abyssinians) of Janjira, 
that Rusttimji Sorabji Patel is said to have repelled in 1692 (History of the 
Patel Family by Bomanji B. Patel). One of his descendants Rustomji 
Kavasji Patel, in his petition dated 26th July 1833 to the then Governor. 
Earl of Clare, said on this subject : “ Also when the Seeddees took possession 
of the whole of Bombay, iny ancestor Rustom Dorab Patel fought on the 
side of the English and was actually for throe days in charge of the Govern- 
ment of the island ” (Parai Prakosh I, p. 21 n), 

Sarkar’s Shivaji, p. .331, Chap. XI. 
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We read the followin^^ in Khafi Khan’s Muntakhab-ul-Lubab^^^ 
** When the Imperial Government became friendly 
Khafi Khan Bijapur, the Kokan, which had belonged 

on Danda-Rafi to Nizam-uhMulk, was granted to Adil Shah in 
punandJanjtra, exchange for territory newly acquired by Bijapur. 

Fateh Khan, an Afghan, was appointed governor 
of the country on the part of Bijapur and he posted himself in the 
fort of Danda-Rajpuri,*^ which is situated half in the sea and half 
on land. Subsequently he built the fort of Janzira^^ upon an 
island in the sea, about a cannon shot distant from Danda-Rajpuri, 
in a very secure position, so that if the governor of the country was 
hard pressed by an enemy, he might have a secure retreat in that 
place.” 

Dr. John Fryer speaks of it as a “ Strong Castle, envi- 

roned about by the sea, but within Shot of the 
Fryer on Dan- which Siva with a great Effort has lain 

deh-i-Rajptiru before these fifteen Years : The Mogul succouring 
it by sea, it derides the Batteries of his Artilleries ; 
and these are the Fleets we are so often troubled with at 
Bombaim.”^^^ 

Janjira, Rajpur and Dandeh Raj pur were, in the early part 

of the 16th century, held by the Sultans of 

The History Ahinednagar, and one of the Siddee (Habsi or 
of Dandeh Baj- . , • • v i • r at i 

Abyssinian) chieftains oi Ahmednagar was 

appointed the Governor of Dandeh Rajpur in the 

early part of the 16th century. But ivith the fall of the Alimed- 

nagar Sultanate in the 17th century, the Siddee ruler became well- 

nigh independent. In 1636, the Bijapur Sultanate acknovvleflged 

Muntakhab-iil-Lubab of Khafi Khan. Elliot’R HiBtory of India, Vol. 
VII, p. 289 et seq. 

408 “ Dand and Kajpuri are close together near Janjira’'. Ihidy p. 256, n. 1. 

“ Janzira, the island, but it is more commonly known under the 
Marathi form ‘ Jinjara Ibid, p. 289, n. 2. 

i.c.. Mainland. Shivaji. “ A Ncav Account of the East India 
and Persia in Eight Letters, being nine years’ Travels, Begun 1672 and 
Finished 1681,” by John Fryer, M.D. (1698), p. 173. 

Vide Sarkar’s Shivaji, Chap. X. For an account from the Mahratha 
point of view, vide Takakhav’s Shivaji Maharaj (1921), Chap. XXVIII. 
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the Siddee of Janjira as its representative in that part of the 
country, on condition, that he protected the trade of Bijapur and 
especially the pilgrims going to Mecca. There was no hereditary 
succession, but, on the death of a Seedee ruler, the next officer in 
charge of their fleet came to the gadi of the dLstrict. Being excel- 
lent mariners, their commander was acknowledged as admiral by 
the Bijapur Sultanate, and, on its fall, by the Mogal Empire. 
During these early times, the seas were infested by pirates — 
pirates of all nationalities — English, French, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Indian, etc. The Sidee of Janjira was expected by the 
Sultans of Ahmednagar and Bijapur and, later on, by the Mogul 
Emperors, to protect their trade from these pirates.'^^*'* 

The Siddee Commander of this island, Yaqut Khan, had 
once attacked Bombay in about 1682 and it was at tliis time that 
the Parsee Patel, Rustam ji Dorabji, known as Rustam Dorab 
and more popularly known for his bravery as Rustam Gendral 
(corrupted from General), is said to have helped the English in 
defending Bombay. Some time after 1691, there appeared in 
Indian waters, an English pirate, named Henry Every. He 
captured Futteh Mahmood, a ship belonging to Abdool Gufoor, 
a rich merchant of Surat and also the Ganj Suwaia, belonging 
to the Mogul Emperor, which carried a grand-daughter of 
Aurangzeb returning from the pilgrimage of Mecca. So, 

*** The word originally is Jazireh "'island’' or perhaps 

it may be Pers. zanjireh i.c., “Ringlets or circles formed on 

the surface of water (iSteingass). There were more than one Janjira on the 
Western Coast of India, <?.^.,Suwamdurg Janjira, Ratnagiri Janjira, Wijaya- 
durg Janjira (J. L. Maiikar’s Life and Exploits of Shivaji (1886), p. 106). 

Vide for these piratt'-s and the Siddhis' work, “ The Pirates of 
Malabar and an English woman in India two hundred years ago” by Col. 
John Biddulph, 1907. C/oL Biddulph says : “ The Seedee of Janjira, who 
styled himself the Mogul’s Admiral, received a yearly subsidy of four lakhs for 
convoying the fleet, a duty that he was quite unable to perform against 
European dosptjradoea.” (Biddulph’s Pirates of Malabar, p. 8). 

Vide “ The Parsee Patels of Bombay. Their services to the British 
Gk)vemment ” by Bomanji Byramjee Patell (1876), p. 7 et aeq. One cannot 
speak with certainty about the dates. Perhaps this attack was the same 
as that of 1694. 

Elliot’s History of India, Muntakhab -ul-Lubab by Khafi Khan. 
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Aurangzeb ordered the Siddee of Janjira to march on Bombay, 
and take the English prisoners. President Annesley and the 
rest sixty-three in all were placed in irons and remained so for 
eleven months. This was in about 1695 or 1696. 

In 1648, Shivaji captured some of the forts of the Rajpur 
territory of the Siddee. But the fort ofDandeh 
and Rajpuri and some adjoining territories remained 
pur, Siddi s hands. The Siddi Yusuf Khan 

ruled at Janjira from 1642 to 1655. He was 
succeeded by Path Khan, who, in 1659, tried to reconquer his 
forts from Shivaji when the latter was engaged in war with the 
Bijapur army under Afzal Khan. In 1660, when Ali Adil Shah II 
of Bijapur attacked Shivaji in his Panhala fort, Path Khan invaded 
Konkan. But Shivaji, sending a large army against him, took 
the fort of Dandeh-i Rajpur in 1661 (July or August) and attacked 
Janjira, but, not having a good fleet, failed. In the end, not 
having any succour from Bijapur, Path Khan made peace with 
Shivaji and gave up Dandeh-i Rajpur by the treaty of peace. But 
the peace was short-timed, because the Siddi, the maintenance of 
whose people of Janjira depended upon the produce of Rajpur 
territories, could not do without the possession of Dandeb-i-Rajpuri. 


By this time, Shivaji had built a fleet of his own to protect 
his coast territories and secure captures of sea-trading ships. The 
Kolis, the Angrias, the Vaghers formed its crew. Two discon- 
tented Siddis — Masri and Daulat Khan — also took service in his 
fleet. With the help of this fleet, Shivaji not only carried on further 
conquests, but began trading himself with some Arabian and other 
ports. In February 1663, he prepared two ships for trade with 
Mocha. In 1665, he sent his trading vessels even to Persia and 
Basra. In February 1665, Shivaji sent a fleet of 55 ships to co- 
operate in the attack on South Canara. He then began plundering 
Mogul ships going to Mecca from Surat, which was then spoken 
of as Dar-ul-hajj, the city of pilgrimage. So, the Moghal 
Emperor’s general, Jai Singh, sought, in 1665, the alliance of the 
Siddhi, who was strong in fleet. 

In 1666, when the Moghal Emperor invaded Bijapur, one 
Siddhi, named Sunbal or Sombal fought on the side of the Moghal 
army. When Shivaji made peace with the Moghal Emperor by 
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^he treaty of Purandhar, it was arranged that, if Shivaji conquered 
Tanjira, he was at liberty to retain it. “ Shivaji offered to attempt 
.he conquest of Janjira for the Emperor.” In 1669, Shivaji 
ittacked Janjira with great force and, in 1670 Fath Khan being 
nuch hard pressed and not receiving any help from Bijapur was 
:)n the point of surrendering it, accepting the bribe of a Jagir, &c., 
rom Shivaji but his three Abyssinian slaves disliked this surrender, 
'oused the Siddi subjects for revolt and, imprisoning Fath Khan, 
applied to Adil Shah at Bijapur and to the Moghal Emperor for 
ielp. Aurangzib wrote to Shivaji to withdraw from Janjira, and 
he Siddi fleet was transferred from the overlordship of Bijapur to 
hat of Delhi, and Siddi Sanbal, one of the leaders of the revolution, 
was created imperial admiral with a mansab and a jagir yielding 3 
akhs of rupees. His two associates, Siddi Qasim (Yakut) and Siddi 
Khairiyat were given the command of Janjira and the land domi- 
lions respectively. The Siddi fleet was taken into Mogal service 
on the same terms as those under Bijaj)ur, The general title of 
Yaqut Khan was conferred on successive Siddi admirals from 
this time.” This revolution of the overthrow of Fath Khan 
took place in 1671.^^^ 

In the meanwhile, in 1670, Shivaji had arranged to seize 
Surat with the help of his fleet and started, but he ceased proceeding 
urther, hearing that the Killedar of Surat, who had offered to 
help him was playing a fraud. In March 1671 Siddi Qassim, 
sumamed Yaqut Khan, surprized Shivaji’s Marathas when they 
were in the deep enjoyment of their Holi festival and re-took 
Dandeh-i Rajpur. Yaqut reconquered also the other seven forts 
taken by Shivaji. In September 1671, Shivaji sent messengers 
to the English at Bombay to seek their aid in his attempt to re- 
conquer Dandeh-i Rajpuri. The Council at Surat dissuaded the 
authorities at Bombay from helping Shivaji, because they thought 
that his possession of this fort near Surat would be a threat to 
their naval power. In 1672, Aurangzib sent a fleet of 36 ships 
from Surat to help the Siddi at Dandeh-i Rajpur. This fleet 
destroyed a large part of Shivaji’s fleet, six ships of w^hich he 
sheltered in the harbour of Bombay. The English winked at that, 

Sarkar’s Shivaji, let, ed, p. 344. Sarhar's Shivaji, pp. 341-42. 
**® Ibid, p. 342 n. Sarkar thinks that the date given by Khafi Khan is wrong. 
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and, lest they may incur the displeasure of Aurangzib, pretended 
and represented, that they themselves had attached them as 
compensation for the plunder of their Rajpur factory in 1660^^^ 
(by Shivaji).” At this time, both Aurangzib and Shivaji courted 
the favour of the English to have the help of the English fleet 
at Bombay. Aurangzib's fleet appeared near Bombay in January 
1673 with that view, but the English preferred neutrality in 
order to watch events. But at last they were, as it were, driven to 
take sides. 

In August 1673, the French sold 80 ships and ammunition 
to Shivaji. They had similarly helped him in 1670 by selling him 
40 guns during the seige of Pehderla. Now, there came the Dutch 
on the scene. Their commodore, Rudolf Van Gaen, offered, in 
March 1673, the help of their fleet of 22 ships for the capture of 
Dandeh-i Rajpur, if Shivaji gave them the help of 3,000 soldiers, 
whereby he can capture Bombay. But Shivaji refused this 
arrangement, especially because he disliked the Dutch. 

In 1673, the Mogul fleet of 30 ships under Sanbal returned 
from Surat to Dandeh-i Rajpur, and, on 10th October, entering 
Bombay harbour, landed parties on the Pen and Nagotha river 
banks to destroy the Mahratha villages there. In 1674, the Siddi 
applied to the English to bring about a peace between him and 
Shivaji. In March 1674, Siddi Sanbal attacked the Mahrathas 
near Ratnagiri, but the Mahrathas were victorious. In 1675, 
Shivaji arranged for a joint sea and land atta<‘k on Dandeh-i 
Rajpuri and laid a siege, which, at the end of the year, was raised on 
the arrival of Sanbaks fleet. It was laid again in 1675. But 
Saiibal’s fleet compelled him to raise it in the end of 1676. In 
May 1676, Siddi Sanbal, having quarrelled wdth Aurangzeb, was 
replaced by Siddi Qasim, surnamed Yaqut Khan. It was this 
Qasim (Yaqut Khan) who had forced Shivaji’s general Moro Pant 
to raise the siege of J anjira in December 167 6. But still Sanbal did 
not deliver up his fleet to Qasim. In 1677, Qasim was again ordered 
from Delhi to give up the fleet but he disobeyed the order. At 
one time, when both these admirals were in Bombay, the English 
interfered and settled their affairs and “ Qasim was installed as 
admiral at the end of OctobeF’^^* (1777). He continued the fight 
Sarkar’s Shivaji, p. 347. *** Ihid^ p. 353. 
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against Shivaji and, in April 1678, returned to Bombay to rest 
during the Monsoons. His fleet was anchored at Mazagon. Shivaji, 
coming from the land side, tried to set fire to the fleet but could 
not do so, as the Portuguese refused to let his men pass through 
their territories. In October 1678, Shivaji again sent his admiral 
Daulat Khan to bombard Janjira. Siddi Qasim could not go at 
once to relieve the island as he was without money from the 
Mogul authorities at Surat to pay his men. But, in February 1680, 
he went out from his Bombay anchorage. In March 1680 the 
English entered into an agreement with Shivaji to remain strictly 
neutral and not to allow the Siddi’s fleet to be sheltered in the 
Bombay waters during the Monsoons. 

In the meantime, some circumstances had begun rising to 
create some differences between Shivaji and the English. In 
April 1672, Shivaji had an eye upon the rocky Island of Kenneri 
(Khanderi), 1|^ miles in length and | mile in breadth, about 11 
miles south of Bombay and 30 miles north of Janjira, with a view 
to erect a fort there, which may, to some extent, act as a counter- 
poise against the rocky fort of Janjira. The English President 
at Surat objected, as that may affect and endanger the trade from 
Bombay. Both, the English and the Siddi, appearing there with 
their fleets,* Shivaji stopped the fortification. But, later 
on, in August 1679, Shivaji renewed that project and, on 15th 
September, his admiral, known as the Mai Nayak ( ) 

Le.y the chief of the Sea (Arkb. mae=water), took possession of the 
island with 4 small guns and commenced fortifying it. The Deputy 
Governor of Bombay protested, saying that Kennery belonged to 
Bombay, but the protest had no effect. So a fight began. A sea- 
battle was fought on 18th October 1679 between Shivaji’s fleet and 
the English fleet. Though the English lost several ships through the 
cowardice of some English soldiers on board, in the end, they were 
victorious and Shivaji’s fleet ran and took shelter in the Nagothana 
creek. At the end of November, a Siddi fleet joined and helped the 
English in bombarding Kennery. But the cost of money and men 
(Englishmen) in the continued naval fight was so heavy, that the 
English thought, on 25th October 1879, to withdraw honorably 
and, either settle matters with Shivaji or throw the burden of fight 
upon the Siddi of Janjira and upon the Portuguese of Bassein whose 
10 
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foreign trade was likely to be endangered by Shivajrs occupation of 
Kennery. The English were especially apprehensive of an attack, in 
reprisal, by Shivaji upon Bombay itself. The apprehension came 
to be true. Shivaji sent 4,000 men to Kallian Bhimri (Bhiwardi) 
with a view to land in Bombay via Thana. The Portuguese whc 
then occupied that part of the country prevented their passage. 
So, Shivaji’s troops marched to their port of Panvel opposite 
Trombay in October 1679. The Deputy Governor of Bombay 
was prepared to fight boldly but the authorities of the Surat 
Headquarters thought it advisable to settle the dispute with 
Shivaji, and, in the end, Shivaji was permitted to fortify Kennery. 
The English ships were withdrawn from Kennery in January 1680. 
Then the Janjira Siddi occupied and fortified Underi, which 
is close to Kenneri and is about a mile' in circumference, on 9th 
January 1680. Shivaji’s admiral Daulat Khan attacked Underi 
but to no purpose. Underi continued in Siddi hands throughout 
Shambhaji’s reign, and neutralized the Maratha occupation of 
Khanderi, the two islands bombardinjy each other. 

The Qisseh says, that Rustam Manock was very hospitably 
received at Dandeh-i-Rajpur by Sidee Yaquba 
TheSiddis. ( c. 395). He is spoken of as e 

Siddee. So, I will speak here of these Siddis, 
who played a prominent part in the history of Central India. Frorr 
Orme's account about these people, we gather the following 
particulars about their arrival and rise in India : They were 
natives of Abyssinia. At first, they came to India as tradert 
and adventurers, and it was a king of Viziapore in the 
south who exalted them by giving them high posts. ‘‘ The natura 
courage of these people, not unmixed with ferocity, awed the envj 
of their rivals At the time of Sevagi’s revolt from Vizia- 

pore, three of the principal provinces of the kingdom were govemec 
by Siddees, of whom the admiral of the fleet was one, and had_ 
under his jurisdiction, a considerable extent of the sea coast tc 
the north and south of Gingerah, when Sevagi got possession o 
Dunda Rajapore.''^*^ Later on, after some fight with Shivaji, they 

42S islands ar© known as Annery Kenneri (^^^1 ) 

*** Sarkar’s Shivaji, 1st p. 362, 2nd p. 321. 

Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire by Robert Orme, p. 66. 
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gave their services with their fleet to Aurangzib, but they reserved 
the property of Gingerah, and the right to whatsoever they might 
recover from their former fiefs, now lost to Viziapore/' 

Some Dates about the Siddi's Rule at Rajpuri, Dandeh and 

Janjira. 

The Siddis settled at Rajpur and Janjira. Early 16th Century. 
One of the Siddis appointed Governor of Dandeh-i 
Rajpuri by the Ahmednagar Sultanate. Early 17th Century. 
Bijapur Sultanate acknowledged the Siddi ruler as 

its representative in that part of the country . . 1636 

Shivaji captured all of the Siddi’s forts on the main- 
land except Dandeh-i Rajpuri , . . , , . 1648 

Siddi Yusuf Khan ruled . . . . . . . . 1642 to 1655 

Siddi Fateh Khan tried to regain his forts from 
Shivaji, when Shivaji was fighting with Afzal Khan. 1659 
Fath Khan invaded Konkan when Shivaji’s fort- of 
Panhala was besieged by Ali Adil Shah II of Bijapur 1660 

Shivaji conquered Dandeh-i Rajpuri and attacked 
Janjira but failed . . . . . . . . . . 1661 

Fath Khan, hard pressed, made peace with Shivaji, 
formally ceding to Shivaji Dandeh-i Rajpur . . 1661 

Shivaji built his own fleet and began trading with 

Arabian ports 1663 

Shivaji prepared his ships to co-operate for an attack 
on Canara . . . . . . . . . . . . 1664 

Shivaji traded with Persia, Basra, &c. . . , . . . 1665 

Shivaji sent a fleet of 85 frigates for the conquest 

of South Canara February 1665 

Jai Singh, the Mogul general, sought alliance with the 
Siddi to withstand Shivaji’s attacks on Mogul 

Pilgrim ships from Surat to Mecca 1665 

A Siddhi general, named Sanbal, fought on behalf of 
the Moghal Emperor against Bijapore . . . . 1666 

Shivaji attacked Janjira 1669 

Ibid p. 57. 
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Shivaji started with his fleet to capture Surat but 
stopped half way . . . . . . . . . . 1670 

Kevolution at Janjira. Fath Khan, who was on the 
point of surrendering it, was imprisoned by his 
people who then sought for help from Adil Shah of 

Bijapore and from Aurangzib 1671^^ 

Siddi Qassim, surnamed Yaqut Khan, surprized 
Shivaji’s Mahrathas during their Holi festivities 
and re-took Dandeh-Rajpur and other forts . . 1671 

Shivaji asked the help of the English at Bombay for 
his proposed reconquest of Dandeh-Rajpur but 

was refused .. 1671 

Shivaji began fortifying Kenneri island but was 
stopped by the English and the Siddis .. .. 1672 

Shivaji’s fleet defeated by Aurangzib’s fleet that 

had come to help the Siddi 1672 

Mogul fleet appeared in Bombay waters peace- 
fully January 1673 

The Dutch offered help of fleet to Shivaji for capturing 
Dandeh, if Shivaji gave help of 3,000 men to them 
for capturing Bombay. Shivaji refused .. March 1673 

The French sold 80 guns to Shivaji . . . . August 1673 

A Mogul fleet of 30 ships, under Sambal, came 
towards Bombay side, and, entering Bombay 

waters, destroyed Mahratha villages at Pen and 

Nagothana . . . . 1673 

The Siddi attacked the Mahrathas at Ratnagiri, 
but with no success . . . . . . . . . . 1674 

Shivaji arranged for a joint sea and land attack upon 
Dandeh-Rajpur and laid siege on Janjira but not 

successfully 1675 

Janjira again besieged unsuccessfully 1676 

Siddi Sambal, having quarrelled with the Moguls, 
was replaced by Siddi Qasim, surnamed Yaqut 
Khan . . . . May 1676 

Swkar aaya that ih© date was 1674 and that Khafi Khan's date 1671 
ia wrong 
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The English interfered between the quarrels of the two 
admirals and Qasim (Yaqut Khan) was instal- 
led as Admiral October 1677 

Qasim Yaqut in Bombay waters with his fleet at 
Mazagon April 1678 

Shivaji’s admiral Daulat Khan bombarded 

Janjira .. .. October 1678 

Shivaji renewed the project of fortifying theKennery 
island 1679 

A sea-battle, fought between Shivaji and the English. 

English victorious, and Shivaji's fleet fled to 
Nagothana 18th October 1679 

The Siddi and English fleets bombarded Kennery . . 1679 

The Enghsh, to prevent further cost and loss of English- 
men in the naval fight, stopped fighting 

further 1679 

Shivaji arranged to attack Bombay via Thana and 
Panvel 1679 

Qasim (Yaqut Khan), who could not go out earlier 
for want of funds, left Bombay waters to attack 
the Mahrathas . . . . . . . . February 1680 

Agreement between the English and Shivaji that the 
English were not to allow the Siddi’s fleet in Bombay 
waters during the Monsoons and that Shivaji may 

hold Kennery March 1680 

The Siddi occupied and fortified Underi 9th July 1680 

Siddi Yaquba, or Yaqut, referred to in the Qisseh is the 
Siddi Qasim, otherwise known as Yaqut Khan. 

Yaquba c. 395. It seems that, either the author of the Qisseh, 
Jamshed Kaikobad, or his copyists, misread the 
last letter cy ‘ t ' for v ‘ b Such misreadings are not unusual 
So, Yaqut became Yaqub and then Yaquba for respectability’s 
sake. He was appointed, at first, the Governor of the adjoining 
rock-fort of Janjira and, later on, in 1677, admiral and Governor 
of Dandeh-i Raj pur, which he had re-captured from the hands of 
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Shivaji. We gather the following about him from Khafi Khan.^^^ 
He, Siddi Sanbal and Siddi Khairyat, were three Abyssinian slaves 
of Fath Khan, the general of Bijapur who held Danda-Rajpuri and 
Janjira. When he was hard pressed by Shivaji who attacked these 
places, Fath Khan was, as said above, on the point of surrendering 
these places to him but these three slave officers who managed the 
affairs of the island resolved to revolt against Fath Khan and to take 
him prisoner and defend the position{1671 A.C.). Siddi Sambal died 
some time after, declaring Siddi Yaqut as his successor in chief 
power, and “ enjoined all the other Abyssinians to pay him a loyal 
and cheerful obedience.”^^ Kdiafi Khan thus speaks of Yakub 
Khan “ Sidi Yftqut was distinguished among his people for 
courage, benignty and dignity. He now strove more than ever 
to collect ships of war, to strengthen the fortress, and to ward 
off naval attacks.”'*^® Some time after, he re-conquered Danda- 
Rajpuri from the hands of Shivaji when the latter had retired to 
a little distant place to celebrate the Holi Holidays. 

In the Akham-i-Alamgiri, i.e. the Anecdotes of Aurangzib, 
he is spoken of as the Th&nahdar of the place. We read : From 
the news-letter of Machhii-Bandar (Maslipatam), the Emperor 
learnt that Siddi Yaqut Khan, the ihanahdar of Danda-Rajpuri, 
had inserted a petition under his own seal in the news-letter 
stating that if the Collectorship (mutasaddi-gari) of Danda-Rajpuri 
were conferred on him, he would render far better service than 
his predecessors in increasing the prosperity of the place and in 
sending the imperial Customs revenue. Across the sheet of the 
news-letter, the Emperor wrote: ‘‘For a long time I have known 
of this aggressive and self-willed spirit of Siddi Yaqut Khan,”^^ 
Prof. Sarkar says : “ All the Siddis (Abyssinians) holding 

charge of Danda-Rajpuri after 1660 bore the title of Yaqut Khan 
from the Mughal Government, and acted as the Mughal admirals 
on the Bombay coast. Khafi Khan often narrates their history 
(II, 226-228, 463-54:). Danda Rajpuri is a town on the Bombay 

Muntakhab-ul-lubab of Muhammad Hashin Khafi Khan (Elliot’s 
History of India, Vol. VII, p. 289) says, that each of the three Siddi officers 
had 10 well-trained Abyssinian slaves under them. Ibid, p. 290. Ibid, 
p. 290. Anecdotes of Aurangzib ^English translation of Ahkam-i- 
Alamgiri, ascribed to Hamid-ud-din Khan), by Jadunath Sarkar, 2nd Ed. 
of 1926. pp. 124-26, No. 66. 
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coast facing the island of Janjira which was the stronghold 

of the Abyssinians One Siddi Yaqut was collector of Danda- 

Kajpnri in 1702 (U.A. 455)”.^^^ 

We find from the history of this time, that as said above, there 
was a Revolution at the place in 1671, vv'hich brought in Siddi 
Qasim, as Yaqut Khan to power. Some time after, he was asked 
by Aurangzib to attack Bombay and drive away the English from 
there. Grant Duff, in his History of the Mahrathas while speak- 
ing of the events of 1689 A.C. says : About this period the 

attention of the Emperor was attracted to the English, and in 
consequence of piracies which began to be committed by indivi- 
duals, several of the factories belonging to the East India Company 
were seized. This was no uncommon measure, for Aurangzib 
to adopt when any of the Moghul ships were taken, and he more 
than once threw the President at Surat into confinement ; on the 
present occasion the Siddee was ordered to drive them from Bom- 
bay. Yakoot made a descent upon the island, and possessed 
himself of Mazagon, Sion and Mahim, but could make no impression 
on the fort. The attack, however continued, until the English 
appeased Aurangzib by the usual expedients of bribes to the 
courtiers and the humblest submission. The Seedee quitted the 
island after he had remained upon it nearly a year.’’'^®^ We read 
as follows on the subject : “ The invasion of Bombay by the Sidi is 
described in a letter from Bombay to the Court of Directors of 
January 25, 1698, The Sidi landed with 20,000 men, seized the 
small fort at Sivri (or Sewri), plundered Mahim, and hoisted his flag 
in Mazagon fort, which had been abandoned. By February 15, 

Sarkar’s Shivaji, p. 125. *** “ The English traders began at that 

time to assert themselves and to claim the right of fortifying their factories 
or commercial stations. Aiirangzib’s hostile attitude was also due in part to 
the action of the Interlopers who began about 1680 to trade with the East 
in ojxin opposition to the East India Company. The Mughals were unable 
or unwilling to distinguish between the rival companies, or indeed between 
English merchants and English pirates like John Avery and held the 
President and Council responsible for all the acta of their countrymen in 
the East.” (Foot-note of the Editor of the revised Edition of 1921 of Grant 
Duff's History of the Mahrattas.) 

Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrathas, revised by S. M. Edwardes 
(1921), Vol. I, pp. 274-75. 
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1689, he was master of the whole island, except the castle and a 
stretch of land to the south of it. From April to September 
1689, Bombay was in very sorry plight. In December, Child 
despatched two envoys to Aurangzeb to sue for peace, the request 
for which was aided indirectly by certain external political factors ; 
and finally in February 1690, the Emperor granted a new firman 
to the Company, which had to pay him Rs. 1,60,000 in satisfac- 
tion of Mughal losses, and to promise to expel ‘ Mr. Child, who 
did the disgrace.’ The Sidi finally left Bombay on June 8, 1890, 
nearly a year and a half after his first landing at Sivri.^*^ 

We gather the following facts from the above account of the 
Siddi’s attack of Bombay : — 

1. The Siddhi’s sack of Bombay occurred early in January 

1689. (The Despatch informing the Directors is dated 

25th January 1689). 

2. The Siddhi who attacked Bombay was Yaqut Kh&n. 

3. Child, the chief factor at Surat, sent two envoys to the 

Court of Aurangzib to sue for peace in December 1689. 

4. Aurangzib was won over “ by the usual expedients of 

bribes to the courtiers and humblest submission.” 

In ‘‘ the humblest submission ” must be included 

rich presents to the King himself. 

5. Aurangzib thereupon issued a firman in favour of the 

English. 

6. The Siddi’s occupation of Bombay lasted from early 

in January 1689 to 8th June 1690. 

The Qisseh says, that Rustam Manock went there for enjoy- 
ment (tafarrurj). But, one cannot understand, 
The Object Rustam Manock should part company from 

of the Visit his English factor and go for enjoyment to such 
an out of the way place like Dandeh Rajpuri, 
about 40 miles from Bombay by sea. We find from the above 
account in some details that the history of the place shows that the 
English had a factory there and that they had some hand in the 
operations there between Shivaji and the Siddi. So, it seems that 
Rustam Manock had gone there for some business as a broker of 

Ibid, p. 275 n. 1. Copied with some alterations and omissions from 
the Bombay City Gazetteer, by H M. Edwardes, VoL 11 pp. 83-85. 
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the English factory at Surat. Y&qut had just come to power there 
and so Rustam went to him for business {vide above p. 243). 

(b) Rustam Manock^s Visit to Damaim* 

According to the Qisseh, Rustam went from Dandeh-i-Rajpuri 
to Damaun. It does not say why he went there. But he paust 
have gone there, not for any sight seeing, but on business. Rustam 
Manock was, besides being the broker of the English, also 
the broker of the Portuguese. In the Qisseh, in two places 
he is spoken of as the broker of the Portuguese. So, he seems to 
have gone there for business. The welcome extended to him 
by the Portuguese Government during this visit and the second 
visit after the capture of an Indian ship of Surat by the Portuguese 
and the welcome extended to him at Goa itself, when he went 
there later on, show that he was oiSBcially connected with the 
Portuguese. So, it appears that he went to Damaun on business 
and not on pleasure. 

(c) Rustam Manock’s Visit of Naosari. 

Rustam’s visit to Naosari on his way to Surat from Damaun 
was not for any business purpose, or for pleasure, but for a religious 
purpose. He had gone on an important errand, and so, on its success, 
he went to this town, which was on his way to Surat to offer thanks- 
giving to God at the fire-temple there. We find ancient Iranian 
kings observing such a custom. He had, at first, a sacred bath. 
With the orthodox, a long journey, wherein one cannot observe 
all religious rites and ceremonies, necessitated such a bath.^^^ 
He had a bath of the kind and then he went to the Fire-temple, 

Vide my Gujarati paper on the History of the Fire Temple 
of Adar Gushoop, in my Iranian Essays, Part I, pp. 125-148. 

Vide my “ lieligious Coromonios and Customs of the Parsees,” pp. 
149-51. Vide Tacitus’ Annals (Bk. XV 24) for some religious scruples for 
travelling by water among the ancient Iranians. 

48a ^^[^0 Naosari Fire-temple, at ttiis time, was that for the sacred Fire 
of Iranshah, which is now located at Udwara. This Sacred Fire was carried 
there in about 1516 and remained there till about 1741. my “ Few 

Events in the Early History of the Parsis and their Dates” pp. 87-88.) The 
present Sacred Fire at Naosari was installed on 2nd December 1765 (Parsee 
Prakash I, p. 45 ). 
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Sir Streyn- 
sham Master on 
ike Fire- temple 
at NaosarL 


to offer a thanks-giving prayer for his successful mission to the 
Mogul Court.^^^ 

Sir Streynsham Master who visited Surat in 1672 refers to 
Naosari. In his account of his visit of Surat> 
given in a letter, dated Bombay January 18, 
1671, (t.e. new system 1672), addressed to England 
he gives an account of the Parsis. The letter is 
given in full by Col. Henry Yule in his diary of 
William Hedges.'*®® Therein he says about the Fire : 

“At the said place of Nausaree their Chief Priests reside, 
where tis said they have their Holy fire which they brought (with) 
them from their Owne Country, and is never to goe out. They 
keepe it so constantly supplyed ; they had a church in Surratt; 
but the Tumultuous Babble of the zelott Moors destroyed and 
tooke it from them when they were furious on the Hindooes. They 
have several! bury all Places here abouts, which are built of Stone 
in the wide fields, wherein they lay the dead Bodys exposed to 
the open air soe that the Kavenous fowles may and do feed upon 
them.'’ 

According to Capt. Hawkins, the river on which Naosari 
stands (the river Purna) was much navdgable 
Hawkins on in former times. With the help of this river- 
communication, Naosari commanded a great 
calico trade. While referring to the gates of Surat, 


For some particulars about this town which is the Head-quarters of 
a large class of the Parsee priest- hood, vide my paper on ‘ ‘ The Petition of 
Dastur Kaikobad to Emperor Jahangir ’ ’ (Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute, No. 13, pp. 181-82). The District of Naosari contained 
the towns of Mulere and Salere. The Mahumudi coins of Gujarat were struck 
at Mulere. We read ; “ The Mahmudis were the coins of the independent 
Muslim kings of Gujarat, After its conquest by Akbar, the coinage of 
rupaiyas was introduced at the royal mints of Ahmedabad and some time 
after of Surat. The coinage of Mahmudis was continued by Pratap Sah at the 
fort of Mulher till 1637 ; his Mahumudis were struck in Akbar's name. Five 
mahumudis made two rupees.” (The Empire of the Great Mogol, by J. 8. 
Hoyland (1928), p. 29, n 42 translated from the Dutch work of De Laet, 
and entitled “ Description of India and Fragrents of Indian History.” 

The Diary of William (afterwards Sir William) Hedges, by Colonel 
Henry Yule. Printed for the Hakluyt Society, Vol. II (1888), pp. 222-255. 

Ihidy p. 315. 
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Hawkins sajrs : ‘‘A third (gate leads) to Nonsary (Naosari), a 
town 10 cose (kos) off where is made a great store of calico having 
a fair river coming to it.” 


the host of Bits- 
iam, at Naosari. 


The Qisseh says that, when Bustam Manock, on his way 
from Aurangzeb’s Court of Surat, went to Naosari 
Noshirwan, after visiting Dandeh-Rajpuri and Damaun, he 
lived at the house of a relative (khish c. 406), 
named Noshirwan, Who was this Noshirwan ? 
The Gujarati translator adds the name Meherji after his name 
and gives the name as Noshirwan Meherji. So if we take the 
name as given by the translator as correct, who was this 
Noshirwan Meherji ? There were several persons of the name of 
Noshirwan Meherji, known during the time of Rustam Manock 


(1635-1721) 

1. One Noshirwan Meherji Patel is referred to (in a document 
dated 26th September 1686), in the matter of the dispute between 
the priests and the laymen of Naosari. The visit to Naosari 
was in about 1701 A.C. So, one may say that, perhaps, it was 
at this Nosherwan Meherji’s that Rustam Manock was a guest. 
But one thing may be suggested against this view. It is, that 
it appears from the document, that Noshirwan Meherji was a layman 
(Behedin) and Rustam Manock was of a priestly family. So, how 
can they be related to one another ? But we know that though 
the priestly class did not give their daughters to those of the laymen 
class, they took theirs in marriage. So possibly, this relationship 
was that caused by the marriage of a son of Rustam Manock’s 
stock of family with a daughter of Noshirwan Meherji’s stock of 
family. 


2. Again there was another Noshirwan Meherji (Chandna) 
living during the time of Rustam Manock (1635-1721). One 
may object to this name on the ground that Rustam Manock 
belonged to the sect of the Bhagaria priests while Noshirwan Meherji 
(Chandna) belonged to the opposite sect of the Minocher Homji 
priests. But, it may be said that the relationship by marriage 
between the two families may have been made, before the sacerdotal 
schism, which took place in about 1686. So, it is very likely that 


Parsi Prakash I, pp. 19 and 845-46. 
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the Noshirwan Meherji of the Qisseh, whose hospitality at Naosari 
Kustam Manock accepted was this Noshirwan Meherji. He may 
have been related to Kustam Manock by marriage. 

3. There lived at Naosari a third Noshirwan Meherji during 
the time of Rustam Manock (1635-1721). He is Noshirwan Meherji 
referred to in the Bhagarsath Genealogy by Mr. Rustamji Jamaspji 
Dastur Meherji Rana.^^^ But this person died in Samvat 1735 
(1679 A.C.).^^* So he cannot be the host of Rustam Manock in 
about 1701 A.C. when Rustam visited Naosari. 

From all these considerations, I think, that the Noshirwan 
Meherji of the Qisseh is the second of the three Noshirwan Meherjis 
referred to above. Again, the family tradition says, that this 
Noshirwan Meherji's family was pretty, well off and had some 
property in Surat. So, there is a greater probability of this 
Noshirwan receiving Rustam Manock as his guest. 

XII 

Rustam Manock’s Visit of Goa to get Osman Chalibee’s ship 
released from the hands of the Portuguese. 

Of all the places on the Western coast of India, Bombay and 
Goa were said to be the most important. So, 
0(xi. even the French had an eye upon Goa, later on. 

A French officer, Stanislas Lefeber, is said to have 
reported : “ Bombay et Goa sont sans contredit les deux pointes 

les plus essentielles de la c5te occidentale de la Presq’ile de ITnde.”*^^ 
Goa was in the time of Rustam Manock, as it is even now, 
the centre of Portuguese power and rule. From very early times, 
its excellent position on the Western coast of India attracted 

Iicni'd p. Vide its English version 

“ The Genealogy of the Naosari priests’* issued for private circulation by 
Naoroz Parvez, with an introduction by Sir George Birdwood, p. 118. 1 

am thankful to Mr. Mahyar N. Kutar for suggesting to me this name. 

^*2 the above Gujarati Genealogy, p. 244, col. 1. 

*** I am thankful to Mr. Rustamji Merwanji Karkaria of Naosari for this 
information. Vide also the Navar Fehrest compiled by Ervad Mahyir 
N. Kutar, Vol. I, 29. Navar, No 235, mentions this name. He is spoken of 
as kSuratio, i.e. of Surat. 

*** Quoted by Dr. Gerson Da Cunha, in his paper, on “ The English and 
their Monuments at Goa ” Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIII p. 109. 
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different conquerors to this part of the country. It was visited 
by the Arab traveller Ibn Batuta in the 14th century In 1469, 
it passed into the hands of the Bahmani kings of the Deccan. Then, 
it passed into the hands of the Bijapur kings. In 1610, a Portuguese 
fleet under Albuquerque captured it. It was re-captured for a 
short time by the king of Bijapur, but Albuquerque reconquered 
it shortly after. The early traders spoke of it, on account of its 
wealth, as “the Grolden Gk)a” (Goa Dourada) and said: “Who- 
ever had seen Goa need not see Lisbon.”^*® The Portuguese based 
their dominion in India on conquest by the sword. They laboured 
to consolidate it by a proselytizing organization which throws 
all other missionary efforts in India into shade.’’ It is the 
“ old Gk)a” that is referred to in the Qisseh. It was in about 1759, 
that Panjim or New Goa was founded. Now the story of the 
capture of a Mahomedan ship by the Portuguese is briefly as 
follows : 

There was at Surat, a merchant, named Osman Chalibee. 

His ship, while returning from Jedda, was captured 
The Event of by the Portuguese. The Nawab of Surat sent 
Rustam and requested him to get the ship 
Portuguese, released from the hands of the Portuguese. 

Rustam complied with the request. He, at 
first, went to Damaun, but the Governor of the place referred 
him to the authorities at Goa. So, he went to Bassein and 
from there went to Goa. The Governor-General of Goa referred 
the matter to the Home authorities at Portugal, and, in the end, 
the ship was released and handed over to Osman Chalibee through 
Rustam. Now, who was this Osman Chalibee 1 

444a xhe Travels of Ibn Batuta, by Rev. Samuel Lee (1829), p. 164. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 8th Ed., Vol. X, p. 706, col. 2. The Mis- 
sionary efforts of the Portuguese reminds one of their “ Inquisition ” at 
Goa, Dr, Fryer speaks of it as “a terrible tribunal ” and says of a place 
known as the “ Sessions house ’ as “ the bloody prison of the Inquisition ” 
(Fryer’s New Account of India and Persia, Letter IV, Chapter 11, pp. 148 
and 155). Niooolao Manuoci refers to the town of Bassein, which is refer- 
red to in the Qisseh and says that there was an Inquisition there also. 
(Storia Do Mogor or Mogul India, translated by William Irvine, VoL III 
(1909), p, 181. 

Ibvd. 
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The merchant, Osman Chalibi, for whose ship Rustam 
Manock went to Goa, seems to be a descendant 

Osman Chali^ of the family of a celebrated Turkish admiral, 
named Sidi Ali Chalibi, who was driven, in 1554, 
by a great storm to the shores of Gujarat and was 
forced to touch Damaun, from where, some time after, he went 
to Surat. On making inquiries at Surat, if there were any descen- 
dants of Osman Chalibi there at present, I learn that no trace can 
be found of them. But there still exists at Surat a masjid bearing 
Chalibi’s name. Mr. Kavasji Burjorji Vakil, a leading Parsee of 
Surat, in reply to my inquiries wrote to me thus in his letter of 
24th July 1928 : “ I am sorry I have not been able to get any useful 

information on the point. It may, however, interest you to know 
that there is still a musjid existing in Sodagarwad^^® locality, behind 
the City Municipality, which is known as Chalibini Masjid.^^^ It 
is being managed now by a Mahomedan gentleman, aged about 80 
named Sumadbhai Ahmedbhai Misri. I made due inquiries from 
him, but, he too, though advanced in years, has not been able to 
give any information regarding the Chalibi family or Usman 
Chalibi mentioned, in your letter.’’ 

Baron Von Hammer speaks of one Chalibi as “ Sidl AlChalebi, 
Captain of the fleet of Sultan Suleiman.” 

o Reinaud also speahs of him as Sidi AJi-Tchelebi. 

Sidt Ah Cha- ^ r i . 

libi, the founder He seems to have been the founder of the Chalibi 

of the Surat Cha- family of Surat. He was called by others, and he 

spoke of himself as, Capudan, i.e., Captain, from 

a similar Portuguese word. M. Reinand refers 

to him in his Geographic d’Aboulfeda.^'*® Besides being a great 

admiral, he was somewhat of a scholar, a poet and a writer. He 

had published a book of his travels called Merftt-ul Mem&lik, 

(v-XlUJI i.e., Mirror of Countries.^^^ An extract from this 

i.e.y the street of merchants, t.e., the Mosque of Chalibi. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Voi. Ill, No. 35. (Novem- 
ber 1834) p. 545. 

G^ographie d’Aboulf6da, traduit par M. Reinaud (1848). Tome 
1 et II, Introduction p. CLXV. 

Vide Dr. Rieu’s Catalogue of Turkish MSS. p. 120, for an account 
of this author of Merat-al-Memalik. 
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work is published in the Transactions of our^®^ Society, which, for 
some time, had ceased to be published here and were published in 
London, at the time, when our original Society of Bombay became 
a branch of the London Royal Asiatic Society.^®^ M. Silvestre de 
Sacy has referred to this work and given a few particulars about 
this admiral and author. ^®^ The account in our Journal is from the 
pen of the celebrated orientalist of the time, Joseph Hammer of 
Vienna. It was read on 31st October 1815, and is entitled, “ Notice 
and Extracts of the Miritolmemalik (Mirror of Countries) of Sidi 
Ali Capoodawn.’’ This work was first translated into German 
by M. de Diez, the Prussian envoy at Constantinople in 1815, 
under the title of Denkwiirdigkeiten von Asien (i.e., Memorable 
Events of Asia). Then M. Morris has translated this work into 
French from the German of M. de Diez in the Journal Asiatique.*®^ 

He has also written another work on a nautical subject 
under the title of Mohit ( Isu*-* ) i. e. ocean. This work was 
finished by him at Ahmedabad in December 1554.^®® 

Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. II, published 
in London, 1820, pp. 1-14. *** For this early history of the B. B. R. Asiatic 
Society, vide my “A Glimpse into the work of the B. B. R. A. Society during 
the last 100 years from a Parsee j)oint of View,” p. 2. “ Journal des 

Savants ” de Mars 1821, quoted in Journal Asiatique. (Tome IX pp. 27-8). 

454 j/Jirojr (je pays, ou relations des Voyages de Sidi Aly fils d* Housain, 
nomm<!^ ordinairement Katibi Roumi, amiral de Soli man II (Journal 
Asiatique 1826, Tome IX, pp. 27-56, 65-97, 129-174, 193-217, 280-299). For 
the references to M. de Diez and M. Morris, vide Ibid, p. 28. 

Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. Ill, p. 545. For the 
reference to Ahmedabad, vide p. 545. Mr. Mancherji P. Kharegat, to 
whom I had sent the article on Mohit, hoping that it may interest 
him from the point of view of his study of Iranian calendar, has 
kindly drawn my attention to an interesting fact, and I give it below 
in his own words os it may interest others also. The article on 

Mohit has bef?n very interesting reading for various reasons, but 

e8j)ecially, because it has cleared up a point, riz., why the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the Kadimi Calendar, in which the days are numbered, instead of 
being divided into months, is called Darya-i Nauroz. I knew that both 
Mulla Firuz and Cowasji Patel had said, that it was because mariners used 
it in that form, but they had given no authority ; and I was inclined to regard 

their remarks as mere guess-work But the article in question proves, 

beyond doubt, that, at least, upto the 16th century, the Yazdagardi Calendar 
was actually used in this form by sea-farers ; the present article also shows 
that they were inclined to substitute the Jalali calendar for it even then. 
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Hammer thus speaks of this Sidi Ali : The Author, Captain 
of the Egyptian fleet of Soleimaun, the great Otto- 
What brought man emperor, had received orders to carry fifteen 
Turkish ships from Bassora down the Persian 
bay. Gulf and up the Arabian to Suez. But not being 

well acquainted, as it seems, either with the 
monsoons or with the coast of India, he lost his way and his fleet 
and was obliged to make his way overland from Guzerat, by 
Hind, Sind, Zaboulestaun, Bedakhshaun, Khottaun, Tooran, 
Khorasaun, Khowarezem, Kipjak, Pak, and Asia Minor to 
Constantinople . 

According to what Sidi Ali says of himself in his book, 
he “ had made from his youth nautics and seamanship the princi- 
pal object of his studies and endeavours. He was a witness to 
the glorious conquest of Ehodes, and afterwards accompanied in 
the western seas the late admirals Khaireddin (Barbarossa) and 
Sinaun Pashaw on all their expeditions, completed in that way the 
course of his naval acquirements, and composed many works on 
nautics and astronomy. His ** father and grandfather were both 
employed at the arsenal of Ghalata in the rank of Kiayas, and 
distinguished themselves as exquisite, skilful seamen.”*^ 

I give below some particulars about this admiral, as collected 
from the Notice of M, de Diez in German, as translated by 
M. Morris in French.**®^ His name was Sidi-Ali bin Housain. He was 
also called Katib-i Roumi. He lived during the reign of the 
Ottoman Emperors, Soleiman I (1519-1566) and Soleiman II. In 
his youth, he was somewhat of a poet. So, he took the name of 
Katib-i Roumi to distinguish himself from a Persian poet who was 
known as Katibi Adjemi. He commenced his voyages in 1553. 
He was appointed admiral of Egypt in that year and was asked to 
take the Turkish fleet from Aleppo to Bussora and then from there 
to Suez through the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. While passing 
through the Persian Gulf with his 15 ships, he came across a 
Portuguese fleet of 26 ships at the island of Hormuz. 

Transactions of tfae Literary Society of Bombay, London (1620) 
Vol. II, p. 1. Ibid. Ibid, pp. 1-2. 

Journal Asiatique, Vol. IX, p. 29 seq. 

Katib designe un employ^ dans la chancellerie {Ibid, p. 30). 
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He was victorious in the fight. Seventeen days after, 
he met, on Arabian coast, another Portuguese fleet of 34 
ships which ran away after a short fight. Adverse winds 
drove him away from Arabian coast. Then he was overtaken by 
a heavy storm and was forced to proceed to the coast of Gujarat 
and to land at Daman,^®^ which was in the hands of Sultan Ahmed 
and was governed by Malik Asad. This commandant, on hearing 
his account, told Sidi Ali to be on his guard, lest he may be again 
attacked by the Portuguese. At Damaun, he met some sailors 
of the merchant boat from Kalkun ( This name is 

written in another place as Kalout ( )«» 

The Mahomedan Governor of Damaun advised him to proceed 
to Surat, which is spoken of by him as Sourriat 
libi^s short stay ( )• A large number of the people of 

in India., fleet took service among Indian troops, because 

they could not return by sea. The admiral 
himself went to Surat with some of his people. He had only few 
ships with him and he was again attacked by the Portuguese fleet 
there. But the Portuguese could not capture him. At this time, 
the Ottoman Empire was powerful ; so, as its admiral, he com- 
manded great respect wherever he went. He met Emperor 
Humayun and gave him much information about astronomy. 
Some Indian kings wished to keep him under their services. Sultan 
Ahmed of Gujarat wanted to engage him and to give him the 
country of Berdedj ( Shah Hassan Mirza of Sind wanted 

Ibid, pp. 32, 82. 

Journal Asiatique, Tome IX, p. 82. 

Hammer gives for the first name, Calcutta. Transaction^ op. cit. II, 
p. 4. This 18 a mistake for Calicut. H© gives, a little later on (Ibid), the 
name properly as Calicut. Perhaps, the mistake may not be his own, but of the 
Press in London, where our Journal was then published. As to the two differ- 
ent names , Kalkun and Kalut ( it is properly observed 

by the translator, that the correct word is Kelkout, t.c., 

Calicut (on doit, sans doute, corriger dans les deux endroits et 6crire Kelkout 
ou Calicut) ( Journal Asiatique. Tom© IX, p. 82, n. 1 ). This 
correction is justified by the fact that the king of that country is referred 

to as Sameri ( ^ ^ Zamorin. 

Jour. Asiatique IX, p. 94. This name seems to be Broach. The letter 
dal seems to be a mistake for vav. So, the name may be read Barouj 
i.6., Broach. 

11 
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to keep him and offered him Governorship of Lahori or Diouli 
Sind.^®*" Humayun himself offered him large sums of money if he 
took his service. One of the Uzbek Khans offered him Bokhara 
when he went there. But his love for his country and attachment 
to the Royal house of Ottoman led him to refuse all these offers. 
His only great ambition at the time was to have another fleet from 
King Soleiman, and command it again to fight with the Portuguese. 
On his return journey, he passed through Sind, Hind, Zabulestan, 
Badukhshan, Khotan, Transoxania (Mawarannehr), the 
desert of Kiptchak, Khowarezm, Khorassan, Persia, Kurdestan, 
Bagdad, Adrianople. Soleiman was at the time at Adrianople. 
He was away from Turkish territories for 3 years from 1553 
to 1556. 


This admiral Sidi Ali was also known as Chalibi. Haji Calfa 
(Haji Khalfa), who lived in the 17th century and who wrote in 
1645 a bibliographic Dictionary^ s})eaks of him as Ohalebi (^)- 
Chalebi seems to be a common family name. 


Chalibi, a De- 
signation. 


According to Sir Edwin Pears*^®^, Chilibi is the designation of 

the '‘Superior of the Mehlevhi Dervishes, 

who resides usually at Konia, the ancient Iconium.” 
“ The act of girding on the sword of Osman, the 
founder of the dynasty ’’ on the coronation day, “ belongs by 
right to these superiors. According to M. Reinaud,'*®^ there w^as, 
in 1553, an admiral of the Ottoman Emperor Soliman, named Sidi- 
Ali-Tehelebi. The Ottoman fleet under him, while chasing the Portu- 
guese, who were at that time very powerful in the Red Sea and 
in the Persian Gulf, the two seas which the Musulmans considered 
as an appendage of the cradle of Islamtsm (commeunedependance 
du berceau de I'islamisme ), was overtaken by great storms 
(horrible tempetes) and forced by adverse winds to touch the coast 


Ibid, p. 131. Journal Asiatique, Vol. IX, p. 36. 

Forty Years in Constantinople. The Recollections of Sir Edwin 
Pears, 1873-1915 (1916), p. 175. Ibid. 

Geographic d’Aboulf^da, traduite par M. Reinaud (1848), Torpe I and 
II. Introduction; p. CLXV. *** Ibid. 
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of India. This Chalibi, besides being an admiral, was a great 
scholar and an enthusiastic searcher after knowledge.^®® 

From the above account, the principal fact which we 
gather is this, that a Turkish admiral, named Sidi Ali Chalibi, who 
was all along harassed by the Portuguese in his voyage, was driven 
to the shores of Gujrat by a monsoon storm. By the time he 
came here, his fleet was all shattered or well-nigh annihilated. 
He had, left with him, some ships, but they were not worth sea- 
faring and were also not in a position to fight with the Portuguese 
who were sure to harass him further. So, he thought of returning 
to Constantinople by land. He returned with a few men, and 
most of his crew and sailors took service here. He himself says 
in his above-mentioned work : As my men heard of this 

intelligence [r?;:,, that the Portuguese fleet was coming], 
some of them remained at Daman, attaching themselves 
to the service of Melek Esed [the Mahomedan Governor of 
Daman on behalf of Ahmedshah] and some, preferring the 
land to the sea, sunk their boats, and went by land to 

Surat. I, with the few that remained attached to me 

proceeded to Surat by sea The faithful inhabitants of Surat 

rejoiced at our arrival They expressed their hopes that by 

Ottoman fleets Guzurat would soon be added to the Ottoman 
empire, and regretted only that our arrival had happened in a 
time of intemecine discord and civil war/''*^® Thus, it appears, that 
the Siddis who played, later on, a great part in the naval warfare 
on the Western shore of India, and the Chalibeos, were both the 
descendants of the brave sailors of the fleet of Siddi Ali Chalibi. 

Mr. Edalji B. Patel refers to later Chalibis, named Ahmad 
and Saleh Chalibi.^^®'* Mr. Jahangir Burjorji 
Sanjana, who had, at one time, lived long at 
A Uler Cluilihi, Surat, wrote on 17th August 1928, in reply 
to my inquiry, that there was a local tradition 
prevalent at Surat of a later Chalibi named 

After writing the above, 1 have come across an interestmg account 
of Koiiia in the Illustrated Weekly of the Times of India of 10th February 
1929 (p. 24) from the pen of Dr. L. Dudley Stamp. According to this writer, 
Chalibi Effendi was the head of the “ Order of the Whirling Dervishes of 
Konia.” Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. II, pp. 4-5. 

The History of Surat (in Gujarati, 1890), pp. 63-04. 
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Mohammed Saleh Chalibi. He was a great merchant and possessed 
many ships. He had great influence with the kings of Delhi. It 
was he who had built the Daria Mahal, latterly otvned by Mr, 
Burjorji Modi.”^^^ 

According to Anquetil du Perron, who was for several years at 
Surat, the Chalibis, of whom he vspeaks as Tche- 
libis were Arab merchants (Marchands Arabes^’^^). 
ihfcMlMs ^ Anquetil Du Perron refers to the dissensions 
among the family of the Nabobs of Surat, where- 
in, the European factors took one side or another. 
The Dutch were on one side and the English on the other. In 
these dissensions, the Chalibis were on the side of Nawab Miachan 
(Mia Khan), who was supported by the, English. Anquetil refers 
to the Chalibis as being very powerful. Anquetil also speaks 
of the Chalibi as the Admiral of Surat. 

Some of these Chalibis were known in the West also. We 
read: "‘Widelyscattered Shia communities acknow- 
^he spiritual 8uprema(*y of the Chelebi of 
the Bektashi"."*^^ The Bektashi sect is reputed 
to have been founded by Haji Bektash, who is represented 
as a fourteenth -century Anatolian saint, mainly famous as 
having consecrated the original corps of Janissaries.” 

The family title has also come down. In 1914, Jemal Efendi 
was the Chalebi and he ‘‘ claims to be the actual descendant of Haji 
Bektash and de jure the supreme head of the order. His office is 

I give here the result of his inquiries in his own words : t'd 
CJ 5 ^ fl i^ih( ^(ii 

D. iiHv 

^tv R. D. I think that, perhaps, the nakhu- 

dawala referred to here was some one of the descendants of the above 
followers of the above great Turkish Nakhoda or Captain. 

Zend Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre (1761) Tome I, p. 278. 

Ibid, p. 283. For an account of these disensions, vide my Anquetil 
Du Perron and Dastur Darab p. 27 seq. Ibid, p. 350. 

Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, by F. W. Hasluck, VoL I,, 
p. 161, Ibid, p, 159. 
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hereditary in his family though the succession is not from father 
to son, the senior surviving brother of a deceased Chelebi taking 
precedence of his eldest son’’/^'^ Some pronounce the name as 
Zelebi ^78, 

The Kisseh speaks of Rustam Manock going to the Captain 
Reran ( e; cj; ) of Damaun. This name 
occurs in several places (cc. 479, 482, 502, 511). 
ran^c^^ammin Gujarati translator takes these words to be 

a proper name (c. 484). If so, who is this Captain 
Reran. I wrote, on this subject, to Mr. Dhanji- 
shaw Cawasji Dhanbhura, who has founded, recently, near the 
village of Devka, in the vicinity of Damaun, a Parsee colony 
of middle class Parsees, who have built their bungalows there on 
the beautiful sea-shore. He is the Abkari contractor of the Portu- 
guese Government of Damaun and is in a position to make full 
inquiries. He has kindly procured for me the following list of the 
Governors of Damaun from 1559 to 1718 : 

Names of the Governors op Damon. 

1559 D. Diogo de Noronha. 

1581 D. Filippe de Castro. 

1581 Martin Aflonso de Mello. 

1593 D. Duarte Deja. 

1607 Rui de Mello de Sampaio. 

1673 Manoel Furtado de Mendonfa. 

1678 Manoel de Lacerda. 

1698 Manoel de Sousa de Meneaes. 

1698 D. Antonio de Menezes. 

1702 Joao de Sousa Montenegro. 

1705 Manoel de Sousa de Menezes. 

1709 Antonio da Silva Tello. 

1710 Agostinho de Four Barbosa. 

1713 Manoel Pereira de Castro e Abreu. 

1718 Bertholameu de Mello Sampaio. 


Ibid, p. 162 . 


Ibid, p. 163. 
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This list of governors does not contain any name like Kar&n^ 
So, I conclude, that it is not a proper name, but simply a 
designation. Captain Keran seems to mean the great Captain.’^ 

The word Reran, I think to be Pers. geran ^ 1 the great. 

In those times, there was the practice — and that practice prevails 
even now to a certain extent — of speaking about officers, not by 
their names, but by their designations ; perhaps one may take the 
word to be the Indian word Karani ( ), who is a person 

who has something to do with the ship. In that case, one may 
take the word from P. keran i.e., shore or bank. There 

is a Parsi family, known as Karani, because the founder followed 
the profession of a karani. 


The Qisseh, while speaking of the ruler of Goa, says that his 
name was the great Vijril (cc. 499, 506, 528, 533, 
535, 558, 562, 566) : 


Vijril of Goa, 




This word Vijril ( ^ ) also does not seem to be a proper 

name. In the list of the Viceroys or governors of Goa, as given by 
Dewan Bahadur Ranchodbhai, we do not find a name like that 
of Vijril. So, I think, that this word is an Indianized form of 
Viceroy. We find that, even Emperor Jehangir, in his Tuzuk, 
when he speaks of the Viceroy of the Portuguese at Goa, does not 
speak of him by his name, but as WarzS, a corruption of Vice-rei 
or Vico-rei, the Portuguese words for ‘‘Viceroy”. So, Vizril seems 
to be a form of Vice-rei or Vico-rei. 


The Qisseh speaks of Rustam giving presents also to the 
Padris or priests at Daraaun. In those times, 
The Pddri of the pddris were very powerful. Besides attending 
Darmnn. to their ecclesiastical matters, they also attended 

to political matters. We find that, at times, 
being powerful in the Mogul Court, they exerted their influence in 


(Spain and Portugal) 1916. 
Memoirs by Rogers and Beveridge, I, p. 274. 
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favour of their country of Portugal. In Goa itself, we find, that, at 
tinaes, its archbishops acted as Viceroys and, at times, they 
acted as colleagues in commissions, appointed to rule. ’ For example, 
we find in the Commission of 1691 >93, the Archbishop of Goa as a 
colleague of two other ofEcers.^®^ In 1717, the Archbishop Primate, 
Don Sebastioe de Andrade Persanha ruled as Governor of Goa. 


XIII. 


LATER EVENTS. 


Reference in 
Biddulph's ** Pi- 
rates of Mala- 
6ar,” to Rustam's 
son. 


The Documents, referred to above, refer to later events — 
events after the death of Rustam Manock. The 
differences, which Rustan had with BirN. Waite, 
continued, even after his death. Rustam and his 
transactions were misrepresented and his sons 
had to suffer for these. Their transactions have 
been, on the authority of the one-sided letters sent by the English 
factors opposed to him, misrepresented, and later WTiters have 
been misguided. For example, Col. Biddulph has been so 
misguided. ^We find the following reference in his “ Pirates of 
Malabar”: ” A Parsee broker, named Bomanjee, was under 
arrest for fraud ; Mattht‘ws demanded his surrender. The Council 
placed Bomanjee in close confinement in the fort, to prevent 
his being carried off. Matthews promised Bomanjee's sons, he 
would take one of them to England, and undertook to make the 
Directors sec things in a proper light.”'*®*’^ 


Vide the List of Viceroys of Goa given by Diwan Bahadur Raiichhod- 
bhai Udairam in his Gujarati book, named Spain and Portugal (1916), 
p. 265 seq. *** Ibid^ p. 270. “ The Pirates of Malabar and an English- 

woman in India two Hundred Ytiurs ago” by Col. John Biddulph, p. 196. 
Vide my contribution on the subject in the Jam-i-Jamshed of Bombay of 28th 
Nov. 1908. (For the contribution in connection with Annesley of Surat 
and his times” vide Ibid, 22nd Nov. 1919). I remember writing to Col. 
Biddulph, at the time when his book was published, drawing his attention 
to the tnie state of affairs, and he kindly wrote in reply that he would make 
the correction if he published another edition of his book. Bomanjee had 
four sons. In the end, Matthews, instead of taking one of the sons, took 
Bomanjee, brother to London , 
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Col. Biddulph refers to one Matthews in the above passage. 

Charles Boonet, who was the factor of the Surat 
Com modore Factory and who had gone to England, in the post- 
MaUhews. script of a letter, dated 25th March 1725, addressed 

to Framjee and Bomanjee, the two elder brothers of Nowrojee 
who had gone to England, refers to the settlement of an affair between 
Nowrojee and commodore Matthews. Biddulph’s Matthews is the 
same as this Matthews. Who was this Commodore Matthews and 
what was the affair between the two ? I give below an account 
of Matthews, which seems to show that the affairs may be in 
respect to Commodore Matthews helping the brothers and 
especially in the matter of the costs of conducting Nowrojee to 
England. Nowrojee was the first known Parsee, or, perhaps, the 
first known non-official Indian to go from here to England from the 
Bombay side, and so, he required all possible help and advice in 
the voyage and in England. I think, that had it not been for 
the help of Matthews, perhaps Nowrojee would not have gone to 
England. Col. Biddulph seems to have done some injustice to 
him and to the sons of Rustam Manock. The decisions in the 
cases of both justify the positions they bad taken up. I give 
below this account of Matthews, as given by Col. Biddulph in 
his Pirates of Malabar. 

Commodore Thomas Matthews was askedin 1719^®^ to proceed to 
East India with a strong fleet to suppress the pirates of Madagascar. 
For his “brutal manners”, he was nicknamed “II Furibondo”. He 
disregarded many of the orders of the Directors of the East India 
Company and came to Bombay on 27 th September 1721. Though 
be was sent to the East to suppress piracy, it was suspected, that he 
was in league with the pirates. The ship Salisbury, in which, later 
on, Naorojec, the son of Rustam Manocli, went to England, was 
in his squadron when he left England, but, being disabled in a 
storm, was delayed at Lisbon and followed him later. On coming 
to Bombay, he began quarreling with the Governor (Charles Boone). 
The Angaria"*®® at Gharia infested the sea with his piracy and the 

*** The Pirates of Malabar, by CoL John Biddulph, (1907) p. 169, aeq. 

There was a line of Angarias. The first was Conajee (Kunhojee) 
Angaria. Then Manajee, his illegitimate son ; then Sakhaji, Sambhajee and 
Yessaji (Biddulph’s Pirates of Malabar). 
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English and the Portuguese jointly moved against him, marching, at 
first, towards Chaul which was in the hand of the Portuguese, The 
object was to attack Angaria’s position on the coast of Colaba. 

On the 60th October, a seven days^ fast was ordered, to secure the 
Divine blessing on the undertaking, and the chaplain was directed 
to preach an appropriate sermon.”'*®® Matthews was in command 
in this joint expedition, which ended in failure. Governor Boone, 
who ruled for 6 years, was succeeded by Phipps on 9th January 
1722. In Boone’s regime, a good wall was built round Bombay. 
When all ships fired salute to the Governor, Matthews did not do so. 
He aimed at private trade for his own benefit and sailed for Surat. 
A short time after returning to Bombay, he sailed for Madagascar. 
He had begun helping all those with whom the East India Company 
had a quarrel. From Madagascar he went to Bengal, and then came 
to Bombay, where he commenced quarrelling with the Governor 
and Council. Col. Biddulph speaks, as said above, of the help 
he gave to Rustam Manock’s son, Bomanji, and adds: ''He told 
the Council that they were only traders, and had no power to punish 
anybody. The Crown alone had power to punish. He (Matthews) 
represented the Crown and was answerable only to the King of 
England.” In the end, it was not Bomanji’s son that 
Matthews took with him to England, but it was his brother. 
“ From Surat also he carried to England the broker’s son, 
Rustamji Nowroji to worry the Directors.”^®® He arrived in 
England in July 1724. That, then, we must take also as the date 
of the arrival at England of Nowrojee who accompanied him. 
The Salisbury was the ship in which Nowrojee is said to have 
sailed. That ship joined, as said above, a ship of Matthew’s squadron. 
On his arrival, the Directors, on reports from here, complained 
against him (Matthews) formisbehaviourbeforethe naval authorities 
who asked for witnesses, but the same not being produced, the 
charge against him was dropped. Then, the naval authorities 
court-martialled him in December 1724. The Court was "unani- 

Ibid, p. 175. Ibid, pp. 196-197. Ibid, p. 199. Tiie proper 
name is Nowroji Rustamjeo Manockji (Rustam Manock), but as it often 
happens, even now, European writers, following the European method of 
nomenclature, mention the father's name first. Vide my Gujarati History 
of the Parsee Panchayet (p. 40), for a reference toNowroji’s visit to England. 
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mously of opinion, that the said Captain Matthews hath in all 
respects complied with his Instructions, except that of receiving 
Merchandise on board before the late Act of Parliament/’ How- 
ever, the Court found him guilty of sending his “men irregularly to 

Merchant Ships (and) Resolved that he be Mulcted four 

Months’ pay.”^®*^ 

In a letter of Sir Nicholas Waite, dated “Bombay Castle, 
March 3rd, 1706-7,“ to the New United Company, 
n Nicholas defends himself against the charge 

cholas's Letter. hurled against him, that it was he who had got 
Rustam Manock imprisoned. He says : “ Yet 

after Rustomjce was dismist and to obviate out Charge of Indigo 
over vallued&ca. joined with Sir John^®^ to Corroborate what he had 
often aserted home, that he had been detained by my bribeing the 
Government when in Suratt : which if fact why was the Ffrench 
and Dutch under restraint or S**. Jno’'*^®^ &ca. not free and at 
liberty since my coming hether 9 ber 1704, to leave that Citty and 
Ernbarke when and w^here they pleased. 

Col. Yule, while giving an extract from Sir Nicholas Waite’s 

„ , - letter, dated 3rd March 1706-7, to the New Com- 

Lstiniate of ’ 

Sir Nicholas pany, speaks of him as “ malignant, wrong-headed, 

Waite's Charac- ^nd muddle-headed Sir Nicholas Waite.”"*®^ 
tc r 

Governor Pitt in his letter dated 19th September 


Biddiilph’s Pirates of Malabar, p. 200. Col. Biddulph seems to have 
been much influenced by the papers sent from the Indian factories to 
England, and thus, to have done some injustice both to Matthews and to 
Ilustam Manock’s sons, Bomanji and others. The above decision of the Court - 
martial, as given by himself, shows that Matthews, however hot-tempered he 
may have been, was working constitutionally, and so, he was found innocent. 
As to the injustice done by him to Rustam Manock, the letter from the 
Directors of the East India Company proves this. 

Sir John Gayer. 

The Diary of William Hedges (1681-87) by Colonel Henry Yule 
(1887) Vol. II p. CXLVL 

*** The Diary of William Hedges during his agency of Bengal (1681-1687) 
by Col. Yule (1888), VoL II; p, CXLV. 
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1706 says : “If your selves did hear what character in this place 
there is given of Bombay, and the person that is att the head of 
your Affairs there, you wou’d not blame his (Mr. Brabourne’s) 
refusal, for I have hearde severall say that he had rather be a 
private Centenell in Fort St. George then to serve as Second 
under Sr. Nicholas ; and if itt be true, what all say that come 
thence, I can make no other judgement (I wish I maybe mistaken) 
then that he’ll mine all, and yett I hear he’s the New Company’s 
Saint,”^»^ 

We gather following particulars about Bahmanji, the second 
The sons of son of Rustam Manock. In 1723, i.c., two years 
after his father’s death in 1721 ,he came to Bombay 
the Documents, to seek redress for his brother Framji, who was 
confined at Surat by the Mogul Governor, Moumin Khan, at the 
instance of the English factors. On his coming to Bombay, he also 
was confined at his house by the officers of the East India Company 
here. He was ordered to be released in 1721 at the instance of the 
Home authorities.^®^’ It seems that, since his release, he continued 
to live in Bombay. In 1739, we find him and his brother Framji 
as tw^o signatories — the others being 22 Hindus and 5 Maho- 
rnedans — to a Memorial to the Government that in view of the 
Mahratha incursions on Bombay, better steps be taken for its 
protection and '' the wall may be fortified The people of Bombay 
liad already subscribed a sum for protecting Bombay by a good 
wall, and they said that, to bring up the sum to the required 
amount of Its. 30,000, an extra cess of one per cent, maybe charged 
for the time being.'^®^ 

In 1742, he took an active part in Bombay in collecting money 
for a Tower of Silence at Bharthana near Surat. He is said to 
have been a man of great influence among the East India Company’s 
officers here."^®® He was a member of the then Parsee Panchayet of 

He was desired to be the Deputy Governor under the New United 
Company. Ibid, p. CXLVII. 

Vide Document No. 1 for particulars. 

Parsee Prakash 1, pp. 853-54 Vide Selections from the Letters, 
Despatches, and other State papers, preserved in the Bombay Secretariat, 
Maratha Series, by G. W, Forrest, Vol. I. (1885), Introduction p. V. 

Parsee Prakash 1, p. 36. Ibid p. 87, n. 2. 
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Bombay, in the regular foundation and administration of which 
he is said to have taken an active part>®® He went through the 
ceremony of Navarhood in Samvant 1757, i.e., 1701 He 

was adopted by his uncle Behram and so, in religious ritual, 
his name was mentioned as Bahman Behram. We find the entry 
about his Navarhood in the Naosari Fahrest (Samvat 1757) as 
follows : \\ HI. <: Hikb 

5ll. Hi^?r ^l. hUhI H 

I give my translation amplifying the abbreviations in full : Trans- 
lation. — Roz 16, mah 8, (Samvat 1757). Ervad^^ Beman OsldBcrdm 
ostd Mdneck, osta Chdndnd, osta Fardun (in the) nayat (of) Ostd 
Beram ostd Maneck, Ostd Chandna anosharavdn Farmeyashna 
Rustam Maneck Chandna. 

As to the eldest son Fraraji, he took an active part in the 
affairs of the Parsees at Surat and of Bombay (Parsee Prakash 
I, pp. 510, 850, 853). As said above, he was one of the Parsee 
memorialists to Government asking for a fortified wall in Bombay. 

As to the youngest Nowroji, the pupil of the author of the 
Qisseh, on lus return from England^ the visit of which is referred 
to in the documents, he settled in Bombay. The Nowrojee Hill in 
Bombay commemorated his name. In his visit of England, he 
is said to have been accompanied by his sister’s son Bhikhaji 
Kharshcdji W^acha (P. Prakash I, p. 86. n. 1). He died on 13th 
April 1732. 

Ibid, 

Vide the Navar Fehrest sil 

compiled by Ervad Mahyar Naoroj Kutar, vol. I, p. 77. Entry No. 632. 

* For this and other technical religious terms used in this passage of the 
Fehrest, vide the Introduction of the above Fehrest ; vide also my 
Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees.” 
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APPENDIX I. 

A Few Important Dates. 

(1) Dates of a few important Events connected with the Trade 
of the West unth the East, and connected with the History 
of India, before and during the times of Rustam Manock, 

The Crusades, which first brought the West into A. C. 

closer contact with the East . . . . . . 1095-1291 

The Portuguese under Vasco da Gama discovered 
the sea-route to India, and began trading with the 
East, tlius breaking the monopoly of Genoa and 
Venice which traded by the land route . . . . 1500 

Mahmud Bigarha of Gujarat (reigned 1459-1511) 
lost his fleet in a battle with the Portuguese, fought 

ofiDiu^<^2 j5()9 

Goa captured by the Portuguese . . . . . . 1510 

Baber proclaimed King at Delhi after the defeat of 

Sultan Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat . . , . . . 1526 

Accession of Humayun to the throne at Delhi . . 1530 

Akbar born . . , . . . , . . . . . 1542 

Humayun, returning from his flight to Kabul, re- 
conquered India . . . . . . . . . . 1555 

Akbar appointed Governor of Punjab .. .. 1555 

Akbar came to throne . . . . . . . . . . 155S 

Overthrow of the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar 
which gave “a serious blow to the prosperity'* of 
Goa, which did business with it .. .. 1565 

Father Thomas Steven, the first Englishman to land 
in India, landed at Goa, though not for trade 

(Died 1619) 1578 

Portugal united with Spain under Philip II, a bigoted 
Catholic Monarch. This Union weakened Portugal. 1580 
Queen Elizabeth gave a Charter to a small Company, 
known as the Levant Company and also as the 
Turkey Company . . . . . . . . , . 1581 

Vide Smith’s Oxfoid Student’s History of India, 6th ed. (1916), p, 133. 
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This Company sent out Newberry, Fitch, Leeds and 
others to the East, by the overland route of Alleppo, 

Basra and Hormuz, with, a letter from Elizabeth A. C. 
to Akbar . . . . . . . . . . . . 1583 

They arrived in Akbar ’s Court . , . . . . . . 1585 

Philip IPs Dutch subjects of the Netherlands, where 
seeds of the Keformation were first sown, revolted 
against his bigotry. So, Philip, to punish them for 
the Revolt, stopped their intercourse with Portugal 
from where they received the commodities of the 
East. So, the Dutch, being thus deprived from 
having Eastern commodities from Portugal, began 


trading inde])endently with the East . . . . . 1594 

Private Dutch trading Companies united to form The 

United East India Company of the Netherlands'’ 1602 

Englishman Middenhall came to India, via Alleppo 
and Persia, at the head of a Commercial Union . . 1603 

Akbar died . . . . . . . . . . . . 1605 

AVilliam Hawkins, commanding Hector, tlie first 
English ship coming to India, arrived at Swally 
near Surat . . . . . . . . . . . . 1608 

Hawkins arrived at Jahangir's Court at Agra with a 
letter from King James . . . . . . . . 1609 

The English established a Factory at Maslipatam . . 1611 

The first English Factory in Surat .. .. .. 1612 

Aurangzeb born .. .. .. .. .. 1618 


The people of Denmark sought trade with India and 
‘bounded a settlement at Tranquebar in the Tan j ore 
district'’ (Later on, they occupied Serampore near 
Calcutta, but, in the end, sold their Indian settle- 


ments to the British and left) . . . . . . , , 1620 

Sliivaji born . . . . . . . . . . . . 1627 

Rustam Manock born . . . . . . . . , . 1635 

The English founded a Factory at Vizhingam 
in Travancore . . . . . . . . . . . . 1644 

Smith’s Oxford Student’s History of India, 6th ed., p. 163. 
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The Establishment of the East India Company in A. C. 
Madras . . , . , . . . , . . . 1658 

Murad, a son of Shah Jahan, attacked Surat, to have 

a big loan from the rich men of the city. November 1658 

Aurangzeb imprisoned his father Shah Jahan and 
came to throne. (Ruled from 1658 to 1707 
for 60 years) . . . . . . , . 31st July 1658 

Formal grand Coronation Ceremony of the enthrone- 
ment of Auiangzeb . . . . . . 5th June 1659 

Aurangzeb abolished ancient Persian Calendar . . 1659 

Shivaji killed Afzul Khan . . . . . . , . 1659 

Bombay given as dowry to Charles II. The cession 

was intended as check on the Dutch power . . 1661 

Aurangzeb received the first of the Foreign missions 
or Embassies, the last being in October 
1667 . . . . . . . . February 1661 


Shivaji's First Sack of Surat . . . . . . . . 1664 

Treaty of Purandhar between Aurangzeb and 

Shivaji . . . . . . . . . . . . 1665 

Shah Jahan died . . . . . . . . . . . . 1665 

Shiv^aji's flight to Raigarh from Aurangzeb’s 

Court 1666 

Bombay given by Charles II to the East India Co. . . 1668 
Temporary Peace between Aurangzeb and Shivaji . . 1668 
War again renewed . . . . . . . . . . 1670 

Second Sack of Surat by Sliivaji . . . . . . 1670 

Imposition of Jazieh by Aurangzeb . . . . about 1672 

Shivaji solemnly crowmed . . . . , . . . 1674 

Shivaji died . . . . , . . . 5th April 1680 


Rustam Manock signs, as leader, a communal doemnent 

relating to the Naosari and Sanjana priests. 6th June 1685 

Establishment of the East India Company 

in Bombay 1687 

Moghal Power at its zenith . . . . . . * * 1688 
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A. C. 

Calcutta founded 1690 

Aurangzeb died . . . . . . . . . . . . 1707 

Jamshed Kaikobad wrote his Qisseh 1711 

Rustam Manock died . . . . . . . . . . 1721 

(2) A few dates about the English Factories in India. 

The first English Factory or Trading Station esta- 
blished at Surat . . . . 1608 

English Factory at Surat, ‘‘ confirmed by Imperial 
grant after the naval victory over the Portu- 
guese in 1612 ' . . . . . . . . . . 1612 

King James sent Sir Thomas Roe as ambassador 
to Jahangir .. .. .. .. .. .. 1615 

Sir Thomas Roe left India “He failed to obtain the 
Treaty which he asked for . . . . . . 1618 

A site given to the British at Madras, by “ the Raja 
of Chandragiri, in consideration of a yearly rent’" 
and a Conveyance was made “ in favour of Mr. 

Francis Day,” a Member of Council in the Agency 
at Masalipatam . . .. .. .. .. 1640 

English Factory at Raj apore opened .. .. 1649 

English factory of Rajapore sacked by Shivaji . . 1661 

Bombay ceded to the English by the Portuguese . . 1661 

English factory at Surat withstood Shivaji's first sack, 1664 

English Factory at Karvar sacked . . . . , . 1 665 

Charles II leased Bombay to the East India Company 
for £10 a year. The transfer was made to Sir 
George Oxendon who w^as Governor of Surat from 
1663 to 1669 . . 1668 

Aungier, governor of Surat Factory, from . . 1669-1677 

English Factory at Surat about to be sacked second 
time by Shivaji , . . . . . . . . , . . 1670 

Aungier came down to Bombay from Surat . . . . 1671 

V. Smith’s “The Oxford Student’s History of India ” 6th, ed., p. 164. 
Ibid. 
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English Factory at Hubli sacked 1673 

Aungier returned to Surat . , 1676 

Bombay became the Head-quarters of the British in 
Western India in the time of Sir Josia Child . . 1683 

(3) A few dates about Bernier ^ who visited India in the 
time of Aurangzeh, 

Francis Bernier born . . . . . . . . . * 1620 

Charles I . began to reign . . .. .. .. .. 1625 

Bernier’s travels in Europe . . . . . . 1647-50 

Bernier passes Doctor’s examination . . . . 1662 

Bernier visits Palestine and Syria . . . . . . 1664 

Goes to Egypt . . . . . . . . . . 1656-58 

Reaches Surat in the end of 1668 or beginning of . . 1669 


Engaged as Physician by Dara at Ahmedabad. March 

or April 1659 

Dara having been compelled to run away, Bernier 

places himself under the protection of a Mogul noble 1659 

Restoration of Charles II. . . . . . . May 1660 

Bernier at Delhi , . . , . . . . 1st July 1663 

Bernier travels with the Noble in Aurangzeb’s suite 

to Kashmir, starting on 14th December . . . . 1664 

Arrives at Lahore . . . . . . , .26th February 1665 

At Allahabad on . . , , . . , .6th December 1665 

Bernier and Tavernier part company . . 6th January 1666 
Bernier at Golconda , . . . . . . . . . 1667 

Meets Chardin at Surat . . . . . . . . . . 1667 

Embarks at Surat for Persia 1667 

At Shiraz on 4th October 1667 

Continues in Persia 1668 

At Marseilles . . ... . . . . April-May 1669 

12 
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French King grants 

License for publishing his 

A. C. 

Travels 

25th April 

1670 

Visits England 

. . 

1685 

Died 

22nd September 

1688 


(4) A few dates relating to Aurangzeb, 

Aurangzeb born 24th October 1618 

Imprisoned his father and came to throne. 31st July 1658 
Grand formal Coronation . . . . 5th June 1659 

Issue of Islamic Ordinances, e.g,^ the cancelling 

of Naoroz . . end of June 1659 

Suleman Shelko, son of Dara, brought to Court in 
chains . . . . . . 27th December 1660 

Murad murdered . . . . . . . .4th December 1661 

Went to Mukteshwar to suppress brothers' rebelhon 
in Bengal . . . . . . 13th November 1659 

Returned to Delhi . . . . 13th February 1660 

The first of the Foreign Ambassadors Mission 

arrived February 1661 

Started for Kashmir . . . . 8th December 1662 

Returned from Kashmir to Delhi .. January 19, 1664 

Shah Jehan died 1665 

Another Enthronement on Shah Jahan’s death 

March 1660 

The Hoarding of the reigns of 3 Emperors which were 
removed from Agra to Delhi were brought back to 
Agra in 1,400 carts May 1666 

The Court returned to Delhi where it remained for 7^ 
years (two years in this period Dec. 1669 to Oct. 

1671 were spent at Agra) October 1666 

Imposed Jazieh about 1672 

The Visit of the English Ambassador with Rustam 

Manock at his camp about 1701 

His Death 1707 
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(6) A few important dates about the Rule of the Siddi at 
Dandeh-i Rajpuri, which was visited hy Rustam 
Manock, and the adjoining country. 

An AbysBinian colony of Siddis at Raj pur and the 

adjoining country . . . . Early in the 16th Century. 

One of them became the Grovemor of Dandeh-i Rajpuri 

under the Ahmednagar Sultanate. Early in 17th Century. 

When Ahmednagar fell, the Siddi became somewhat 
independent and was recognized by the Bijapore 
Sultanate as its representative . . . . . . 1636 

Yusuf Khan Seedi ruled at Janjira . . . . . . 1642-66 

He was succeeded by Path Khan . . . . . . 1666-67 

The Revolution . . . . . . , . . . 1670 

Path Khan imprisoned by the Siddis for offering to 
surrender to Shivaji, and the Siddi fleet transferred 
from the overlordship of Bijapore to that of the 
Delhi Emperor . . .. .. .. .. .. 1670 

Siddi Sambal created Admiral and Siddi Qasim and 
Siddi Khairyat, commanders of Janjira and land 
territory of Raj pur, respectively. The title of Yaqut 

Khan conferred on successive admirals . . . . 1671®^ 

Siddi Qasim, surnamed Yaqut Khan, re-captured 
Dandeh-i Rajpuri from Shivaji's hand during the 
Holi festival . . . . . . . . , . March 1671 

Siddi Sambal, the admiral, returned to Dandeh-i 

Rajpuri from Surat , . . . . . . . May 1673 

Siddi Sambal attacked Shivaji’s admiral Daulat 

Khan in the Ratnagiri district . . . . March 1674 

Siddi Sambal removed from Admiralship by the 
Moghal Emperor and Siddi Qasim (Yaqut Khan) 
appointed Admiral and governor of Danda 
Rajpuri . . . . May 1676 

Siddi Qasim (Yaqut) compelled Shivaji to raise the 
Siege of Janjira December 1676 

Prof. Sarkar says it was in or after 1674. 
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Siddi Sambal had not delivered as yet the fleet to A. C. 
Yaqut. Both met at Bombay and came to blows 
and, finally, through the mediation of the English 
Council, the quarrel was settled and Qasim was 

installed as admiral October 1677 

Qasim left Bombay with the fleet . . November 1677 

Qasim returned to Bombay with his fleet for rest 

during the Monsoons April 1678 

Shivajee sent 4,000 men to Panvel, to burn from there 

Qassim’s fleet. They failed July 1678 

Siddi Qasim plundered Shivaji’s Alibag coast 

country 1678 

Siddi Qasim inactive in Bombay, for want of funds 
from the Mogals at Surat to pay his men, &c. . . 1679 

The Siddi occupied and fortified Underi (Hen- 

neri) 9th January 1680 

Qasim burnt many villages at Pen . . February 1680 

Qasim joined the English in the attack upon Shivaji’s 
island of Kenneri November 1680 
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The Persian Text of the Qisseh of Rustam Manook 
BY Mobad Jamshed Eaikobad. 
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DOCUMENT No. 1.^ 

Our President and London, the 19th Au^- 1724« 

CouNCiLL OF Bombay. 

Wee the Court of Directors of the United Company Company 
'of Merchants of England Trading to the East Indies send this to 
Acquaint you That by the King George lately arrived, and the 
Stanhope which came in Sometime before Wee have received 
yo^*- severall packets and Advices giving us an Account of our 
Affairs under your Management with the reasons of your proceed- 
ings. We observe in Yo** Letters by y® King George, That 
the Governour of Suratt and the Merchants think it very reason- 
able, that the late Brokers should give us satisfaction as to all just 
Demands upon them, which as you have wrote us is what you desire, 
and would be content with the proof of even from their own 
Books and Accounts, and to submit any Matters of difference that 
may arise To the Determination of the Merchants of Suratt to be 
mutually chosen by the said Brokers and you, for them to conclude 
and settle the same. 

We find in the Letter by the King George That Fframjee is in 
Custody at the Suratt Durbar, and Bomanjee remains confined 
to his house at Bombay, former Letters gave us yo^. reasons, why 
you did not then think it proper to let him go off the Island. 

The Salisbury Man of War which arrived at Spithead the 
later end of Aprill last brought Nowrajee from Suratt, he is since 
come up hither, and hath laid before us severall papers and accounts 
which are Order’d to be perused and taken into Consideration. 

Among other papers he gave us one Entituled the Case of 
Framjee in close prison at Suratt, wherein he represents, That 
this was occasion’d by the English Chiefs Mr. Hope & afterwards 
Messrs. Cowans & Courtneys application to Momeen Caun the 

^ In reading some words which ere not legible, I am helped by the 
copies printed by Jalbhoy about 40 years ago. Some missing letters where 
they are not legible are put in brackets by mo. As to the year at the top, 
it is 1724. After the printing off of the above papers, I have seen some 
extracts which Mr. Kavasji Seth has sent for from the old records in 
England and I find that the year in the Extracts also is 1724 and so the 
matter requires a consideration other than the one given by me above in 
the (Section II a) of Documents. I give at the end a fac-simile photo 
of this first document. 
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Suratt 6ov**‘ and by a Letter delivered to him wrote by Governor 
Phipps on which Framjee was at first confined, then Guards set 
on his Father Rustumjee's house, after this Framjee was forced to 
pay Momeen Caun at times Fifty Thousand rupees, and also Two 
hundred rupees a day for leave to suppl} the people in the house 
with provisions and Water, and besides all these hardships he has 
undergone Corporall punishments. 

We are apt to think this Case is greatly aggravated or at 
least that the Governor proceeded to rigorous treatment to Oblige 
Framjee to come to a fair Account according to the Custome of the 
Countrey, which was at first civilly desired to be done without any 
Compulsion, and ought to have been Comply’d with. 

But however the Case be, We have at Nowrajee’s request 
consented and agreed, and do hereby direct and Order That you do 
give leave to Bomanjee, if he do yet remain at Bombay to go to 
Surat whenever he pleases without delay, and That you do Yo* 
Endeavour by proper application to the Governor of Surat to get 
Framjee released from Confinement, and the Guards taken off 
from his late Father's house. Our desires being to end all differ- 
ences amicably for We would not have him opprest. 

We have at Nowrajee’s desire given him Six Letters, all of 
the same Tenor with this, That as he intends to send them over- 
land, if any should Miscarry, the rest may come Safe and Earlyer 
than by the Shipping directly from hence, for they will not sail 
till the proper Season by which you may Expect an answer to 
your Letters now before us, We are 

Your Loving Friends 
E. Harrison. 

Abra Addams. 

John Drummond. 

WiLLM. Aislabie. 

Wm. Billers. 

Wm. Gossehn. 

Richi>. Boulton. 

Robt. Hudson. 

Chan Child. 

Jos. WORDSW'ORTH. 

John. Gould. ^ 

^^here are at the end some three letters, which Jalbhoy reads (Jun). 


John Eccleston. 

Edwi>. Owen. 

John Bance. 

Baltzar Lyete. 

Jos. Wordsworth (JunR). 
Mathew Decker. 
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TO ALL PEOPLE to whom these Presents shall Come Wee 
Sir Mathew Decker of London Barronet Josias Wordsworth Edward 
Harrison and John Heathcote of London Esquires send Greetings 
WHEREAS in and by One Indenture bearing date on or about the 
Eighteenth day of November last and made or mentioned to be 
made Between The United Company of Merchants of England 
Trading to the East Indies of the one part andNowrojee Rustumjee 
of Surat in the East Indies (but then and now residing in London) 
Merchant of the other Part Reciting that severall Accounts Claims 
and Demands had been depending and several Disputes and Contro- 
versies had arisen between the said United Company and the 
said Nowrojee Rustumjee as well on the behalf of himself asFramjee 
and Bomanjee his Brothers in themselves or one of their own 
Proper right as in the right of Rustumjee Manackjee Father of 
the said Nowrojee, Framjee and Bomanjee to whom they are Repre- 
sentatives AND RECITING that the said partys having a Desire 
that an amicable End might be made of all Matters in difference 
between them had indifferently Elected and Chosen us to be Arbitra- 
tors of in and Concerning the premises and had agreed that wee 
the said Arbitrators should and might finally Determine all Differ- 
ences Controversies Disputes Claims and Demands between the 
said Partys or either of them upon any account whatsoever IT 
WAS WITNESSED by the same Indenture that it was thereupon 
Covenanted and agreed by and between the said Partys thereto 
and the said United Company of Merchants of England Trading 
to the East Indies Did for themselves and their Successors Covenant 
Promise and Grant to and with the said Nowrojee Rustumjee 
for himself and in behalf of his Brother at Surat that they the 
said United Company their Successors and Assigns should and 
would for and on their parts well and truly stand to abide Observe 
Perform fullfill and keep such Award final End and Determina- 
tion as wee should make of in and Concerning the premisses so 
as the same was made and put in writing under our hands and 
Seales respectively and ready to be delivered to the said Partys 
at the East India House in Leaden hall Street London on or before 
the Eighteenth day of the Instant January AND the said Nowrojee 
Rustumjee Did for himself and in the behalf of his Brothers their 
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and each of their Executors and Administrators Covenant Promise 
and Grant to and with the said United Company of Merchants 
of England Trading to the East Indies their Successors and Assigns 
that he the said Nowrojee Rustumjee for himself and in behalf 
of his Brothers their and each of their Heirs Executors and Adminis- 
trators should and would well and truly stand to abide Observe 
Perform fullfill and keep such Award final End and Determination 
as wee should make of in and Concerning the Premises so as the 
same was made and Put in writing under our hands and Seals 
respectively and ready to be delivered to the said Partys at the 
East India house in Leaden hall Street London on or before the 
Eighteenth day of this Instant January AND it was thereby Declared 
and agreed by and between the Partys thereto that the said sub- 
mission and the award to be made by the said Arbitrators in Per- 
formance thereof Should be made a Rule of his Majestys Court of 
Kings Bench at Westminster according to a late Act of Parlia- 
ment for determining Differences by Arbitrators as in and by 
the said Recited Indenture duly Executed by the Partys thereto 
reference being thereunto had may more at la (.. .) appear^ Now 
Know Ye that wee the said Sir Mathew Decker Josias Wordsworth 
Edward Harrison and John Heathcote having taken upon us the 
burthen of the said Award and fully heard and Examined the several 
Allegations and Proofs of the said Party and duly and Maturely 
weighed and considered the same and the Matters in difference 
between them Do Declare that it Appears unto us that there was 
due at or upon the Eighteenth day of November last from the 
said United Company to the said Nowrojee Rustumjee and 
to the said Framjee and Bomanjee Rustumjee Called Framjee 
Rustumjee and Bomanjee Rustumjee Sons of the abovenamed 
Rustumjee Manackjee Ninety One thousand three hundred and 
sixty seven Rupees and Twenty nine Pies and a half upon or by 
Virtue of One Bond Deed or Interest Bill under the Seal of the 
said Company bearing date on or about the Fifteenth day of May 
One thousand Seven hundred and Sixteen and that there was 
likewise at the same time due from the said United Company to 
the said Nowrojee Rustumjee Framjee Rustumjee and Bomanjee 

^ The words in this line are not legible now, but Mr, Jalbhoy Seth who 
read them in 1900 gives them as ** at large appear 
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Rustumjee Fifty one thousand Eight hundred and Forty Rupees 
upon or by Virtue of one other Bond Deed or Interest Bill under 
the seal of the said Company bearing date on or above the fourth 
day of October One thousand Seven hundred and Sixteen AND it 
further appears unto us the said Arbitrators that there was at the 
same time due from the said United Company to the said Nowrojee 
Rustumjee Framjee Rustumjee and Bomanjee Rustumjee upon 
severall Accounts depending between them and the said United 
Company so much as in the whole with the Money due on the 
abovementioned Bonds Deeds or Interest Bills as aforesaid make 
together Five hundred Forty six thousand three hundred and 
Ninety Rupees which said Five hundred Forty Six thousand three 
hundred and Ninety Rupees wee Declare to be the full of all that 
Can to the time aforesaid be Claimed or demanded of or from the 
said United Company by the said Nowrojee Rustumjee Framjee 
Rustumjee and Bomanjee Rustumjee either in their own right 
or in the right of either of them or as they or either of them are 
Representatives or Claim under their abovenamed Father or 
otherwise howsoever and accordingly wee do award the said Five 
hundred Forty six thousand three hundred and Ninety Rupees 
to be accepted by the said Nowrojee Rustumjee Framjee Rustumjee 
and Bomanjee Rustumjee in full satisfaction of all Demands be- 
tween them and the said United Company to the said Eighteenth 
day of November and wee award the same to be paid in the Manner 
and form and at the Place hereafter mentioned (that is to say) 
Wee award that the sume of Nineteen thousand One hundred and 
twenty five Pounds Sterling money being the amount of Value 
in England of One hundred and Seventy thousand Rupees be well 
and truly Paid or Caused to be paid by the said U(nited) Company 
to the said Nowrojee Rustumjee on or before the first day of 
February now next Ensueing and that upon such Payment the 
said Nowrojee Rustumjee do deliver up to the said United Com- 
pany to be Cancelled the B{ond her)ein before Mentioned to be 
dated on or about the Eighteenth day of May One thousand seven 

hundred an(d een)^ whereon as above mentioned is due 

Ninety one thousand three hundred and sixty seven Rupees and 
Twenety Nine pies and a half and the said other Bond herein* 


^ Jalbhoy gives Sixteen 
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before mentioned to be dated the fourth day of 0(cto)ber (?) One 
thousand seven hundred and sixteen whereon as above mentioned 
* and Eight hundred 

do further award that the said United Company 

do on or before the first day of February which will be in the Year 
(of Ou)r Lord One thousand seven hundred and Twenty five 
Engli(sh) stile well and truly Pay or Cause to be paid to the said 
Nowrojee Rustumjee at Bombay in the East Indies the further 
su(m of) One hundred Eighty Eight thousand one hund(red an)d 
Ninety five Rupees upon Payment whereof wee do Award and 
Direct that the said Nowrojee Rustumjee shall him(self Big)n and 
also Procure the said Framjee Rustumjee and (Boma)njee Rus- 
tumjec to sign a Receipt of acquitta(nce) of and for the said 
One hundred Eighty Eight thousand One hundred and Ninety five 
Rupees AND wee do further De(clare an)d award the said United 
Company well and truly to Pay or cause to be Paid to the said 
Nowrojee Rustumjee at Bombay aforesaid on or before the first 
day of February which will be in tlie Year of our Lord One thousand 
seven hundred and Twenty six English Stile the further Sume of 
One hundred Eighty Eight thousand One hundred and Ninety five 
Rupees being the residue of and in full Payment and satisfaction 
for the Suine of Five hundred and forty six thousand three hundred 
and ninety Rupees so due and Owing from the said United Company 
in the whole as abovementioned upon Payment of which said last 
Mentioned Sume of One hundred Eighty Eight thousand One 
hundred and Ninety five Rupees wee do award that the said 
Nowrojee Rustumjee shall Sign Seal and Deliver and likewise Pro- 
cure the said Framjee Rustumjee and Bomanjee Rustumjee to 
Sign Seal deliver to or to the use of the said United Company and 
their Successors a General Release of and from all Claims Accounts 
and Demands whatsoever between them and each of them and the 
said United Company to the said Eighteenth day of November 
last past And wee Do Award and direct that the said Nowrojee 
Rustumjee do and shall also Sign Seal and Execute unto and to 
the use of the said United Company a Bond of Sufficient Panalty 

* Jalbhoy gives, as read in 1900, “is due fifty one thousand eight hundred 
and forty Rupees and we.” 
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Conditioned for the saveing harmless and indemnifyed the said 
United Company and their Successors of from and against all 
Claims and Demands that shall or may be made upon the said 
United Company or their Successors for or in respect of the said 
Sumes of Money so paid in Pursuance of this Award and from and 
against all Actions Suits and Damages that Shall or may happen to 
or be at any time or times Commenced or Prosecuted against 
the said United Company or their Successors for or by reason or in 
respect of their having made such Payments as aforesaid or any of 
them or otherwise howsoever in relation thereto IN WITNESS 
WTEIEREOF wee the said Arbitrators have to this our Award 
Sett our hands and Seals this Eighteenth Day of January in the 
Eleventh year of the Reign of Our Sovereign Lord George King 
of Great Britain France and Ireland defender of the Ffaith E^ 
oqez(?) Domini 1724. 


Sealed and Delivered. 


Mathew Decker, 



(being first Duely stampt) 


Jos. Wordsworth, 



in the presence of 


E. 


Harrison, 



Str. Hervey (?) 
George Lloyd (?) 


John Heathcote, 



(The Document bears a Seal on the left hand margin. The 
words Honi and Mai are distinctly read ; the other portions are 
torn off. So, the Seal seems to bear the inscription ‘‘ HONI SOIT 
QUI MAL Y PENSE.’^) 


' Jalbhoy gives these words as ** or Anno 

* For the reading of these two letters whioh seem to be I.S. and are put 
within a circle, vide above (Section HA Documents). 
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DOCUMENT No. 3.» 

1. TO ALL to whom these Presents shall come. We Sr 

Edward Mathus 

2. Knight Lord Mayor and the Aldermen of the City of 

I^ndon Send Greeting 

3. KNOW YE that on the day of the of the King 

Majesty of Court (?) 

4. holden before us in the Chambers of the hall ? of the 

said City personally (?) 

5 and appeared 

6. wellknown and worthy of good credit (?) 

and by solumn oath wh 

7. upon the Holy Evangelists of Almighty God there and 

there C 

8. solemnly declare and depose (?) 

that was 

9. Sr Mathew Decker of London Baronet Josias Wordsworth 

E(dward Harrison) 

10. and John Heathcote of London Esquires Severally sign 

seal and (de)liv(er) 

1 1 . and Deeds Deliver our originall instrument of 

12. the Eighteenth day of January last and purporting to 

be 

13 the East India Company in England, and 

Nowrojee (?) 

14. of Surat and that he the said 

15. . and Delivery thereof did his 

16. Bond and the said Nowrojee (?) did further declare . . , 

17 that the said writing (?) 

18 

19. or that he the said 

20. the said Originall Instrument and the same Exactly to 

21. the same in Every respect. 

In Ffaith and testimony of 

.... Lord Mayor 

Seal of 

put and appeared 

on fourth day of February 

of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord 

King of Great Britain ...... 

Dated 1724. 

(Here there is an illegible signature) 


• This document is referred to by Jalbhoy. 
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DOCUMENT No. 4. 

MeSS«8- Framjek Rustumjee and Bomanjee Rustumjee. 

I have received Several Letters, and have returned answer 
to some of them by Capt*^. Hide and last by Mr. Thomas Waters ; 
And I think you did wrong to send Newrojee to England without 
a Letter of Attorney from und^yo^ hands after the English maner, 
neither did you send by him the original Bonds, which was the 
most material things wanting — I have to the utmost of my power 
helped and assisted Newrojee in yo*'. affair, and have been of 
greater service than any body cou'd have been here, as I beleive 
Newrojee will do me the justice to signify to you — whatever 
Newrojee hath done in this concern hath been by my advice, be 
always consulted with me, and I liave told him what was necessary 
and proper to be done — And as I have said to Newrojee that if 
he or you tell any body what methods have been taken in England 
relating to this business it will greatly prejudice the affairs. 

Newrojee & Cap*. Braithwait of the Salisbury Man of War 
have had some dispute (the particulars Newrojee will acquaint 
you with) which dispute I have made an end of here, and they 
have given a General release to each other. 

Yo^. Brother Newrojee hath paid the money due to me for 
consulage and Int^erest, and I have given him a receipt for the 
same — I have likewise agreed with Newrojee that in case my 
Attorney in India should have received this money from either 
of you, Mr. Thomas Waters sha(ll pa)y back the money to you, 
with Interest according to the Custome of India and I have write 

to Mr. Waters & ordered him so to do — I have advised Mr. New- 
rojee, and so have several Gentn.^ here, that you three Brothers 
shou’d live amicably and peaceably in all yo’^. affairs, because in a 
very short time Its to be hoped the hon*^’®. Company will employ 
you all jointly as their Broker, as is promised by my own, and 
Newrojees good Friends here, but if any dispute happens among you 
then you will ruin yor. business — Since Newrojees comeing to 
England he hath been very ill, but he hath taken great pains in 
this business, and every body here hath great value and esteem 
for him, because he hath managed this affair to the satisfaction 


^ Gentlemen. 
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of the hon^l<> Company, and for the Good and Interest of his Brothers 
and Family ; therefore you ought to make him a handsome present 
for his long and fatiging voyage & Good Services. 

In yo**, account dated Septr. 10th 1722 You have 
deducted Thirteen hundred Twenty Two Rupees 59 pice^ for Com- 
mission on Twenty Six Thousand Four hundred Fifty Eight 
Rupees 33 pice at 5 p. Cent to Mr. Hope as Vice Consul, this I can’t 
allow, therefore I hope you will recover it with Interest. For I 
promised Mr. Hope only on what he shou’d collect himself, by 
which means I understood he was Security, whereas had not yo^. 
affairs taken a favourable turn, my consulage must have been lost, 
by Mr. Hopes neglecting my orders — I have ordered my Attorney 
to receive back from Mr. Hope whatever he has so fallaciously 
charged in former Accounts, and I hope for yo^*. assistance as I 
shall readily serve you in England. 

I understand Mr. Hope has not Credited me for the Williams 
consulage and some otl^ r Ships on pretence that they belonged to 
Companys Servants, the Company gave me the whole perquisite 
without any exception, and the excuseing the Servants of Bombay 
or Surat was a voluntary Act and designed only as an encourage- 
ment to Young Beginners, for I ever insisted to have it paid in 
Stocks, otherwise the name of a Companys Servant might cover 
many Cargo’s as Mr, Hope has done, this I hope you will enquire 
into and clear up for me. 

I come now to recomend to you Mr. Thomas Waters, whom, 

1 have made my Atto(rney) if he applies to you for yo^. assistance 
in mine or his own affairs, I flatter myself you will give him what 
you are able — I recomend you to the divine providence, and am 

Yoi*. very Loveing. 

Mr. Waters, Mr, Innes, Mr.^ 

Lambton, Mr. Loutheh are all my Char Boonet. 

Friends, whom I desire you will j 
assist as occasion serves. J 

London March 25 1725. 

Yesterday your brother concluded his affair with Commadore 

• In this document the word pice is written in small types above the 
figure. 
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Mathews, which considering the nature of your bil of Exchange 
is very wel made and end of and I do not think of least service 
I have done your family, I hope you wil exert your selves in like 
manner for me. 

Char Boonet. 
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THE MECHANISM OP LIFE. 

By J. C. Bose. 

Previous observers have been misled by the apparent differ- 
ences between the reactions of animal and plant life. The animal 
responds to a shock by a twitching movement, while ordinary 
plants are supposed to be insensitive to a succession of blows. 
Animals possess sense organs which pick up messages from without, 
the tremor of excitation being conducted by means of the nervous 
tissue to the distant motile organ which it causes to move ; the 
plant is supposed not to possess any such conducting tissue. A 
throbbing organ beats continuously in the animal, for circulation 
of the nutrient fluid ; no similar organ has been suspected in the 
plant. Two streams of life are thus imagined to flow side by 
side with little in common between them. This view is wholly 
incorrect and it is the paralysing influence of wrong speculations 
that arrested the advance of knowledge. 

My experiments prove on the contrary that the mechanism 
of life of the plant is essentially similar to that of the animal. 
The demonstration of this would undoubtedly constitute a scien- 
tific generalisation of very great importance. For it would then 
follow that the complex mechanism of the animal machine that 
has so long bafiled us, need not remain inscrutable for all time, 
since the intricate problems of animal life would naturally find 
their solution in the study of corresponding problems in the sim- 
pler vegetable life. This would mean the possibility of very 
great advance in the sciences of General Physiology, of Agriculture, 
of Medicine and even of Psychology. 

The Realm of the Invisible. 

The real difficulty that thwarts the investigator at every 
step arises from the fact that the interplay of life-action is taking 
place within the dark profundities of the tree, which our eyes 
cannot penetrate. In order to reveal the intricate mechanism 
of its life, it is necessary to gain access to the smallest unit of life. 
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the ' life atom ’ and record its throbbing pulsation. When micros- 
copic vision fails we have still to explore the realm of the invisible. 

The experimental difficulties have been successfully removed 
by the invention and construction, in my Institute, of instruments 
of extreme delicacy and sensitiveness. I will describe a few which 
rendered signal service in revealing the hidden activities of life. 
The High Mag^iificatiofi Crescograph instantly records the imper- 
ceptible growth, and the variations induced in it under chemical 
or electrical stimulation. The Magnetic Crescograph records 
movements beyond the highest powers of the microscope, the 
magnification produced being 50 million times. The Resomnt 
Recorder inscribes time as short as a thousandth part of a second, 
and enables the most accurate determination of the latent or 
perception period of the plant, and the velocity of transmission 
of excitation. The Conductivity Balance enables the determina- 
tion of the effect of various drugs in enhancement or depression 
of the nervous impulse. The Electric Phytograph is the only 
device for record of the rate of the ascent of sap and the variation 
induced in it. The Transpirograph has enabled determination 
of the quantity of w^ater transpired by a single stoma of the leaf. 
The Optical Sphygmograph records the pulse-beat of the plant and 
its modification under various drugs. The Photosynfhctic Recorder 
automatically inscribes, on a moving drum, the rate of carbon- 
assimilation by plants. It is so extremely sensitive that it detects 
the formation of carbohydrate as minute as a millionth part of 
a gram. The Magnetic Radiometer enables accurate measurement 
of energy of ever}" ray in the solar spectrum. In conjunction 
with a special Calorimeter, it has enabled the most accurate deter- 
mination of the efficiency of the chlorphyll-apparatus of green 
plants in storage of solar energy. 

Form and Function. 

Every organ of a living being is an instrument, subserving 
a particular function for the advantage of the organism. In 
physiology or the study of the phenomena of life, we are primarily 
concerned with investigations on the function of the organ and 
not of its form. This will be clearly understood from the compa- 
rative study of different types of digestive organs, the primary 
function of which is to dissolve insoluble organic food by se^cretions 
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from glands, and the subsequent absorption of the dissolved 
product. In Drosera rotundifolia the leaves are covered with 
tentacles which discharge a viscid acid secretion. Insects are 
caught by the secretion and during their struggle the neighbouring 
tentacles bend over and hold the victims more securely. The 
insects then become dissolved and digested, the insoluble skeleton 
being left behind. Nothing could be so strikingly different as this 
simple type of an open digestive organ from that of the more 
complex infolded stomach of the animal. Yet functionally one 
is as much a digestive organ as the other. In the case of Venus 
Fly-trap or Dioncea, a trap is formed by the two halves of the 
open leaf, which acts like a gaping mouth closing upon its prey 
the captured insect. In the bag-like pitcher of Nepenthe, the 
digestive organ of the plant approximates more closely to the 
stomach of an animal. 

The plant world affords a unique opportunity for studying 
the changes by which a simple primitive organ becomes gradually 
transformed into one of greater complexity. 

The evolutionary process has been active not only in morpho- 
logical differentiation, that is, in the development of new forms, 
but also in the physiological differentiation, that is, in the develop- 
ment of specialised mechanisms for performance of various vital 
functions. There still exists a long prevalent idea that physiolo- 
gical mechanisms of animals and plants are fundamentally differ- 
ent, because they have been developed along separate lines. The 
evidence I will adduce will suffice to show that this idea is totally 
unfounded. 

Animal and Plant Mechanism. 

The most important characteristics of certain animal tissues 
are (1) contractility, on account of which response by movement 
takes place under external stimulus ; (2) conductivity or power 
of transmitting excitation to a distance ; and (3) rhythmicity or 
so called spontaneous movements. Investigations were under- 
taken to see whether these characteristics are also to be discovered 
in the plant. 

Contractile Response of all Plants . — ‘ The Infinitesimal Contrac- 
ticm Recorder,’ producing a magnification of several million times^ 
is absolutely free from physical disturbance, since the indicating 
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line of light remains unaffected even by stamping on the floor. 
For comparison of excitability of the plant with that of a human 
being, a sub-minimal electric shock is administered to a human 
being with the plant placed in the same circuit. While man fails 
to react to the excessively feeble stimulus it causes a shuddering 
twitch in the plant. This proves that the excitability of certain 
plants are even higher than that of a human being. 

The iiervom impulse both in animal and plant can be de- 
monstrated by the directive action of an electric current in excita- 
tion. On sending the current from the left to the right sciatic 
nerve of a frog, a nervous impulse is started at the point where 
the electric current leaves the nerve, that is to say at the kathode, 
causing the right leg to kick out. By reversing the current the 
left leg can be made to give the kick. The frog can thus be made 
to dance, keeping step with the alternate nervous excitations. 
Precisely similar movements, under nervous excitation, are exhi- 
bited by the two leaf -stalks or limbs of the Mimosa plant. 

The Propulsmi of Sap. — The movement of s«‘ip in the stem 
and leaves has been regarded as merely a passive physical process, 
water being sucked up in consequence of evaporation from the 
leaves. The erroneous character of the supposition can be 
demonstrated by the following striking experiment. A wilted 
and almost dying leaf of Lupin is coated with imperme,able varnish, 
so as to abolish evaporation. In spite of this, application of a 
stimulating solution at the cut end of the organ brings about the 
revival of the dying leaf which rears itself erect with extraordinary 
vigour. The activity of living cells in the pumping up of sap is 
further proved by the failure of the stimulating solution to revive 
a leaf which had previously been poisoned. 

Automatism. — One of the most puzzling phenomena connected 
with life, is the so-called spontaneous or automatic movements, 
apparently maintained without any ascertainable cause. Every 
movement, ordinarily speaking, is due to an antecedent stimulus ; 
but a spontaneously pulsating heart is said to beat of its own 
accord and therefore regarded as an automatic organ. What 
is the solution of this automatism ? 
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Although such automatic movements are usually associated 
with animal life, yet similar activities are found in the Telegraph- 
plant, or Desmodium gyrans. I have been able to establish the 
essential similarity between the automatic pulsation of the Tele- 
graph-plant and that of the animal heart, similar effects being 
induced under variation of temperature, and under different 
chemical agents, carbonic acid, ether, chloroform and others. 

These experiments conclusively demonstrate the fundamental 
identity of the pulsatory mechanism in the animal and the plant. 
But the question still remains ; what is the cause of these automatic 
movements ? 

Ducovery of Comiecting Link. — Two classes of phenomena, 
are thus observed (1) in which a single stimulus produces a single 
response, and (2) in which movement takes place apparently with- 
out any cause. Is there a hiatus between the two, or is there a 
coimecting link, the discovery of wliich might lead to an explana- 
tion of these mysterious automatic movements ? Such a con- 
necting link I have discovered in Biophytum sensiiivwn, a weed 
which grows in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. Its sensitive 
leaflets show excitation by a twitching movement. In experi- 
menting with this plant it was observed that while a single mode- 
rate stimulus gives rise to a single response, a stronger stimulus 
gives rise to a series of nmUiph responses^ the persistence of which 
depends on the strength and duration of previous stimulation. 
A portion of the incident stimulus thus becomes stored and held 
latent for subsequent expression. The response thus echoes, as 
it were, or reverberates. 

Carbon Assimilation. — The incessant activities of life require 
expenditure of energy previously stored by the organism. Taking 
for example the rise of sap, the ceaseless activity of the pulsating 
tissue raises enormous quantities of water to a considerable height. 
The energy of doing this work resides in the breakdown of organic 
chemical substances in internal combustion or respiration. The 
loss of energy must be restored by absorption and storage of energy 
from outside. 

The Photosynihetic Recorder —The activity of assimilation 
may be measured either from volume of carbon-dioxide absorbed 
15 
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or an equal volume of oxygen evolved. The first method is very 
complicated while the second is simple and direct. My Photo- 
synthetic Recorder automatically records the rate of assimilation 
on a revolving drum ; it also gives audible signals. The automatic 
method is extremely sentitive and eliminates personal errors of 
observation. 

Storage of Solar Emrgy . — The economic life of the present 
age may be said to depend to a great extent on the utilisation of 
the solar energy that has been stored in the past ages by vegetable 
life. What is the efficiency of the plant-mechanism for this stor- 
age ? It has hitherto been regarded as extremely low, less than 
1 per cent. The methods employed in this determination have 
hitherto been more or less defective. I, therefore, undertook a 
careful redetermination by the employment of new and highly 
sensitive methods. The efficiency was found to be much higher 
than had generally been supposed, being as high as 7 *4 per cent. 
The efficiency of the photosynthetic organ may be taken as about 
half that of an ordinary steam-engine. After all, it may not be 
such an impractical proposition to devise a chlorophyll apparatus 
for trapping sunlight. 

Similar Action of Drugs on Pulse-heat of Plant and Animal , — 
Under the action of poison, the pulse-beat of the plant flutters 
as of a creature desperately struggling for life. In some cases 
it is possible to save the plant by timely application of a suitable 
antidote. Accurate investigations on the characteristic effects 
of different drugs on animal heart has been rendered possible by 
the invention of the Resonant Cardiograph, Of special interest 
is a record obtained according to my method, by the leading experts 
of the Faculty of Medicine in Vienna. The heart-beat of a frog 
had just come to a stop, the animal being to all intents and pur- 
poses dead. The injection of a few drops of an Indian drug of 
high potency then revived the heart and the animal was brought 
back to life. A large number of Indian plants are being discovered, 
whose medicinal properties have never been suspected and whose 
efficiency in reviving the failing heart appears to be exceptionally 
high. Further progress necessitates (1) a survey of Indian plants 
for discovery of their medicinal properties ; (2) the establishment 
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of a Physic Garden ; (3) careful isolation of the active principles 
from the plant extracts ; and (4) careful and prolonged investiga- 
tion for standardisation of the dose on human subjects. The 
results would undoubtedly lead to the establishment of a new 
pharmacopoeia for the relief of humanity. 

The Fundamental Principle. 

In regard to movement of growth, the fundamental principle 
established by my recent researches is that growth is retarded 
by strong and accelerated by weak stimulation of whatever kind. 
Closely connected with it is the further principle that direct 
stimulation retards and indirect stimulation accelerates the rate 
of growth ; this is the essential feature of the mechanism of tropisms. 
There is no longer any ground for assuming distinct irritabilities, 
such as phototropic, geotropic, or negative and positive photo- 
tropism ; these terms may remain as merely descriptive of visible 
response. There is but one irritability of the growing organ which 
responds to all stimuli that may act upon it, and in essentially 
the same manner. 

The following works reoently published by Messrs. Longmans. Green 
& Co. may be consulted for detailed information : — 

Bose — Motor Mechanism of Plants. (1928). 

„ — Growth and Tropic Movements of Plants. (1929). 



KUMARILA AND VEDANTA, 


By Ganganatha Jha. 

^ahkaradigviiaya tells us that when on his ' world-conquer- 
ing expedition ’ Sahkaracarya met Kum&rila at Prayaga, they 
were unable to discuss things because by that time half of Kum&- 
rila’s body had been reduced to ashes. This event, not very import- 
ant in itself, assumes a degree of importance when we come to 
study the tenets of Kumarila in the matter of Atnian. Between 
Kumarila’s views and the views of the ‘ Vedanta ’ of Sankara, 
the points of contact are so many, and those of difference are 
comparatively so few, that one feels justified in feeling that if the 
two masters had been able to meet and talk things over, they 
would have decided to merge their systems into one and the cause 
of Indian Thought would, on account of that merging, run on 
different lines since then. 

This paper makes it its business to emphasise the points of 
contact and (for the present) to ignore the points of difference ; 
and for the sake of brevity it will confine itself to the subject of 
Atman, as already indicated above. 

(i) First of all then — the immediate purpose of both was 

to save the Vaidiha'Dharma from the onslaughts 

of the Bauddha and other non-Vaidika systems. 

(ii) Kumarila holds that the Atnian is eternal — different 

from the body, the sense-organs and Buddhi — 

(Slokavartika — Atma. 7). It is imperishable. 

{Ihid, 147). 

(iii) Atman is omnijireseni — (Tantravartika — Translation^ p. 

516). 

(iv) Atman is ‘ jnana^aktisvabhava,’ eternal, omnipresent, 

(Slokavlirtika — Atma. 73). 

(v) Atman is ' of the nature of pure consciousness’ (Tantra- 

vartika — Translation, p. 516). 

(vi) As regards the parama’purusdrtha, summum bonum, 

and its attainment, Kumftrila’s view is thus summed 
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up — (See Tautrav&rtika — Text, pp, 240-241, Trans- 
lation, p. 321) : — 

(a) Knowledge of Atman helps the Man as also the 

sacrificial performance. 

(b) Such Vedic texts as — ‘ Ya atmft apahatapapma 

vijaro vimytyuh viioko vijighatso’pipasah 
satyakamah satyasankalpah Bo’nvestavyah sa 
vijijhasitavyat, — ‘ mantavyo boddhavyaj^ ’ — 
‘ Atmanamupasita,’ ‘ Sa sarvam^ca lokan 
jayati tarati ^okamatmavit ’ — ‘ Sa yadi 
pitrlokakamo bhavati sankalpadevasya pitarah 
sarnuttisthanti tena pitrlokena sampanno 
mahlyate’ — ‘ Sa khalvevam yavadayusam 
brahmalokamabhisampadyate na sa punara- 
vartate’ — show that there are two kinds of 
‘ ends ’ attainable by man, Happiness and 
Final Delivemnce (the Highest good), — by 
means of pure self-know^ledge obtained by 
means of Enquiry and Reflection ; the 
‘ Highest Good ' consists in the ‘ absorption 
into the regions of Brahman.’ 

Though what is said inSlokavartika (Sambandhaksepaparihara, 
103-104) as to ‘the kno\\dng of self’ not being enjoined ‘for the 
purpose of Final Deliverance ’ would appear to be inconsistent 
with the above from Taniravdrtika , — yet in reality it is not so. 
The explanation is given by the Nyayaratnakara, which says 
that there are two kinds of ‘ self-knowledge ' taught in the Upa- 
nisads — (1) one which discriminates the Atman from the Body, 
etc., and (2) which helps in Meditation, etc., — It is the former 
that is spoken of as not leading to ‘ Final Deliverance ’ ; as its 
sole purpose lies in convincing the man that there is an ever-lasting 
Entity within him for whose sake the sacrifices are to be performed. 
That this is so is made clear by the statement that ‘ there is no 
other result save the attainment of Heaven.’ This apparently 
refers to the result of sacrifices. Certainly Kumarila cannot be 
taken as holding that there is no other result save Heaven ; in 
several passages he has spoken of Moksa. The conclusion, therefore. 
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is that Mok^ is attained through the second kind of * self-know- 
ledge.’ 

(vii) To crown all, we have the declaration at the end of 
Atmav&da, ^lokavirtika, to the following effect — 
‘ Thus has the author of the Bhasya, with a view to 
refute Atheism established, by means of reasonings, the 
existence of Atman ; conviction regarding this becomes 
strengthened by a careful study of the Veddnla' 

We cannot ignore the points of difference between the two 
systems ; but when the points of agreement — and that too on the 
very essentials of philosophy — are so important, we may be 
permitted to entertain the hope that had the two protagonists 
met earlier, the points of difference — mostly in regard to non- 
essentials — would have been easily talked over, and a more intelli- 
gible philosophy evolved for the benefit of mankind. 



THE ANTIQUITY OF THE POONA DISTRICT. 

By Dr, D. R. Bhani>arkar. 

Many ancient monuments have been found in what is known 
at present as the Poona District. We have thus cave temples 
of importance existing at Karle or Vehargaon, Bh&ja, Bedsa, and 
Junnar, ranging in point of age between the first century B.C. 
and the third century A.D. It may, therefore, be naturally asked 
why we should doubt the antiquity of this District. This is not, 
however, what is intended by the subject of this paper. The 
District has been named after Poona, which is its head-quarters 
and is situated at the confluence of the Mula and Mutha rivers. 
The first question that here arises is : whether Poona is an ancient 
town. Historically it was not known to be in existence much 
before the time of ^ivajee. the founder of the Maratha empire. 
Is there any documentary evidence to show that Poona was knovm 
before the Muhammadan period ? We are no doubt told that 
five Muhammadan ascetics came from Delhi to Poona in A.D. 
1290, desecrated the Hindu temples of Pune^var and Narayane^var 
on the bank of the Mutha and converted them into what are now 
called Shaikh Shalla Dargahs,^ shewing that the first temple was 
named after Poona which must therefore have existed there before 
the end of the thirteenth century. But this is a mere tradition, 
and is not of much consequence historically. Similarly it is true 
that there are two plain caves not far from the Fergusson College 
and one rock-hewn temple of PanchaleSvar of the seventh century 
A.D. situated in Bhamburda, a suburb of Poona. But the 
archaeologists will tell us that the presence of a cave is not a sure 
indication of an old town having existed in the close vicinity. 
Even supposing for the moment on the strength of these monu- 
ments in the neighbourhood of Poona that it was an ancient town, 
the questions irresistibly crop up : what was its old name ? Was 
it in any form corresponding to the present name, namely, Poona ? 

^ Brnrib. Oazet Vol. XVIII, Pt. Ill, p. 402. In January 1913 
two images were unearthed near one of these Dargahs. But they were Jaina, 
notHindu {Prog. Eep. Arch. Surv. Ind. West. Circle, for 1912-13, p. 6, para 20). 
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Was it, above all, the principal town of a district or province as it has 
been since the time of the Adil Shfthi dynasty of Bijapur ? All 
these questions naturally arise and demand satisfaction. Secondly, 
with Poona are associated a number of places, such for instance, as 
Dapurl, situated on the Muja and six miles north of Poona, which 
was the rainy season residence of the Governor of Bombay till 
1865 when the new Government House was built at Ganeshkhin4-* 
Similarly, if we turn southwards, we have Jejuri noted for the 
temple of Khandoba, and Vir 8 miles further south-west famous for 
a temple of Mhaskoba and situated on the Nira. As a matter of 
fact, Vir is on the outskirts of the Poona District, just where it 
touches the Sat&ra District. It may also be asked whether there 
is any documentary evidence to indicate that these and such others 
as are commonly associated with Poona w^ere in existence before 
the time of Sivajee, and, if so, in what districts they w^ere 
comprised. 

More than a century before Sivajee was bom lived (diaitanya, 
the founder of modern Vaishna\dsm in Bengal. In 1510-11 A.D. 
he and his followers started on a pilgrimage to South India. He 
was accompanied by a companion of his called Gobind Das who 
VTote an account of this pilgrimage known as Gobindaddser Kadchd, 
Having visited the places of the Madras Presidency, the party 
turned northwards, and after crossing the hills near Bij&pur they 
lighted upon Purna-nagara,^ which has been riglitly taken to be 
Poona. One characteristic of the Poona Brahmans early in the 
sixteenth century, noticed by Gobind Das, w^as that there w\as a 
regular craze for committing the Gita and the Bhagavata to 
memory. ^\jid he mentions one funny incident of an illiterate 
Brahman, wdio wns a diligent student but who neitlier understood 
nor correctly recited the slokas with which he kept himself engaged 
day and night and thus made a laughing stock of himself with 
the Pandits there. From Purna-nagara or Poona, Chaitanya, we 
are told, went through the hills to Bholesvar and from there to 
Jijurf-nagara. ^ At this latter place, he is said to have reformed the 


^ Bomb. Gazet., Vol. XVIII, Pt. IIL, p. 128. 

® Kadckd, pj). 132*3. 

* Chaitanya and His Age^ by JD. C, Sen, p. 31. 
^ KadcM, pp. 138*40. 
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devodasis of the god Kh&n4abft called Mur&riB. Kh&n4ab& is 
obviously Kha^^obft, and Murftris the Murjis, the girls devoted to 
the god. Jijurl-nagara must therefore be Jejurl, and it will be 
seen that Bhole^var must denote Bhulesvar Mah&dev whose temple 
stands at Mftlsiras, two miles to the north-east of Jejurl. Mftlsiraa 
is itself so called from the hilly ground or mdl on which it stands. 
This explains why Chaitanya had to go to Bholesvar through the 
hilly passes. From Jejuri he marched to Choranandl in the forest 
of Bogul.® Bogul seems unidentifiable, but Choranandl is a 
mistake for Choralandl and is doubtless ChordcM Alandi. At 
Alandi he succeeded in converting to his faith one Naroji, a robber 
chief, who with his band had infested the forest.^ This explains 
why the place is called Chordcht Alandi in contradistinction to 
another Alandi cidhd Devdcht Alandi, twelve miles north of Poona. 
In the company of Naroji who served as a guide, Chaitanya 
repaired to Khandalft on the Mula, from w^here he proceeded to 
N&sik. ® 

The above itinerary of the Bengal Vaishnava saint clearly 
shows that about the beginning of the sixteenth century, that is, 
more than a century before Sivajee saw the light, Poona and such 
places as Jejuri, Bhulesvar, and Chordcht Alandi were well-known. 
And the question that now arises is ; whether Poona and such 
familiar places of the District were known in the pre-Muhammadan 
period. Fortunately for us, no less than four copper plate grants 
have been found within the last sixteen years which throw a flood 
of light on this subject. The discovery of no less than three of 
them stands to the credit of the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka 
Man4ala. In 1913 Sirdar K. C, Mehendale, who was then Secretary 
of this Man4ala, was land enough to send to me for decipherment 
a set of coppcir plates then found at Talegaon (pham4here’s) in the 
Poona District.® It registers a grant of five villages issued by 
Krishna I of the Rastrakuta dynasty on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse on the new moon day or Vaisakha in Saka 690, that is, on 

® Kadchdf pp. 142-3. 

’ Ibid,, pp. 144-8. 

* Ibid,, pp. 149-51. 

• It was first noticed by me in Prog, Eep, Arch, Surv. Ind., West, 
Circle, for 1912-13, p. 54, paras 1-2. The grant was afterwai'ds edited by 
Prof.-'Sten Konow in Ep, Ind„ Vol. XID. p. 275 ff. 
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Wednesday, 23rd March A.D. 768. The object of the inscription 
is to record the grant of five villages, namely, Kumfirigrama, 
Bhamaropara, Araluva, Sindigrftma, and Ta4avale. All these 
places are expressly stated to have been comprised in the Punaka 
District (visaya). Their boundaries also have been specified. To 
their east were Khambhagrama, Vo(Bo)rimagr&ma, and Da^i- 
magrama. To the south were the Khadiravena hills. To the west 
were Alandiyagrama and Thiuragr&ma, and to the north the 
Muila river. All these localities except one have survived to the 
modern day. Thus of the villages granted, Kum&rigrama is 
Karehgaon ; Bhamaropara, Bowrapoor ; Araluva, Ooroolee ; Sindi- 
grama, Seendowneh ; and, Ta4avale, Turundee. Of the villages 
situated on the east, Khambhagrtoia is Khamgaon ; Vo(Bo) 
rimagrama, Boree ; and D^dimagrama, Daleemba. Of the villages 
on the west, Alandiyagrama and Thiuragr&ma are doubtless the 
well-known Alandi and Theur, the first better known as Clmachi 
Alandl, and the second as the favourite resort of M&dhavTa,o 
Peshw& who died there. The river Muila is obviously the present 
Mula which joins the Mutha ne^r Poona. Khadiravena, the hill to 
the south, has not survived in any modern name, though, of course, 
there are some hills there. 

The localities mentioned above are situated in the eastern 
part of the Haveli taluka. Let us see whether there are any places 
in the northern part which are of that early period. Here also 
another copper plate comes to our aid. It was in the possession 
of one Sathaye of Poona. Its transcript and translation have been 
published by Mr. D. V. Apte in Marathi along with some erudite 
notes in English by Mr. Y. R. Gupte in the B, I. S, Ma^4^l Quarts 
Vol. 8, No. 3, p. 165 ff. This inscription also registers a grant 
of the same Rastrakuta prince, namely Krsnaraja I, and 
also on the occasion of a solar eclipse on the new moon day of 
Alvina in ^aka 680, corresponding to 6th October A.D. 768. It 
will be seen that this charter is earlier than the Talegaon grant by 
nearly ten years. It records the grant of the village Bopakha}u, 
with its boundaries specified as follows : to the east, Kalasa ; to 
the south, the river Muila ; to the west, Darpapu4ika ; and to the 
north, Bhesaiirl. All these villages can be identified, and are 
well-known to a man of Poona. Thus Bopakhaju is Bopkh^l, 4 
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miles north of Poona ; Kalasa, Kajas, 2 miles east of it ; the Muilft, 
of course, the river Mu}& ; Bhesaiiri, Bhosri ; and DarpapH^ihft, 
D&purl, which, as stated above, was uptil 1865 the residence of the 
Governor of Bombay, during the rains. What is, however, note- 
worthy in this connection is that we are told that all these villages 
are situated in the Punya District (visaya). Punya is obviously 
Poona. But the name we find for Poona in the Talegaon record is 
Punaka. It seems that the original name was Puna or Puna, which 
was sanskritised partially into Punaka in the first grant and fully 
into Punya in the second as in modern times or into Purna as in 
Gobind Das’s Ka4chd,, 

It is evident from the above account that Poona is not such a 
modem place as was imagined a quarter of a century ago. It was 
known long before the time of ^ivajee, long before even the 
Muhammadan period of the history of Maharastra, in fact, as 
early as the second half of the eighth century A.D., when the 
R&strakutas were asserting their supremacy over South India. 
It was pronounced Puna or Puna exactly as in the modern English 
form of the name. What is noteworthy is that it was then known 
not only as a town but also as the Head-quarters of the District 
named after it. What further d^erves to be noticed is that all 
the important places round about it which are so well-known to a 
Poona man were also known more than a millennium years ago. 
The river Mula, so intimately connected with Poona, is doubtless the 
Muila or Muila of the copper plates. There is hardly a person in 
Poona who has not crossed the Earkee bridge and gone out for 
airing near Dapuri or Bopkhel. How many of them while indulging 
in the mild exercise of w^alking ever thought that they were passing 
by villages which were at least eleven centuries old ? Or if we turn 
towards the east, there is hardly a Poonite who has not heard of 
Urull, Alandl and Theur. Here too he cannot but experience a 
surprise — an agreeable surprise, if he is told that these places were 
in existence an d were known by these names more than a thousand 
years ago. Whether Alandl had acquired the derogatory epithet 
of Chordchi Ajandl may be doubted, but this much is certain that 
in 1510-1 1 A.D. when Chaitanya passed through the Poona District, 
it was surrounded by a forest infested by banditti and was for that 
reason called Chorajandi. 
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We have now to consider two more copper plate grants in 
connection with the antiquity of the Poona District. If the first 
two are concerned with the villages now found in the Haveli taluk, 
the next two that will now engage our attention throw light on 
those of the South-eastern or Purandhar taluk. If the first group 
belongs to the early part of the Rastraku^ period, the second is 
even half a century earlier ; that is, of the time of the early 
Chalukyas, who preceded the Rastraku^s in their sovereignty 
over the Deccan. The first of this second group that we have now 
to notice is the set of copper-plates found at Jejuri which Mr. P. B. 
Gothoskar, Librarian, Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
was good enough to send to me for inspection in September 1916. 
A short notice of this inscription I published in the Annual Progress 
Rejiort of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, for the 
ye^r ending 31st March 1917.^® The charter was issued by the 
Chalukya king Vinay&ditya when his army was encamped at 
Bhaijali near Palayatthftna, and is dated in Saka 609 (expired) = 
A.D. 687. The object of the inscription is to record the grant of a 
village called Vira, in the Satimala bhoga of the Palayatthana visaya. 
It was situated between Kalahatthana, Parahchika and Harinayiga 
and on the north bank of the river Nira. Of these localities 
Palayatthana is the same as the modern Phajtan, ca})ital of a small 
Native State of the same name. Bhad^ll, from where the grant is 
issued, is undoubtedly the present Budleebudruk (Atlas Sheet 
No. 39), five miles south-east of Phaltan. Vira, the village granted, 
is certainly the modern Vir, from which the surname Virkar among 
Desastha Brahmans is derived. It is about miles to the north 
of the river Nira, which again is identical with the river of the same 
name mentioned in this grant. The village Kalahatthtoa cannot 
at present be identified. Paranchika is obviously Paramchi and 
Harinayiga, Harni, about 3 and 2i miles north and north-east of 
Vira, respectively. 

Before we deduce any conclusions of general interest from a 
critical consideration of the above grant, it is desirable to consider 
the contents of a fourth grant, which was found at Bopgav in the 
Purandhar taluk, and edited in Marathi by Mr. K. N. Dikshit in 

P. 4, para 20 and p. 49, para 4. It is edited in Ep. Ind.^ Vol. XIX# 
p. 62 ft. 
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B, L S. Ma^tjlala Qmrt,, Vol. 2, No. 2. p. 1 ff. To his paper has 
been attached a postscript by Mr. K. V. Purandare, the discoverer 
of the plates, containing identification of the places specified in the 
epigraph. The grant was issued by the Chalukya king Vijayaditya, 
son of Vinayaditya, the donor of the Jejurl charter just summarised, 
and is dated ^aka 640 in the month of Chaitra on the full-moon day 
coinciding with the Sankranti and corresponding, no doubt, to 
Monday, 21st March A.D. 718. At that time the king was 
encamped at Hatampura, and granted the village of Nirgun(}i near 
Davija, included in the Samagiri District {vi$aya). About 4 miles 
to the south of the Purandhar fort is the village of Divale, and near 
Divale are situated Nigade and Hatve. There can be little doubt 
that they stand respectively for Davila, Nirgundl and Hatampura 
of this grant. As regards Samagiri after which the District is 
called, Mr. Purandare proposes to identify it tentatively with the 
Purandhar fort. 

Let us now compare the contents of these two grants one with 
the other. All the villages mentioned in them except one are at 
present situated in the Purandhar taluk of the Poona District. 
And what is strange is that they are in no way said in these 
epigraphs to be included in the Punaka or Punya ^nsaya. What 
is still more strange is that though they are now comprised in one 
taluk at present, the copper plates place them under not one, but 
two, ^nsayas. These two are the Samagiri and the Palayatthana 
m$ayas. Of these Pa}ayatthana, as we have seen above, is the 
modern Phaltan. Though it is now the capital town of a 
Principality and is included in the Sat&ra District, it was about the 
beginning of the eighth century the Head-quarters of a visaya 
containing the celebrated river Nlra, the celebrated village Vira 
and other places, which now fall under the Poona District. 
Samagiri, the other visaya, cannot be identified with any confidence. 
What is noteworthy is that the villages mentioned as comprised in 
it are close not only to Vira and others included in Palayatthana 
but also to the Purandhara fort with wliich Samagiri is sought to 
be identified. It does not, therefore, seem likely that Samagiri 
can be the Purandhar fort as it is so close beside Palayatthana 
after which was called another visaya. Perhaps it has to be 
located further northwards and may not be far distant from 
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S&sva4, which is the present head-quarters of the Furandhar t&luk. 

It will be seen that in ancient times there were three visayas 
conterminous with one another — the Punaka or Punya visaya 
corresponding to the Haveli taluk, the Samagiri visaya almost 
co-extensive with the Purandhar taluk and the Palayattihana 
visaya, which if it had not been the Native State of Phalton as it is 
at present, would have formed a taluk of the Satara District. 
Another thing worth noticing is that the visaya in that early period 
was not so wide in extent as a District of the present day but 
corresponded to its sub-division, the modern taluk, in dimensions. 



ON THE DATE OF ^AKATAYANA-CINTAMANI. 

By K. B, Pathak. 

If we institute a careful comparison between Yaksavarma’s 
smaller commentary called Cint&mani and Hemacandra’s Laghu- 
vytti, we shall find that Hemacandra has taken Cintamam as a 
model for his Laghuvrtti which he calls or composed by 
himself. Now the relation between Saka^yana’s Amoghavrtti 
and Yak^avarma’s Cintamani is the same as that which exists 
between Hemacandra’s Brhadvrtti and his Laghuvrtti. 
Yak^avarma assures us that he has reproduced all the sutras from 
the Amoghavrtti and has omitted from his abridgement only the 

and the ; says he 

II 

This verse which seems to have been misunderstood by previous 
writers can be interpreted thus ; — One should learn ganas, roots, 
genders and un&di words in the Ganapatha, Dh&tupatha, Lihganu^&- 
sana and the Unfidi-patha ; (but) every thing else in this vrtti 
called Cintamani. This means that the difierence between the 
Amoghavrtti and the Cintamani is that the former contains, in 
addition to the sutras, (1) the Ganapatha, (2) the Dhatupatha, 
(3) the Lihganusasana, and (4) the Unadi-patha. It may be 
remarked here that the Unadi sutras of Jaina ^akatayana as found 
in the Amoghavrtti are quite different from those given in the 
Appendix to Panini’s grammar, as I have proved in another paper. 
I must lay stress on the fact that the Cintamam reproduces all 
the sutras in the same order as they are found in the Amoghavytti. 
It is thus clear that an index to the sutras in the Amoghavi^iti 
will also serve the purpose of an index to the sQtras in the Cintama^ 
Let us now turn to Hemacandra’s two works By hadvftti and 
Laghuvjrtti. Hemacandra is silent as regards the difference between 
his two works. But the Cintamani’s description of its contents 
is equally applicable to Hemacandra’s Laghuvf tti, which omits 
(1) the Ganapatha, (2) the Dhatupatha, (3) the Linganurfasana, 
and (4) the llijadi-pa^ha, and reproduces all the sfltras in the 
Bfhadvf tti, in the same order in which they are found in the latter 
work. Thus an index to the sutras in the Bfhadvytti is also an 
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index to the sutras in the Laghuvytti, Far more important than 
the above facts is the absence, in the four treatises just compared, 
of sutras corresponding to those of Pftnini dealing with neuter 
tat-purufa compounds : — 



II, 4,20 


II, 4,21 


II, 4,22 


11, 4,23 

3^1551 ^ 

II, 4,24 


II, 4,25 


Candra has his corresponding sutras in II, 2, 67-74; and Pujya- 
pada in his Jainendra 1 , 4, 113-118. ' But we look in vain for similar 
sutras in the works of ^aka^yana. Yaksavarman and Hemacandra. 
In the case of ^aka^yana, the reason why such sutras are not to be 
found in his Amoghavrtti is that he has dealt with such neuter- 
compounds in his Lihganusasana, which is an integral part of the 
Amoghavytti, and which occurs immediately after his sutra. 

^ : I, 2, 1 

II 


f^Rrr ^ tn^( Wr 1 

m: i%c9 3u^( ^ n 


The Cintamani of Yaksavarma, which is admittedly an abridg- 
ment of the Amoghavrtti and omits the Lihganusasana has of 
course no sutras treating of neuter tat-purusa compounds. These 
remarks equally hold good in the case of Hemacandra’s Brhadvrtti 
and Laghuvrtti. These facts will convince Sanskrit scholars that 
the Cintamani was accepted as a model by Hemacandra for his 
Laghuvrtti. It is thus clear that both the Amoghavrtti and the 
Cintamani were laid under contribution by Hemacandra for the 
material of his two grammatical works. Therefore, Yaksavarma 
lived before the twelfth century. 



AN AUTHENTIC BUT UNPUBLISHED 
WORK OF ^ANKARACARYA 

By S. K. Belvalkar. 

{^ankarac&rya, the famous Indian religious teacher and Advaitic 
philosopher, has had to pay the penalty of his greatness by having 
falsely attributed to him the authorship of a nmnber of late, third- 
rate Vedftntic works, small and large, only a few of which can at 
most be proved to belong to some one of the successors to the several 
Pontifical Sees, or Mathas, all of whom, as is well known, alike 
claimed the honorific title of “ Saixlcaracarya”. Thus, on the 
evidence of the Catalogus Catalogonnn by Aufrecht, of the printed 
editions of Mysore, Srirangam and Poona, and of the excellent 
Reports and Descriptive Catalogues such as those of the Govern- 
ment Library, Madras, about 435 works pass under the name of the 
great J^ankara, over 60 of them being commentaries, about 150 
Prakara^a-granfhas or miscellaneous religio-philosophic tracts, 
and some 225 Slotras or occasional hymns addressed to various 
deities. It is extremely improbable that all these are authentic 
wnrks of ^aakaracarya ; and even the authorised edition of the 
Collected Works of Sahkaracarya in 20 volumes issued (a. d. 1910) 
under the sanction and approval of the late Pontiff of Sringerl, 
includes a number of w^orks against which one would be justified 
in entering a caveat. Consider, for instance, sentiments like the 
following : — 

w ^ ^ I 

— Visnubhujangaprayata, 10 ; Vol. 18, p. 20 ; 

5R555r i^rr 

Jitr ^r«i snfr ^ *r^: i 

— Subrahmanyabhujarga, 28 ; Vol. 17, p. 13 ; 


16 
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fi I 

— i§ivabhujanga, 21 ; Vol. 17, p. 20 ; 

ar^tWSq- 

1%^ I 

— Devibhujangastotra, 10 ; Vol. 17, p. 153, 

The grief at parting from his own wife, sons, friends, relatives, house 
and possessions which is so feelingly depicted above cannot with 
propriety be said to lie in the mouth of the great Sahkaracarya, who 
lived the life of a celibate recluse. And the same remark must be 
held to apply to the passage in the. Deviksamapanastotra ^ which 
speaks of the wastage of over 85 years of the “ author’s ” life, and 
which is thus on a par with the sentiments above quoted, and on 
which therefore S. V. Venkate^wara (JRAS, 1910, p]). 163 ff.) had 
obviously no right to rely in formulating his own views as to the 
<late of Sahkaracarya. A careful examination of tlie alleged works 
of Sankara would easily enable us to reduce their number to about 
a tenth of the present fabulous figure. 

The purpose of the present jiaper, however, is not to essay 
the task of such a critical examination, nor even to indicate the 
main lines of procedure to be followed therein. This I am attempt- 
ing in another place. Here I want to draw the attention of scholars 
to a w^ork which can be proved to be a genuine work of the great 
Sankara, but which has strangely enough failed to attract the atten- 
tion that it deserves. Internal evidence* as well as outside testi- 
mony of no less an author than Sayana, the Vedio Bhasyaktox, 
seems to establish its un(]uestionable authenticity ; and yet, in the 
midst of the i)revailing eagerness to father upon Sahkaracarya 
works which he never did writa or could liave VTitten, this work has 
remained unlcnovui and unpublislied. There does not exist, so 
far as I know, even a single MS. of the work in India. There are 
two fragmentary MSS. of it, one in the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
and another in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
while a third is reported to be in Berlin. A loan of the Soidety’s 

^ Not admitted as genuine by the Vani Vilas Edition. Others regard 
it as the work of Vidyaranya. 
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MS* I was able to secure through the kind offices of Professor F. W. 
Thomas. The other two I have not yet secured for comparison. 

It is well known that the Aitareya Aranyaka is divided into 
five Books called Aranyakas, the second of which consists of seven 
adhydyas or chapters. Adhyayas 4-7 constitute the familiar 
Aitareya IJpanisad beginning with Atmd vd idairi eka evdgra dstt. 
Adhyayas 1-3, however, form a unity and contain much matter of 
<;onsiderable philosophical interest. They in fact deserve to be 
treated as an Upanisad even much more legitimately than the 
third Aranyaka, which is designated by the special title of the 
‘‘ Saihhita Upanisad'’. Keitir^ calls adhydyas 1-3 of the Aitareya 
Aranyaka II as the oldest long Upanisad extant There is a 
similarity of subject-matter between adhydyas 1-3 and 4-7, and for 
all these seven adhydyas of the second Aranyaka jdus Aranyaka 
III we Tuay employ the term Bahvreabrahmana or Maha- Aitareya 
Upanisad, tlie name Aitareya Upanisad being restricted to Aran. 
II, adh. 4-7, the Upanisad proper as commonly dcjsignated. 

Mow the Upanisad-bhasya of Sankaracarya as current in 
extant editions, such as that in the Bibliotheca Indica or the Anand- 
ashram Series, covers just adhydyas 4-7 of the second Aranyaka. 
But it se(*ms that Sankaracarya must also have written a commen- 
tary on the first three chapters of the sec^ond Aranyaka as well as 
tbe whole of the tliird. For, Sayana who has WTitten a commentary 
on the Brahmana and Aranyaka, while commencing his comment 
on Aranyaka II, says — 


— Anand. Edition, p. 81. 

Here, * [after distinctly stating that the subject-matter of 
Aranyaka I is ritual ”, while that of Aranyakas II and 

2 See his edition of the Ait, Aran,, Intro,, p. 43. 
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III “knowledge S&yana tells us that hence these two Ara^yakas 
are designeited Ujmnisad, and that he is commenting upon the 
“ Upanisad’' /o//o?c/v #<7 the jxifh of Sankardcdrya, The obvious 
sense of this statement is that Sayana had access to the comment 
of ^ahkaracarya not only on adhyayas 1-3 of Aran. II, but on the 
third Aran, as well, the latter by itself being usually styled the 
“ Samhita Upanisad." 

Looking to Sahkarftcarya's published Bh&sya on the Ait. 
Up. proper, it is easy to feel that it rather begins abruptly. It 
assumes a familiarity of the reader with the main contents of the 
three preceding eliapters of the Aran, which are briefly described 
by the Bhasyak^ira in his own words. ^ In fact the long introduc- 
tion of the Bhasvakara (Anand. 'ed. pp. 1-21) presup]>oses the 
unity of the treatment of the “ Prana’' as given in the first three" 
chapters of the second Aran, with the treatment of tlie '' Atman 
found in the Ait. Up. proper ; and arguments are }>ut foi*th to sliow 
tliat the two treatments do not involve unnecessary repetition. 
All doubt in the matter is however set at rest by the existeiK*e of 
actual MSS. of J>ahkara's commentary on Ait. Aran. II. 1-3 and III. 
The usual colophon — 

(foJ. sib) 

(tol. 42b)— 

occurs, and what is more important, the style and the argu- 
ments clearly seem to proclaim the commentar}" as a genuine work 
of Sahkaracarya. ignoring the first few words of the MS., whicli 
cannot be made out, the commentary begins with the followings 
introductory sentence — 

Compare with this the opening of the Bhasyas on the Kena 
Katha, Chandogya, and Brhadaranyaka Upanisads. As charac 

* The editions wrongly treat them as quotations. 

* Words included within brackets are supplied by conjecture. 
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teristically Sankara sentiments and expressions tlie following 
may be cited ; — 

Fob 2a.— ?nc2Tf^r #5rR:[f%ir%:], 

Pol. 38b.~ ^|q 1 

I 

Fob 43a.-- f| ^ ^ I 

Fob 53b.— 5 r%^ % 

^ 3?Tf I 

Fob 59a .— IWii 511^3 

WJRT 3T15 I 

Fob 62a.— wrm ?rri^ 

l%3ft I 

Fob 62b.— ^mK: \ 

Tlic entire coiunientary is in fact marked by that peculiar quality 
of prasdda or j)erspiciiity which is the dominant character of all 
the genuine works of Sahkarac&rya. The commentary deserves 
to be published. 

The following material for such an edition is at present known 
to be available : — 

(1) The Royal Asiatic Society, Loudon; M. Winternitz's 

Catalogue of South Indian Sanskrit MSS., No. 158. 
The MS. is wu-itten on palm leaves in Malayalam 
characters, is undated, and somewhat damaged. 
It contains Sankara's commentary on the whole of the 
second and third Aranyakas. My paper is based 
upon a study of this MS. only. 

(2) The Bodleian Library, Oxford ; Catalogue by Keith and 

Winternitz, No. 1014 (1). Written on paper in 
Devanagari characters, and containing the com. 
only on the first three chapters of Aran. II. and on 
a part of the fourth chapter. 
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(3) Weber's catalogue of the State Library at Berlin 
mentions an undated new copy on paper of Sahkara'a 
com, on Aran. 11 and 111. It is uncertain if this m 
independent of No. (1) above. 

The India Office Library, London, contains a MS. ( Eggeling’s 
Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. I, No. 4) written on paper in Devanagarl 
characters and giving Visvesvaratirtha's super-commentary on 
Anandatirtha's commentary on Aranyakas 11 and 111. 1 have not 
seen tliis MS. We are told that Anandatirtha's commentary is not 
fully cited in the super-commentary, and even if we assume Keith's 
problematic identification ^ of this Anandatirtha with Anandagiri, 
Visvcsvara's commentary has admittedly no connection with 
Sankara's commentary, and will therefore be of no use in settling 
the text of the latter. The same remark applies to the Bodleian 
MS. of VisvesVara’s commentary, numbered Idll (3) in Keith- 
\A"internitz Catalogue. 

It will thus be seen that, a})art from tlie doubtful Weber MS., 
tliere is extant only one complete MS. of tliis important commen- 
tary by Sahkaraoarya on Ailareya Aranyaka Hand 111, and another 
fragmentary MS. for the early chapters of Aranyaka 11. It is 
however not impossible that other MSS. will come to light, or that 
even some of the MSS, now listed in the Catalogues as Aitareya- 
Hpanisad-Bhasya may, if actually examined, turn out to be MSS. 
of the fuller (‘ommentary on the Maha-Aitareya IJpanisad. The 
immediate object of writing this paper will be, accordingly, amply 
fulfilled if Curators of Libraries and private owners of MSS. in dif- 
f(‘rent parts of India and Europe are moved to examine the MSS. 
under their charge, and in the event of any of them turning out to 
be MSS. of the larger work, to kindly report the fact to me. A 
satisfactory edition of the work camiot be issued unless more MS. 
material becomes available. 

® For purposes of the identification it has to be assumed that Ananda- 
tirtha, besides writing a commentary on the Safikarabhasya to the Ait. 
Up., wrote his own direct and independent com. on Aran. II and III, the former 
being Advaita and the latter Dvaita. 



THE POSITION OF WOMAN IN RABBINICAL 
LITERATURE. 

Part III. 

{Contimied from page 114 o/ Vol. IV, A. S.) 

By Prof. Ezekiel Moses Ezekiel, B.A., LL.B., J.P. 

Woman as wife. 

Genesis (II. 23-24) points out not only the close intimacy 
between, but almost the very identity of, man and woman. The 
Hebrew word yish (nian) and (woman) are etymologically con- 
nected, and are analogous to the Sanskrit nara (man) and ndr? (woman) . 
The idea of Genesis that man and wife shall become one flesh, finds 
its parallel in the Hindu conception that the bone of woman is 
united with the bone of man, and her flesh with his flesh, as complete- 
ly as a stream becomes one with the sea into which it flows (Manu, 
IX, 22, 45).^ Hcmce the love of man for woman. Jacob's seven 
years' service for Rachel seemed to him but a few days for the love 
lie bore to her (Gen, XXIX. 20). This love is a flame of celestial 
origin, and nothing on earth can quench it. As a divine gift, it has 
its seat in the recesses of the heart from wliicli it spontaneously 
flows. ‘‘ Many waters cannot,'’ say the Canticles (VIII. 7), quench 
love, neither can the floods drown it." 

There is a profound moral significance in the Talmud’s identity 
of the ivife with the house. Rabbi Yehuda the Prince (135-220) 
mentioned his wife not as his wife, but as his home ; for, she it 
is,’’ as he remarks, ‘‘ that makes my home (Yoma, 2a) 
The Midrash (Gen. R. 41. 5.) in its poetic glow, commenting upon the 

^ Zend Avesta records that a Parsee priest at the wedding of a couple 
addressed the bride’s father thus : “ Thou givest her for the earth and for 
the heaven to become one flesh and one soul ( Jescht Zade, XXXI)» 
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scriptural verse ‘‘ And Lot also, which went with Abraham, had 
flocks and herds and tents (Gen. XIII. 5)'' interprets the word 'tents* 
as signifying ‘ tvornen, ’ the two tents, being Ruth the Moabite and 
Naomi the Ammonite who descended from Lot’s daughters. The 
Talmud remarks : “A man, who remains unmarried, diminishes 
the divine image by neglecting the propagation of the human race 
(Ifeb., 63b ; Pes., 113b.).” Ele^azar b. Pedat, a Palestinian Amora 
of the third generation says : “ An unmarried man is no man. 

( Yeb., 63a) ; ” for the Scriptures say : “ Male and female created 

He them, and called their name man (Gen. V. 2).” An unmarried 
man is only half a man (Fichte, System der SiUenkhre, p. 332). A 
man without a wife is without a bulwark against sin. Hence he 
lives without moral protection (Yeb., '62b). On the other hand it is 
remarked : “A woman finds no true contentment but in the 
house of her husband (Ruth R., 2). The great joy of the heart is 
the woman (Sab., 152a). How far woman in wedlock is acquisi- 
tion to man is thus illustrated by the Rabbis : — (1) It was only after 
Adam became possessed of Eve that God blessed them (Gen. I. 28). 
(2) Ecclesiastes, despite its pessimistic tone, enjoins : Live 
joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest (IX. 9 ). (3) The ethical 
‘ Proverbs ’ (V. 18) recommend : Rejoice with the wife of thy youth. 
(4) In the account of the creation God says of woman (Gen. VI, 18) : 

^ I will make an lielpnate for him (man).’ (5) The last but not the least 
important is the dictum of the book of Proverbs (XVIII. 22) : 

Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good things Hence the Rabbis 
have well remarked : ‘‘ Men who do not marry deprive themselves 

of (1) blessing, (2) life, (3) joy, (4) help, and of good (Mid. Shoher 
Tob., 59).” There are three tilings which bring a man comfort — a 
nice dwelling, a beautiful wife and fine vestments (Ber., 57b,) ^ 

Conjugal Fidelity, 

The relation between a betrothed or married couple makes 
strict observance of honesty, candour and probity imperative. 
R. ’Anmii says : Rain falls only for the sake of those who are 


* Maiuionides (1135-1204), holding a recognised position on the roll of 
physicians at the court of Saladin, the Sultan of Egypt, on hygienic grounds 
warns one against marrying too beautiful a woman since there is the risk of 
temptation to excessive sexual indulgence (Sefer Mefuoth, Ch. XVI). 
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truthful (Taan., 8a.) ; for the Psahuist says : “ Truth springeth out 
of the earth ” (Ps., 86.12). Legend amply illustrates this with a 
didactic purpose. Rabbi Hanina says : Come and see the great- 
ness of the men of faith from the story about '' the Weasel and the 
Well\'^ for if a man have faith in a cat and a well, so much firmer 
should his faith be in (Jod. The legend says : ‘'A Jewish youth 

of a noble descent, while strolling through a forest, happened to 
discover a young maiden fallen in a well. The youth fell violently 
in love with her ; and on her promising to marry him to which he 
consented, he rescued her by pulling lier up from the well. There 
were no witnesses to tiistify to their mutual promise to marry as 
would ))e essential under the Jewish law. They both agreed and 
hit upon the ■u:ell she was rescued from, and a iveasel that at the 
moment rushed past them, as witnesses. Returning to his home, 
the young man forgot his promise to the forest maiden and married 
another girl, whereas the maid of the forest, true to her pledge, 
would not marry. In due time the young man was blessed with a 
son. Not long the child through the neglect of its nurse 

accidentally fell into a well. Another child, subsequently born, 
being left alone, was carried off and devoured by a wild cat. The 
mother, whose children met with sindi strange fate, was told the 
incident of the rescue of the forest maiden and of the mutual pledge. 
J^oili (jonsented to a divorce. The man married his earlier fiancee 
and the marriage turned out blissful. Says the Psalmist (Ps., 
Cl. 6) : “ Mine eyes are u])on the faithful of the land, etc. (Levy. 

Neuhehrdisches and Chalddischcs Worferbach, \ol. II p. 63. Col. 2 ; 
Leipzig, 1879). 

Wonmn's beauty. 

The Hebrews, like the rest of the Semites, admire physical 
beauty. The daughters of Shem were esteemed most beautiful 
(Pesilc R., 38 Ed. Friedmann, p. 13b). Sarah and Abishag receive 
praise for their womanly beauty (Gen., R. XL). The Mishnah 
(Ned., G6a) says : “ The daughters of Israel are all beautiful 

by nature, only poverty disfigures them.'’ The Talmud mentions 
that ten measures of beauty came down into the world ; nine of these 
went to Jerusalem, and one to the rest of the world (Bad., 49b), 
The Rabbis, in estimating the beauty of a woman, paid a higher 
regard to harmony of features. It is narrated in the Talmud 
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(Ned., 66b), that a man solemnly made a vow before Rabbi Islima‘el 
the son of R. Jose (end of the 2nd cen.), against living with his wife 
until R. Ishma‘el should convince him, at least, of one becoming 
feature in her. In the midst of the interview the learned Rabbi 
inquired : “ Perliaps she has a nice head !" “ No, it is round in 

shape.'" ‘'She has perhaj)s comely hair!" ‘‘They become like 
flaxstalks after they are soaked." “ She has probably beautiful 
eyes !" “ They are bleared, dripping and dim." “ Perchance she 
has well shaped ears!" “They are bent and deformed." “Has 
she a fine shaped nose?" “Her nose is obstructed." “ Her lips 
may be fine !" “ They are indeed thick." “ She may have a 

graceful neck !" “ It is too short." “ She has perhaps a nice belly !" 
“ It is swollen !" “ Perhaps her feet are nice !" “ They are wide 

and look like unto those of a goose." “ She may have a decent 
name !" “X^A7Jv/i:/ci/Ztishername." R. Ishma'el then answered • 
“ Tliey have appropriately given the name Ijcikldykhith (/.c., mixture) 
to a woman who is sucli a compound of bodily defects. Since this 
suitable name is one redeeming feature in her, you cannot separate 
from her." In })ursuance of the Rabbi's re})ly the man did not 
put his wife away but ])ermitted her to Wve with him (Ned., 66b ; 
Levy, Opus Cll, \"ol. IT, p. 508 Col. 2). The Hindu Law', in 
directing the choice of wife, ordains t hat a k'ralunan should choose 
a wife from a family which has p^roduced illustrious scholars, and 
Avhich is free from all hereditary infirmity. She must be a virgin^ 
having all the attributes of excellence ; her nann? should be agreeable 
and auspicious : she ought to have neither too much nor too little 
nor reddish hair ; she should be healthy and comely ; lier gait should 
be graceful like that of a flamingo or a young elephant : she must 
not be intolerably loquacious (Manu. III. 4-12 ; Yajna. 1. 52-54).^ 
The ‘Arab valued w'oman mainly for her points of physical excel- 
lence tabulated in a standard of eight '' foim;'' A woman should 
have fovr things : black hair, eyebrows, ej^elashes and the dark part 
of tlie eyes. Four tilings wdiite : the skin, the wliite of the eyes, 
the teeth and the legs. Four red : the tongue, the lips, the middle 
of the clieek and the gums. Fov/r round : the head, the neck, the 
forearm and the ankle. Four long ; the back, the fingers, the arms 

® A beautiful bride is happy, when she gives public homage to her well- 
beloved. (Wilson, Rig-Veda Vol. VL, 69, V. 12). 
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and the legs. Four wide : the forehead, the eyes, the bosom and 
the hips. Four thick : the lower part of the back, the thighs, the 
calves and the knees. Four small : the ears, the breasts, the hands 
and the feet. (Pollard, Oriental Wo^nen, p. 248, in the series 'Wo9nan 
m All Ages and All Countries''^ the Rittenhouse Press, Philadel- 
phia)/’ 

Beauty^ its specimen. 

The Rabbis allude to one of the ’Amoraim — R. Johanan 
(180-279) bar Nappaha (the smith) as one of the survivors of the 
handsome men of Jerusalem. Of him it is narrated in the Talmud 
as follows : “ He who seeks to estimate the beauty of R. Johanan 

should take a cup of refined silver, fill it with the seeds of a red 
pomegranate, crown it with a wreath of red roses, and place it between 
sun and shade. The images reflected from it will give a slight resem- 
blance of the lieauty ofR. Johanan (B. Metz., 84a).” ^ Beauty, 
according to the Hebrews, is a divine gift. Dr. Moritz Lazarus 
(1824-1903), the distinguished founder of Vblkerj^sycliohgie (Science 
of National Psychology) in Germany, has emphatically remarked 
in his Die Elhik des Jtidenllimns that even beauty, so often dis- 
jiaraged by other systems and charged with seducing to sin, is in 
Judaism considered of divine creation, a (juality of things and 
])ersons desired of God. Struck by the extraordinary beauty of a 
heathen woman, R. Simon ben Gamliel exclaimed, in the words 
of the Psalmist (Ps. C. IV. 24), “O Lord, how great are thy works ! 
In wisdom hast thou made them all (Aboda Zarah 20a ; vide Ethics 
of Judaism, Eng. Trans, by Miss H. Szold, Part II, Philadelphia, 
1901, p. 85).” 

* Bon Sira (Ecolus., L.) compares the High Priest Simeon b. Johananr 
at the moment of his exit from the Holy of Holies on the day of Atonement,, 
to the sun, moon and stars, and to the most magnificent plants (Strack : 
Ben Sira, Leipzig 1903, p. 52 ; Gratz Oesch. II 239; Hamburger, R. B. T. II. 
p. Ill ). The Canticles (VII. 2-8) contain a flattering delineation of a woman’s 
beauty, while Chap. V. 10-16 holds the graphic description of a man’s beauty 
(cf. also Verg, Ae^i. XII 65 ; Ovid. Am. II Eleg. V. 39. It may further be noted 
that Yima in the Zend texts is called the sJiinbig one ( Vendidad, II., 20, 23, 
31, 43. Ya9na, IX., 13). He is also called the heantif ul, or the sunny, or he 
who gazes on the sun more than any other man. The Jewish Midrash describes 
Adam as radiant with brightness, for “ in the light which was created on the 
first day he saw from one end of the earth to the other ; and Adam is, there- 
fore, called “ the light of the world ” (Hag., 12 a ; J. Sab., II., 5b.) 
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Respect for wife. 

The Talmud sounds a note : “ Always shall a man eat and 
drink less than his means permit, and shall clothe and cover with 
what he o\\ms ; but shall liberally supply his wife and children that 
are dependent on him (Hull., 84b). It was Raba who said to the 
inhabitants of Mahoza (a large Jewish trading town on the Tigris) .* 
Respect yotir wives that you may become rich and that both 
husband and wife may enjoy domestic happiness (B. Metz., 59a).'’ 
In fact one must always be circumspect in honouring his wife, 
because it is tlie woman who brings divine blessing into the house 
(B. Metz., 59a. ).^ The Talmud aptly adds : “ A man shall do 

nothing without consulting his wife,'’' or as the maxim goes “ if 
thy wife be dwarf, bend do^vn and whisper to her" (B. Metz., 59a). 
In Greece the husbands never discussed with their wives subjects of 
the highest moment ; they did not share with them their thoughts 
and aspirations (Donald, Woman, her position in Ancient Greece, 
1907, p. 53), In Rome a woman could not carry on her private 
affairs without her husband's assistance. Roman liistory supplies 
instances of the despotism exercised by husbands over their wives. 
The law, laid down by Cato the Censor, says : If you were to 

catch your wife, in an act of infidelity, you would kill her with 
impunity without a trial ; if she w'ere to catch you, she would not 
venture to touch you with her finger, and indeed she has no 
right.” (Donald^ op, cit. p. 88). 

Wife's Domicile, 

The Hebrew husband did not hold control over his wife in the 
manner of the Roman law by which the wife passed in the nmnits 
of her husband. In the case of Hindu women their lawgiver 
provides : “ In her childhood a girl should be under the will of her 

father ; in her youth, of her husband ; her husband being dead, 
of her sons ; a w^oman should never enjoy her own will and ought 
not to be in a state of independence. Day and night should women 
be kept by the male members of the family in a state of dependence 

® “ Wherever females are honoured there the divinities are pleased ; 
but when they are not honoured all religious acts are fruitless (Manu. Ill 
56)”. CJ, also Honour women ! They entwine and weave the roses of 
heaven into the life we live on earth ” (Schiller). 
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(Manu., V. 148 ; IX. 2, 3). She has to be on the attendance on her 
husband {Ibid, II. 6, 7). A good wife shall worship her husband 
like a god even though his conduct be bad or debauched (Ibid. Y, 
154). She may be chastised with cord or bamboo cane, on commit- 
ting a fault {Ibid. VIII. 299) Turning to the tenets of Parseeism 
we find Zarathustra dictating : The wife must have reverence for 
her husband as for God. Every morning she must place herself 
before the husband, and with hands folded over repeat nine times 
the words ' What thou desirest, will I do’. Then she makes him a 
sidjdaJi, kisses his person, and passes her hands over three times 
from his brow dovm to the earth and vice versa. Then she goes forth 
to execute his commands. Similarly does an unmarried girl owe 
allegiance to her father, or to her brother and lastly to him who is 
her master (Kleiiker, Zend, Avesta, Vol. HI. p. 231).” On the other 
hand the Rabbis have held that a wife, in her marital state, rose to 
a higher grade with her husband and was not degraded with him 
(Ket., ^8a). In fact the Tahnud sounds an ethical note, saying : 

He who loves his wife as himself, honours her more than himself, 
leads his children to the path of virtue and marries them at puberty, 
to him tile Scriptural verse ^ Thou shalt know that peace is thy 
abode ' aptly applies (Yeb., 62b ; 8an., 76b ; Yalk. Job. 990).” A 
Hebrew woman enjoyed the blessings of liberty and independence. 
After marriage she was bound to follow the domicile of her liusband, 
the Rabbinical opinion being in accord with the general principles 
of civil codes. In a few exceptional cases, however, where the 
Rabbis disagree, the points of difference incline in favour of the 
woman. With rc^spect to marriages, the Rabbis have deemed Judea, 
the land beyond Jordan, and Galilee as three distinct countries. 
The Rabbis have ruled that a woman cannot be compelled to follow 
her husband out of her own counlnj from town to town, and from 


® Woman always and necessarily belonged to the household not to the 
community ; and in the household itself she necessarily held a position of 
domestic subjection — the daughter to her father, the wife to her husband, 
etc. This was not merely the case with the old religious marriage, but the civtl 
'tnarriage also gave the husband proprietary power over his wife ; and accoj'd- 
ingly, the principles that regulated the acquisition of property, the legal 
ideas of formal delivery (co-emptio) and prescription (usus), were applied 
without ceremony to the nuptial contract (Momsen, History of JRowe, trans. 
by Dickson Vol. I. 1862 p. 60), 
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one borough to another but within her own country she can be com- 
pelled to follow him from town to town or from borough to borough, 
but not from a town to a borough, or from a borough to a town. 
The reason is that in a borough the comforts of life are not so easily 
obtained, while in a town the air is not so pure. The husband, 
therefore, cannot force his wife to be exj)osed to a change of habits 
that may prove injurious to her health. She can, however, be 
compelled to follow him from an inferior dwelling to a superior 
one and not vice versa. If a bridegroom residing in one country 
marries in another, the wife is bound to go with him, since following 
him is assumed to be a necessary condition of the marriage (Ket., 
110a ; Ehen Ha'ezcr, Sec. 74), The pious sentiment for the Holy 
Land led the Kabbis to adopt the rule that if the husband desired 
to settle in Palestine, the wife had to accompany him under all 
circumstances, except only that she could refuse und(‘r a plea of 
travelling risks (Ket., 110a). 

The obligations of a Wife. 

Elijah, the great prophet of Ahab's days whose memory be 
blessed, is represented in the Talmud and the Midrashim as one 
interceding in behalf of the pious. He is expected at the Messianic 
epoch, to elucidate doubts and to prepare the heav^mly kingdom 
(Levy, ojnis.cit. 1876, Vol. I., p. 84). It wasR. Jose who, once meet- 
ing prophet Elijah, asked him the way in whicdi tlie wife could be 
helpmate of the husband (Gen. 11. 18). The prophet replied : 

When a man brings home wheat and tlax, can he himself 
prepare the former for his meal, and to make clothes from 
the latter. Does not the wife, thus, prove to be light to the eyes of 
her husband and help him to stand upon his feet ? (Yeb., G3a)’\ 
The sphere of activity of the woman was confined to the house, 
and was limited to the domestic work and such personal attendance 
as due upon the husband (Ket., 61a). She must not shirk her work 
in the event of her having servant, for the she(ir reason that sloth 
<and idleness lead to distraction (Ket., 59a). If the \roman slumber, 
the work basket falls to the ground (San., 7a), or as Rashi explains : 

If the housewife be idle and neglect her house, everything goes 

’ C/. “ All glorious is the King’s daughter within the palace’* (Ps. 45, 

U). 
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to ruin (Eccl. X. 18)”. She could, in no way be compelled to labour 
for others or do any work as unbecoming or harmful to her physical 
-charms. There, however, remarks the Talmud : No home 

that is supported by the wife shall enjov divine blessings (Pes., 
50b., 831)).” 

Sabbath Light. 

According to the Rabbis it is especially one of the proudest 
duties of Jewish wonn'ii to kindle the lights in the house on Sabbath 
eve a little before the Sabbath is ushered, in strict observance of the 
Rabbinic precept aiming at securing domestic peace. Perhaps 
this conveys a mystic principle, the profound meaning of which, as 
M. Friedmann explains, is : “ Woman can cjuencli the light of life; 
on her, therefore, the mother of the household, falls the duty of 
kindling th(‘ Sabbath Lights. In the story of the Creation man 
occupies a middle jdace, between the brutes and woman. Whether 
he is to be lifted up out of the ranks of the bestial world, or whether 
he is to be thrust back into it, depends entirely upon her. {Jew. 
Quart. Revieu\ Vol. IJT, 1891, pp. 717 ff.).” 

Maltreatment of Wife. 

“You shall not o])pr(\ss one another, but thou shalt fear thy 
Ood ; for I am the Lord your God ” remarks the book of Leviticus 
(XXV. 17). In view of this, which the Rabbis esteem as “ ideal 
of conception and pervaded by liumanity as by the breath of life”, 
they (the Rabbis) extend their protection to the women deeming 
them as free wonuui. Anyone committing assault and battery 
0)1 them takes upon oneself criminal liability involving penalty for 
damage, ])ain and shame inflicted on the injured persons. A husband 
doing injury to his own wife is bound to pay lier for her damage, 
pain and shame at once in a manner so as to permit her the free 
disposition of her property (11. Kam., 87a). The Talmud seems to 
be justified in its ethical notewdiich runs as follows : Aman should 
always be careful lest he vex his wife, as her tears through great 
sensitiveness come easily ; the vexation put upon her comes near 
to God ; for though all the gates be shut, the gate of tears is never 
closed (B. Metz., 59a)”. Dr. M, Lazarus remarks: “Tears! the 
Rabbis indulge in forcible words when they speak of the grave 
crime of causing tears to be shed. In the phraseology of religion, 
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in allegorical figures of speech, and in legendary accounts, they 
point out the power of tears to demand retaliation, especially 
tears elicited by injury done to honour {The, Ethics of Judaism, 
trans. by Heimetta Szold, Philadelphia, 1901, p. 171).’’ Gratian’s 
Decretum was, tliroughout the Middle Ages, the great text-book of 
Canon Law. For an instance of wife-beating we find it stated therein : 
* *The husband is bound to chastise his wife in moderation . . . unless 
he be a clerk, in which case he may chastise lier more severely 
(vide Coultoii, Life in (he Middle Ages^ Vol. Ill, p. 119, n. 1, Cam- 
bridge Univ., 1929).” On the other hand E. Meir b. Baruch, of 
Rottenbui*g, in the second half of the 13th century, could proudly 
say ; “It is utterly unheard-of for a Jew to beat his wife, as it is 
customary among tlie people (Respo^ttsa , ed. Cremona, No. 291).” 


Lore, and UonHoo^y heUeeen Huslmnd and Wife, 

The Midrash has an instructive homily on the expression yish 
(man) and y'shah (woman). They hav(^ the letters ysh common 
forming the word ysh meaning Tlie additional letter i in the 
former combining with ah in the latter forms the syllable iah {jah) 
meaning Eternal. '' If the letters jah droj), there remains the 
syllable ysh, i.e., fire, as between the faithless husband and wife to 
indicate that the mutual fire of passion and strife will consume them. 
Whereas love and harmony between them will invite the SEkhina 
(Divine Presence) to dwell among them and lead tliem to domestic 
peace which implies the prosperity and well-being of the household 
(8ota., 17a). Manu, in Bk. III. GO, says : “In every family, where 
the husband is contented with his wife and the wife with her 
husband, happiness is assured for ever.” The German proverb 
says : “ Eine^n jeden Narren gefdlt seine, Kapjx*, (i.e., every fool 

likes his own cap)'\ or as the French says : A chaque fou pladt sa 

muroite (i.e., every fool rides his own hobby)”. The Hebrews 
believe that it devolves upon the husband to mould the character 
of his wife. The Talmud remarks : ‘‘ The man, who marries a 

woman never married before, may be compared to one who acquires 
an article the design of which he has to shape according to his sweet 
will ; wlule the woman, not having been marri(!d before believing 
that her carrying out the wishes of her husband — her life companion, 
should essentially render her ne^v condition of life happy (San., 22b)/^ 
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The woman also can make of a corrupted husband, a virtuous man ; 
as she can also be the cause of his degradation®. The Midrash 
relates that a pious couple had lived together peacefully for a period 
of ten years. As they had not been blessed with an issue, they agreed 
to separate. Both married again. While the man’s second wife 
demoralised and degraded him, the woman who had married a 
bad man, improved him and raised him to her rank. Hence the 
Rabbis remark : ‘‘ Everything depends upon, and comes from, 

the woman (Gen. R., 17.7). ® Happy woman is she who acts up 
to the desire of her husband (Yalk., Jiidg. 42).’' Even Ben Sira 
(quoted in 8an., 100b) says: "'A good woman is a bliss to her husband, 
the number of his days will be doubled”. The Talmud draws a lino 
of demarcation between the temper of man and of woman. Man^ 
curiously remark the Rabbis, easily accepts conciliatory words and 
does not. The reason of this difference is not far to seek. 
Man, ])artakes of tlu' nature of the material of which he was createfl 
{eardi being easily softe ned and melted); wliile participates 

in tli(‘ nature of a hone out of which she was formed ; hence her 
nature is unbending (Nid., 311)). “ Touch a bone/' says the Midrash, 

** and it emits a sound" ; hence a woman's voice is thinner than a 
man's (Gen. R., 17). It is also remarked: “Just flesh, to 
prevent its decay, nc(‘ds spices to season it, so needs woman to be 
provided with jewellery on her ])erson. Not so man created out of 
the earth whicli does not wither.” AVomen are spoken of as loquaci- 
ous. For the ten measures of loquacity that have come down to tho 
world, nine liave been allotted to women (Kid., 49b). The Tahnud 
remarks ; “ A woman handles the shuttle while she talks”. She 

I)ursiies two aims at a time (Meg., 14b) somewhat in the manner of 
a duck that follows two ])ursuits at the same time. The duck 
bends its head down while walking and its eyes look around (B. 
Kam., l)2b). The Talmud classes woman as compassionate (Meg., 
14b). Providence has endowed her with power to discern more 
than man (Nid. 45b) ; and she can better estimate the character of a 
guest than a man (Ber., 10b ; cf. II Kings. lY. 9). Pride is imbecom- 

® Manu remarks that females of low birth have attained eminence in tJjis 
world by the respective good qualities of their husbands (IX. 22-24). 

® This stands in strange contrast to the conception in the French phrase 
“ Chcrchez la femme (hnd the woman)’* which suggests that a woman 
is generally at the bottom of every scandal. 

17 
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ing to women (Meg., 14b). Anger in the house, especially a woman’s 
is like a worm in the sesame plant and will make the house desolate 
(Sota, 3b). She should not bear her head proudly. She should 
avoid becoming repulsive to her consort (Gen. R., 18). She should 
not require of her husband things beyond his means to obtain. 
She must not give liim opportunity to suspect by speaking freely 
to all and in jokes to bachelors (Ket., 72). The Midrash gives a 
delicato touch in its poetic glow, in its narration to the glory of the 
female sex, that when God, while forming ivoimin out of the rib 
of the primeval man, said : I will not make her from the head 

of man, lest she bear her head proudly ; iiot from tlie cy lost she be 
a coquette ; not from the ear, least she be an eavesdropper ; not from 
the neck, lest she be insolent; not from the mouth, lest she be 
loquacious ; not from the heart, lest she be of a jealous disposition ; not 
from the hand, lest she be thievish ; not from foot, lest she be a 
run-about, I will form her from a chaste portion of the body (rib ) ; 
and every limb and organ as He formed it, He said : ‘'Woman I 
be chaste and modest (Gen. R,, 18.2)”. Despite these measures to 
raise the dignity of woman, ancient history discloses instances of 
Hebrew women who have fallen victims to these tempers. Hence 
Ben Sira generalises that a bad wife is a leprosy to her husband 
(Ecclesiasticus, 26.3). One Raba b. Mehasya remarks : Rather 
any sickness than the sickness of the bowels ; rather any 
pains than the pains of the lieart; rather any disorder than the 
disorder of the head; rather any evil than a bad wife (Sab,, 11a).” 
Ecclesiastes passes a cynical and contemptuous invective on 
‘ woman ’, saying : She is bitterer than death (VII. 26). In com- 
menting on it the Midrash, in its dark and sombre picture, remarks : 
“ There are certain powerful things which boast over one another. 
The mighty deej), claiming to be powerful, is subdued by kind (earth). 
The land is easily overwhelmed by high 7nountains, which are levelled 

^®Manu attributes to women a naturally wicked nature, and says that 
for that reason the wise are never unguarded in the company of females (II, 
213-215 ; IX. 17-20). 

Rivalry and emulation do not exist but among the persons of the same 
rank and of the same condition. Hence the Talmud, in respe<*,t of a bad wife, 
gives vent to a proverbial expression : “ Correcting a bad wife by giving her 
a rival will be more effective than thorns (Yeb. 63b),” since a woman is made 
jealous only by the side of another woman (Meg., 13a). 
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by iron. Iron is bard, fire penetrates it. Fire is extinguished by 
waicTj which the clouds absorb. The ivind disperses the clouds. 
A strong wall can hold up against the wind. Man is able to pull 
the wall down. Man is powerful, but sorrow shakes him down. 
Wine drowms sorrow, but sleep overcomes its effects. Sleep is power- 
ful, but sickness, defeating its purpose, is won over by death, A 
had woman is worst of all ; she is more bitter than death (Koh. R., 
7).” R. Joshuah b, Na^man has said that along with three other 
troubles such as fear, worries from children and war, a shrew of a 
wife contributes to make a man prematurely old (Tanh Haye Sarah 
2). A modest woman, however, is worthy of being the wife of a 
high priest, for she is like an altar in her house (Tanh., Wayishlah 
<>). The merit of the pious woman brings safety to the world 
(Yal. Ruth., 606). 

The Talmud is particularly happy in its delineation of the 
character of a woman when it states that she prefers an unhappy 
married life to singleness (Yeb., 118b ; K^t., 75a ; B. Kam., 111a). 
If the husband is a grower of cabbage, she asks for no lentils for the 
pot (Ket., 75a). Hence she will not hesitate to marry a husband 
with the meanest occupation in order to avoid the stigma of being 
unmarried. She feels elevated in social status and her seat is placed 
among the noble women, even if her husband be as insignificant 
as an ant (Yeb., llSb). 

A peaceful home is not free from disturbing elements. R. 
Johanan says : “A wife dies for the shame, if one claim money 
of the husband and he is not able to pay it up (San., 22a). A man 
should always take care to have grain in his house, for no strife is 
more frequentlyinthehouse than that about grain (B. Mez., 59a).'' 
A Talmudic proverb says : When the barley is gone out of the 


An insignificant matter is sufficient to cause domestic trouble. The 
Talmud illustrates it thus. For seven years there was a quarrel between 
the male and female gnat. The male said to the female, “ Thou didst once 
see a man from Mehuza bathing and afterwards wrapping himself in clothes; 
thou didst then alight upon him and sting him. Thou didst get satisfied by 
sucking his blood, but thou didst not inform me !” It may incidentally be 
remarked that in respect of a gnat’s sting, the Talmudists have a proverb: 

They suspended on the gnat’s proboscis sixty iron weapons (Hull., 58 h).” 
Vide also Dukes, Rabbin, Blumenlese^ Leipzig, 1844, pp. 11 and 241* 
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pitcher quarrel knocks and comes in (B. Mez., 59a).*’ They mean 
by it that when abundance reigns supreme in the house, the husband 
and wife live in good harmony ; but when misery rushes in the house, 
discord accompanies it (Schul., Sent, and Prov, Paris, 1878, No. 
878). A proverb quoted in San., 7a, aptly says : “ When our 

love was strong, we found room to sleep on the broadside of a sword, 
but now that our love is not strong, a bed measuring sixty cubits 
is not wsuf^cient for us.” One of ‘ Ali’s Arabic proverbs (Appendix 
Sec. 151) says: ‘'The world is too narrow for two persons who 
hate each other”. R. Jehuda b. Solomon Alcharizi, a Spanish 
Hebrew poet, who lived at the end of the twelfth and the early 
part of the thirteenth century, puts it, in his Tachkemoyii (De Lagar- 
de's Ed. Hannover, 1924, p. 194), as a moral maxim thus : “ The 

broad world is too narrow, and caimot hold two enemies, while 
the space measuring a span suffices for a thousand friends. (Dukes, 
Rabbm, Bhmmilese, Leipzig, 1841, p. 174).” Ibn Gabirol, in his 
ethical treatise — the Choice of Pearls, No. 281 remarks : “ The 

space of a needle's eye suffices for two friends, whilst the universe 
itself can scarcely contain two enemies.” 

Death of a Wife, 

A man, says the Talmud, finds contentment only with the first 
wife (San., 22a). A Spanish proverb says : “ La primera mvjer 

escoha, y la segunda sem)fa \ i.e,, the first wife is a broom and the 
second a dame (Dukes, Zur Rahhinischen Spruchktmde^ Vienna, 
1858), The gloomiest event in a man's life, remark the Rabbis, 
is the demise of a wife. A South Slavonic proverb stands in strange 
contrast with the Talmudic view of the loss of wife and it says : 
" Happy is the man whose wife dies”. Once a magistrate asked a 
peasant : “ Why dost thou lament, O, thou mourner ! ” “ There 

dies to>day”, answers the peasant, “my second wife'’. “Silence, 
0, fool”, retorted the magistrate, “ it is a luck, that the wives die; 
to the unlucky die the mares” (Krauss, Sitte and Branch der Sudsla- 
ven^ p. 244). The Talmud emphasises: “He who sees his first 
wife die, has, as it were, been present at the destruction of the 
Temple. The whole world for him, who loses his wife, is enveloped 

Cf. The German proverb says : Wenn Armuth zur Thur eingeht, 
fliegt Liebe zum Fenster hinaus (when poverty enters the gate, love flies 
away by the window). 
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in darkness. His very steps seem uneven, and he feels the loss of his 
best friend (San., 22a). A husband’s death is felt by no one as 
much as by his wife ; a wife’s death is felt by no one as much as by 
her husband (San., 22a ; Ruth. R. I. 3). There is a substitute to 
everything (every loss can be retrieved), except for the wife of 
one's youth (San., 22a).” 

Wonmn as mother. 

Mother in Hebrew is *em — a term common to Hebrew and 
the other Semitic Languages. Literally it means a human mother, 
but is also employed to denote a mother-aninnal (Ex. 22.19) ; 
a imther-hinl (Deut. 22.6) ; and ‘ point of departure ’ or ‘ division of 
roads ’ (Ez. 21.26). In the Talmudic literature the term is used to 
signify (I ) the ivomb or the mouth of a womb (Hull., 54a) ; (2) mother- 
land (J. M. Kat. Ill 81c); (3) authority or source to guide one in 
Scripture or traditional text (Suk. 6b) and (4) seeds, when used in 
the plural number, of plants (Peah, III, 4). 

It is a curious psychological fact, and well established in history 
that all civilised nations — Greece, Romo and Judea were founded 
by heroes who were deprived, in their infancy, of the tender care and 
nursing of a mother. Zeus, among the Greeks, was fed by a she- 
goat, and Romulus, among the Romans, by a she- wolf. The Jewush 
Midrash records a legend that the mother of Remus and Romulus 
was dead, and a she- wolf was appointed (by Providence) to give 
them suck ; and they built two large huts in Rome (Mid. Tellim. 
to Ps. X). Another version of the legend says that a she-wolf gave 
tliem suck until they grew up and became powerful kings. 

The Hebrew has always felt sympathy with a woman and 
appreciates the price of motherhood, the dangers and risks that 
must be borne by her in order that she may be the bearer of life to 
another generation in fulfilment of the Scriptural dictum ‘‘ in 
pain shalt thou bear children (Gen., III. 16)”. The woman is valued 
highly as wife, and she is not less esteemed as mother. God is said 
to have compassion like a father s compassion upon his children 
(Ps. C. Ill, 23) ; but in extending peace to Jerusalem, God assures : 
“ As one (grown up son) whom his mother comforteth, so will I com- 
fort you (Is. 66,1 3). It is not a matter of surprise that not only 


Vide Pesikia eVRab Kahana, Ed. Biiber, p. 139a, 
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there lay on the mother tender care for her children, but also their 
education was entrusted in her hands until their coming of age. 
R. Hiya had a wicked, quarrelsome wife, whom he nevertheless 
treated with love and for whom he brought all new things that he 
saw on his excursions. WTien remonstrated for extreme leniency, 
R. Hiya said : ** It is enough that the wife instruct our children 

(Yeb., 63a ; Pes., 14a ; and Ber., 17a). R. ‘ Akiba remarks in a 
pointed manner : WTiat shall a man do in order that his children 

become spiritual and virtuous ? He should fulfil the will of God 
and the wishes of his vdfe (Kallah, I)." The Talmud even points 
out the physical influence of the mother conveyed to her offspring 
through heredity, and says : “ The majority of sons take after the 

brothers of their mother (B. Bath.. 110a; J. Kid., IV. 11). The 
Midrash (Tanh., Naso 13) illustrates the phenomenon, which a 
mother’s thoughts and impressions at the time of conception go to 
the moulding of the features of her child, by the following legend : 
An Arab prince complained to Rabbi ‘ Akiba : I and my wife are 

both Ethiopians, and my wife has given birth to a perfi'ctly white 
child. Hence, she deserves the penalty of death for adulterv‘\ 
The Rabbi, so eager to establish friendly relations amongst married 
couples, discovered that the prince had white j)ictures in his room. 
He assured the Arab that the phenomenon of his child's complexion 
was due to the princess’s impression of the extreme whiteness of tlif* 
pictures — a phenomenon which patriarcli Jacob ()]>tained by means 
devised by him for artificially changing the colours of the new 
born sheep (Gen. XXX. 35-43). Hence the Talmud pn^scribes that on 
beholding a negro or a red -.spotted person one should sa}^' “ Blessed 

be Thou who varies! the forms of Thy creatures (Ber., 58b)'’. 
The purity of a breed traced to its ])edigree is thus illustrated : One 
Ximus the weaver questioned R, Meir, ‘‘ Does all wool which goes 
down to the dyeing vat come up with the right colour ? He said 
to him “ All which was clean while on its mother s back does so 

“ To the mother Manu confided the education of her children. ‘‘The 
bringing forth of children,” he said, “ their nurture, and the daily superin- 
tendence of domestic affairs, such are the duties of vives” (Bk. IX. 27). 
The Code of Ilammurabi places a mother in charge of her son’s education 
(Sec. 29). 

This is metaphorically meant: “Do all who study the Torah gain 
piety therefrom? ” 
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come up. All which was not clean while on its mother's back does 
not so come up (Hag., 15b). So elevated is the dignity of the 
Law that the School of Jannai said : ‘‘ With whom dost thou 

find the cream of Torah ? With him who spat out for its sake the 
milk which he sucked from his mother's breast ( Ber., 63b)’\ 

A few Talmudic proverbs show how a mother suffers by the 
frivolous conduct of her daughters. They say : Ewe follows 
ewe ; as the mother acts so does the daughter (Ket., 63b)^^. No 
cow is a gorer until her calf is a kicker, i.c., the mother is judged by 
her daughter (Gen. R., 80).” The Talmud calls Cozbi (Num. 25, 15) 
Sh'inlnay — a colloquial name for a lewd woman. Hence in the case 
of the suspicious movements of a woman there arose a proverb, 
What has Sh'vilnay to do between the reeds and bulrushes ? Did 
she hug her mother there ? (San., 82b).” Innate disposition 
does always come forth and it has given rise to a proverb : ‘‘ Throw 

a stick in the air and it will fall back to the earth ”, ?.e., its mother 
(Tan. BalaJi’y 17). 

“ Tlie child’s talk in the street is either the father's or the 
mother’s (Suk., 56b).” The fact of many old men surviving the 
young has led to a proverb in the Talmud in which the expression 
mother is used. “ Many foals died and their skins were spread on 
their mother's backs (Lev. R., 20). ” 

Careful Maternity. 

The Midrash relates that at the attempted offering up of Isaac, 
he is narrated to have said to Abraliarn : ” Take with thee the 

remains of my ashes, and say to Sarah, Behold these are the ashes 
of thy son (Yalk., Wayera 22.101)”. So intense was the love of 
Jochebed for her babe that over the child Moses, as it lay in the ark 
(Ex. II. 3), she spread a canopy to shade the babe, with, the words, 
Perhaps I shall not live to see him under the 7narriage canopy 
(Sota, 12b),i® YoT Mar, the son of Rabina, his mother prepared 

Cf. Behold, everyone that useth proverbs shall use this proverb against 
thee, saying : As the mother, so her daughter (Ez. 16.44). Cf. Mathew 12.3 
‘ The tree is known by its fruit.’ The German proverb says “The apple 
falls not far from the tree- trunk ”, t.e., the son takes after his father. 

Marriage canopy or Heb. Huppeth denotes the entrance of the bride into 
the bridal chamber. In later times it has come to mean a canopy under which 
a Jewish marriage is solemnised. — It is symbolic of the first close and intimate 
interview between the bride and the bridegroom (Maimon., Ishutk, X. 1). 
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seven suits of clothes for the seven days of the week ('Erub., 65a). 
E. Hanina b. Hama (died about 250), even at eighty, had youthful 
'idgour which he attributed to the hot baths and the oil with which 
his mother had treated him in his youth (Hull., 24b). R. Ishraa‘el 
b. Kimhit (High priest under Agrippa I) had a hand so large that it 
could contain four Kabs of flour. When asked for the reason 
he said : “ All women have done valiantly, but the valour of my 
mother has excelled them all (Yom., 47a).’' 

A Joyful Mother of Children. 

A story is related of a woman named Miriam, daughter of 
Tanhum, who was made captive with her seven sons. On the 
sons’ refusal to prostrate before an image of the idol, the chief of 
the place ordered each of them to be hanged in his turn. When at 
last the turn of the yoimgest came, she entreated the chief to let her 
kiss and embrace her child. On her retpiest being granted, she 
further begged of the chief to hang her and the youngest son together, 
when the cruel tyrant retorted : ‘‘ The Mosaic law forbids the slaugh- 
tering of an animal and its mother in one day (Lev. 22.18)*'. The 
mother then exhorted the son, saying : Let thy courage not fail 
thee. Submit to the fatal decree ; thou wilt depart to meet thy 
brothers, and shalt be placed in the bosom of Abraham. Tell 
the patriarch : ‘ Thou didst build an altar, but didst not sacrifice 

thy son. I have built seven altars on which I sacrificed my seven 
sons. Thine was the trial, but mine is the deed.’ Hereupon the 
child was put to death. The bereaved mother then threw herself 
down from the top of her house and perished. A voice from heaven 
pronounced upon, and cf^lled, her (Ps. 113. 9) a joy fid mother of 
children (Echa R., I. 16. Git., 57b). 

Honour due to a Mother. 

The Talmud says that one rarely finds learning and riches 
combined in one and the same person (San., 36a). Rabbi Judah, 
the compiler of the Mishnah, w^as blessed with both learning and 
wealth. In the hour of liis demise, he exhorted his sons, saying : 

A similar notion is traceable in Sanskrit literature. Kalidasa mentions 
in Raghuwamsa, Canto VI. V. 29 (Nimaya Sagar Ed. 1920) the following: — 
“ In him (a certain King) are combined both the goddess of wealth (Laksbmi) 
and of learning (Saraswati) that by nature, occupy not the same place.” 
The Sanskrit text reads : — 
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Take heed to honour your mother; let the lamp lit, the table prepared, 
and the couch spread in its wonted place. (Ket., 103a). 

Once the mother of R. Ishma'el complained against her learned 
son to the Rabbis, saying : Please rebuke my son Ishma'el for 

not paying me respect.” The Rabbis turned pale and said : ‘‘Is 
it possible that R. Ishma'el should be guilty of such a conduct?” 
They asked her what h e did. Wliereupon she said : ' ' When he returns 
home from his place of study, I wish to wash his feet myself but he 
declines.”^ Then the Rabbis told him : ‘ Let her have her will ; 

the fulfilment of her desire is honouring her (J. Kid., 61b; Cf. Tosaf. 
to B. Kid., 31b). Ben Sirali remarks: "One, who provokes his 
mother, invites upon himself divine curse (Ecclus. III. IG).” 

The mother of R. Tarphon (living in the period between the 
destruction of the temj)le and the fall of Bethar) was about to cross 
the court yard on a Sabbath in search of her slippers she had lost. 
R. Tarphon, on seeing her bare-footed, went and placed his two 
hands under the soles of her feet, so that she should walk on his hands 
until she reached her bed. Once he was ill, and the sages went to 
meet him. Thereupon his mother said to them : “ Pray for my 

son Tar}>hon, for he pays me unbounded respect.” They asked 
her : ” What does he do?” And she related the incident. Where- 
upon they replied : ” Even if he does so a million times, he could 

not pay you one half of the respect, due to a mother, as enjoined 
in the precepts of the Torah. (J. Kid., Glb),^® 

* It is narrated of a sage named R. Joseph, that he, on hearing 
the foot'Steps of his mother, used to rise up and exclaim : ” I 

rise up to meet the Sh’khina (Divine Presence) which is now 
approaching (Kid., 31b)”. 

The Rabbis have told that when Joseph was being brought 
down to Egypt as a slave, the road led past the tomb of his mother 
Rachel at Bethlehem. He ran from the hand of his captors, and 
throwing himself down upon his mother’s grave wept bitterly, 
and called upon her for help. And from out the tomb, it seemed 
to him, there came words of comfort and cheer, saying : My 

son Joseph, I have heard thy groans ; I have seen thy tears : thy 
affliction is added to the burden of my sorrows. Trust in God, 

Cf. ‘ A mother*, Manu said, ‘is more to be revered than a thousand 
fathers’ (Bk. II, 145 ; 225-237 ; IV, 162, 180, 183). 
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Fear not, for the Lord is with thee. Success and blessing are in 
store for thee {Sefer TIayashary\ This shows how a mother's love,, 
for her children, never dies, but lives on in the lives of her children. 
Since Jewish mothers have shown, by their noble deeds and sacri- 
fice for their children, character of a true mother " and of the 
highest type of motherhood, the expression A MOTHER IN 
ISRAEL” has become proverbial. 

Woman as molher-in-law. 

It is a strange fact, tliat diverse nations, independently cultured 
and settled in countries widely distant from one another, show a 
remarkable harmony in viewing the social position of mother-in-law 
in an adverse light. A mother-in-law figures in the German proverb 
as ' mother of the devil.’ She is to be kept at a distance. It is 
proverbial with the Saxons of Transylvania to say, that the best 
mother-in-law is on the meadow, because it is not good to be under 
the same roof with her. They say in Albania : The mother-in-law 
at the door is as the mantle on the thorn-l)Ush. Among many 
peoples in Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, it is usual with a 
son-in-law that he fears even to see his mother-in-law or to pro- 
nounce her name. He avoids to meet her, and invents new words 
in order to avoid uttering the very radical syllable of her name. 
Pandita Eamabai Sarasawati, in her description of The High Class 
Hindu Woma7t (pp. 46 and 47, Philadelphia, 1888), presents both a 
bright and gloomy picture of a married woman's mother-in-law. 
Klugmann (op. cit.) jioints out that tlie strained relation, between 
a mother-in-law and a -daughter-in-law in olden times, is already 
shown by the ancient writers. Tenmce {Die Schwiegemiiiiter, 
Germ. Transl. by Benfey, Act II, Scene 1) isays 

‘‘ That all women desire the same and abhor the same”! 
“ One does not find one, who would not be quite like 
the others"! 

That's why each mother-in-law hates her daughter- 
in-law.” 

Vide Andree, Ethnographische Parallelen und Vergleiche, Stuttgart, 
1878, p. 159 and 161: 0. v. Reinsberg-Duringsfeld, Die Frau im Sprichwort^ 
Leipzig, 1862, p, 195 — quoted in Klugmann, Vergleichende Studien zur Stellung 
der Frau in Atertum, Vien, 1898, pp. 42 and 43. 
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Plutarch (Moralia IV. 36) remarks: ‘‘ In Leptis there exists a 
custom, that the bride sends after the wedding to her mother-in law 
asking for a pot ; but the mother-in-law flatly declines to give it ... . 
in order that the bride may learn at the very beginning the menta- 
lity of the mother-in-law and not fling her into anger and wrath,, 
in case, later on a worse occasion for anger may arise.’’ The Talmud 
observes that the relation between a mother-in-law and her son-in- 
law is exceedingly cordial. Let the son-in-law send to his mother- 
in-law some food for cooking, she will, in the case of spoiled articles, 
substitute better ones (Demai, III. 6; Hullin, ba).^^ This conduct 
of the mother-in-law may be attributed either to her sense of modesty 
and decorum before the son-in-law or to her intentions to raise the 
dignity of her daughter in the sight of her son-in-law. Ben Sira, 
(quoted in B. Bath, 98b) says : “ I have weighed everything in 

scales and found nothing lighter than bran ; yet lighter than bran is a 
bridegroom who lives in the house of his father-in-law.'’ The 
Rabbis thought that for a man to live wnth his wife’s parents might 
lead to immorality and extravagance in the household (Pes., 113a). 
The Talmud shares in its view% with the general opinion, that a 
mother-in-law is often hard with her daughtor-in-law^ (Gitt., 23b ; 
Yeb., Ii7b). Hence the Rabbis have fixed the law to the effect 
that every one is deemed a trustwwthy witness in the affairs of a 
W'oman (except her mother-in-law^ (Yeb., 117a). The Rabbis were, 
indeed , circumspect in insisting upon a daughter to live in the paren- 
tal house of her husband and in preventing a son to reside with the 
parents of Ids wife (B. Bath., 98b, J. Ned., 39a). 

Wommi as widow. 

Widow, in Classic and Mishnaic Hebrew^ is termed ahnanah^ 
and may be said to bear an aflG.nity with the Assyrian ahnattu ; 
(Delitzsch, in Zimmern’s Babyhnisclie Busspsahmn, 114). Its etymo- 
logy is un(;ertain. Abu Alwalid Merwan Ibii Ganah (the greatest 
Hebrew philologist, 10-11 century) analyses the expression ahnanak^ 
as illem (dumb, or silent) with paragogic n. The widow is silent 
80 far as tlie loss of her husband, who could plead her cause as 

^•Manu remarks : a maternal aunt, the wife of a maternal uncle, a mother- 
in-law, and a paternal aunt must be honoured like the wife of one’s teacher 
(II, 131). 
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^igainst her opponent. Being helpless she is exposed to oppression 
And harsh treatment. Hence she is expressly included in the same 
Biblical laws of benevolence and consideration (Ex. XXIL 21). 
In the history of the world's culture the subject of ‘ widow ' is a 
sad chapter breathing with thoughts concentrated in the tren<l that 
a widow is an ‘ inauspicious ’ creature. In the Hindu Society 
she is addressed with contemptuous expressions (Pandita Rainabai 
13arasawati. Op. Cit. Ch. V). The Hindu law^-giver authorita- 
tively imposes upon a widow " to emaciate her body by living on 
pure flowers, fruit and roots, and not to mention when the husband 
is dead, even the name of another man/ and fiirtlier 'to let her, 
until death, be patient of hardships, self-controlled, anrl chaste 
(Manu, V., 151-158).' In reAvard oi such conduct, a female who 
■controls her thoughts, speech and actions, gains in this life highest 
fame and in the next world a place near her husband (Manu, V, 166). 
The code of Vishnu, which is later than that of Maim, sav^ tliat a 
woman, 'after the death of her husband should either lead a virtu- 
ous life or ascend the funeral jhle of her husband (Vishnu, XXV. 2).’ 
It is probable that the priests pictured heaven in the most beautiful 
colours and the widow ascended the funeral pyre to get to the 
blesseKl place in company Avith her departed husband, Bcstian 
remarks : '' It happened sometimes that men who died unmarried 

were w'edded after death ; w^hereupon their wives burned them- 
selves on the funeral pyre to accompany their husbands' souls 
{Dcr Mensch in der Geschichfe, II. 269).’' We may notice here a 
custom among the ancient Parsees. Kleuker {Zeud Avesla, Vol. 
III^ p. 230) states; An idea stands at the root of the Parsec Safar- 
zan ceremony. For a certain sum a girl is wedded to a boy of 
fifteen or more who died unmarried. The girl is henceforth his 
wife. It is only through children that one gets into lieaveiv. and 
through their good actions the parents easily pass over t lif^ bridge 
‘Chinval.^’^ It is, therefore, considered unlucky to die unmarried, 
and the Persians tried to remedy this state through such a marriage. 
West, in his Eng. translation of Btmchfmh, p. 143 m>f€ (Vol. V of 
Sacred Books of the East, by Max Miiller^ Oxford, 1880) states : “A 

Cf. G. Sale, The Preliminary Discourse to the Koran, Sec. IV fora 
similar idea among the Mahomedans who believe that on the last day all 
mankind will be obliged to pass the straight bridge leading directly into the 
other world. 
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Satar (adopted) wife is when a man over 15 years of age dies childless 
and unmarried, and his relatives provide a maiden with a dowry, 
and marry her to another man ; when half her children belong to- 
the dead man, and half to the living, and she herself is the dead 
man’s wife in the other world.” Tylor, the author of Primitive 
Culture (cited in Klugmami op. cit. p. 47), remarks that in some 
places the wife and the horse of a dead man were led round the 
grave three times. Thereafter nobody was permitted to ride the 
horse ; and the widow was not allowed to remarry {Anfdnge der 
kultur, I, 253). On the other hand Helhvald {Frankreich, p. 24) 
remarks that in many parts in France we have even to-day the 
ancient custom of Charivari. ^ Dalai Lama Sonan Gyatso, who 
spread Tibetan Buddhism in Mongolia, abolished the custom of 
burning or burying the living with the dead husband (Sir Charles 
Bell, The Peo'ple of Tibet, p. 288 ; Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1928). 
The custom for a woman to die with the husband was common to 
the Germans, Indians, Thracians, Goths, Greeks and the Slavs. 
As time })assed on, the cruel ritual vanished, leaving its traces in 
the custom of forbidding widow-remarriage. Paul, the Evan- 
gelist, remarks : ‘ Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate, 

trusteth in God, and continueth in supplications and prayers night 
and day.’ (Tim., V. 5). 

The position of a widow with the Hebrews is not so lamentable. 
Slie is not forced to lead a life solitary and desolate. The Mosaic 
legislation records no prescription for a widow to follow the grave of 
her departed husband ; nor was she compelled to renounce her 
hopes and desires in enjoying the worldly blessings, with which 
Providence has endowed both 7)um and woman alike. The Hebrew 
widow is in no way dei3rived of the privilege of exercising her own 
discretion to choose a new companion in life, and live in peace with 
him. According to Hammurabi, a widow could remarry at her 
discretion. She no longer had to be given in marriage. She was to 
marry the man of her choice (Sec. 172). If a widow, whose children 
were young, had determined to marry again, she could not do so 
without the consent of a law court (Sec. 177). The Jewish W'oman, 

A Charivari, says Bayle, is a mock music given to woman that was- 
married again immediately after the death of her husband (Dictionaire>, 
1735, Vol. II, p. 104). 
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even if she be a minor, becomes on her widowhood sni juris. After 
the father has given his daughter in marriage, he has no power over 
her, except that it is different where the husband dies after a betro- 
thal ('enisin), but before marriage {nissu'in). ^ As the object 
of avowed sympathy, the Jewish law deems the widow as a privi- 
leged person and seeks all just possible means to compensate her for 
the loss of her husband — the natural protector (Deut. XVL 11 and 
14 ; XXIV. 19-21). God is described as one who doth judgment of 
the fatherless, and widow (Deut. X. 4). ‘ A father of tim fatherless, 

and a judge of the widows,' says the Psalmist (68, 6), is God in His 
holy habitation. How a good man discharged his duty to those who 
needed help is ideally described ii\ Job, XXIX. 12-16, where, in 
alluding to a widow the man says : ‘And I caused the wkiow's 
heart to sing for joy.’ At the hearing of cases, the suit of an 
orphan was always heard first ; next, that of a widow in rigid 
observance of an admonition of Prophet Isaiah (I., 17) : “ Judge 

the fatherless, plead for the widow.” {Hoshen Hauiishpat, 15. 2). 

Woman as deserted wife — Hebrew ^Aguna. 

'Agunah, from Heb. ‘agan, akin to Aram, 'agan, means lejtt 
back, or rejmssed. In the Hebrew Scripture the word occurs only 
in Ruth, I. 13, and hence it m hapax lego^nenon, Kimchi remarks 
that the Talmudists used to call a woman having no Imsband 'agunah 
(Sefer ha-Shoraskim), Venice 1548 Col. 340, S, V. 'agah). Later on 
it came to be employed in the sense of a woman tied down to an 
absent husband and prevented from marrying again. 'Aguuah 
may, therefore, be defined as a lawfully married woman wlio cannot 
obtain a bill of divorcement from her absent husband because his 
whereahouts are not known to her, and she has no proofs whether he 
(husband) is living or dead. Her status as a wife remains unchanged. 
She cannot be freed from the bonds of matrimony. She is 
unfortunately placed in the anomalous position of being a wife and 
widow at the same time. Her remarriage, according to the Jewish 
law, is not permissible unless she obtains a bill of divorcement, 

** 'Erusin OY Kiddushin arid NissuHn are two distinct stages in the 
marriage ceremony. 'Erusin or Kiddushin is the ceremony of betrothal or 
acquisition; while nismHn is the ceremony in conducting the bride to the 
bridegroom’s permanent home. ^Erusin or Kidduffhin is the very initiation of 
marriage carrying with it almost all the legal consequences of marriage. 
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which needs the co-operation of the husband, or a certificate of the 
death of the long absent husband. Jewish law knows no procedure, 
analogous to the one in modern times, when in a woman's suit for 
divorce on the grounds of her husband’s desertion, she is granted 
a judicial divorce in the absence of the husband and without his 
consent. According to the Roman law, a wife could marry again 
if the husband was taken captive and did not return within a period 
of five years. (Digest Bk. XLIX. I. XV. Frg. XII. Sec. IV). There 
are, however, in order to alleviate the hardships of the deserted wife 
a few mitigations of the otherwise strict procedure of legal bindings 
in the case of a regular divorce before a matrimonial court. In the 
case of the regular divorce, there need to be a strict formula, the 
signature of two witnesses, the evidence of the bearer of the bill 
of divorcement, and a protest from the husband, if any, towards 
invalidating the bill (Git., 3a, 26b, 33a). In the case of the pro- 
longed absence of the husband, the judicial courts, irrespective of 
the procedure necessitating evidence of two witnesses in matrimo- 
nial cases, allow circumstantial evidence to be admitted for the 
declaration of the death of the husband. These facilities are based 
on presumptions. It is not possible for a witness to resort to deceit 
in matters wliich will soon come to light. The deserted woman 
herself, interested in entering upon a new marriage, w^ould not 
deceive the court by a false declaration for fear of coiiset[iience8 
detrimental to her interests. The law^ distinctively says : A 

woman, whose husband went beyond seas, receives intelligence 
of the death of her husband attested by one witness only, and upon 
that evidence she is married again ; and it happens, that after such 
a remarriage the husband (supposed to be dead) returns, she must 
be separated from both husbands, and must receive divorce of both. 
She loses, with both, her rights to her marriage settlements, main- 
tenance, repayment for the use of usufruetum goods, and must 
restore whatever she received of either husband. On that account 
the offspring of V<^th marriages are deemed bastards. Neither 
husband has a right to her findings or earnings (Yeb., 87b). To 
facilitate the marriage of an 'Aguncih the courts rely on the evidence 
of a single witness. In point of relief to the 'Agunah^ the Talmud 
holds two different views (Yeb,, 25a; Bech,, 46b). One view tends 
i 0 favour extending facilities to the deserted wife ; the other seems 
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to be rigid in the matter of evidence. The key to the solution of 
this contradiction lies in the fact that the proof of the absent 
husband’s death is absolutely necessary in view of the circum- 
stances that wi'ong statements are often made regarding absent 
husbands so as to give warrant for presumption of death. The 
Talmud insists, upon the testimony of persons who witnessed 
either the^ death or the funeral of the deceased, and also upon 
further details of marks of identification because of the difficulties 
in cases of famine, pestilence, fire and other accidents wherein 
masses perish. Similarly in the case of the husband dying on the 
battlefield, the court laid stress on the evidence of his death, whether 
he died at the front, in the hospital or in the prison, and required 
the witness to adduce proofs of unmistakable marks of the identity 
of the deceased by means of his wedding ring, service book, etc. 
It is not enough if the witnesses declare that they had seen him iii 
the most dangerous situation (Yeb., r20a ; J. Yeb., XVI. 2), If 
the husband was known to have fallen into and been drowned in 
a flood of waters the boundaries of which are within tlie reach 
of human vision, the woman was permitted to remarry. On the 
other hand the fact of the boundaries of waters being not within 
the reach of human vision does not furnish sufficient warrant for 
the presumption of the death of the husband, to allow the wife 
to remarry.” (Yeb., 11a ; Dr. Moses Young, The Jeivish Law of 
Theft ^ Philadelphia^ 1929, p. 134). 

Everyone is deemed a trustworthy witness to testify to a 
woman, concerning her husband's demise, except her mother-in-law;, 
the daughter of the latter, her owm rival, her sister-in-law, or her 
husband's daughter. It is likely that these females are suspected 
of bearing ill will (Yeb., 117a). The rigidity of the Tahnudic law as 
regards evidence observed in the beginning “ comes to be mitigated” 
in the end in regard to testimony in general. The statement of a 
messenger before me it was written and bef^e me it was sub- 
scribed” was deemed sufficient, in the case of Agunah in favour 
of the validity of the Get (Letter of Divorce). Whereas in regular 
matrimonial cases everything must be proved by tw^o witnesses ; 
here, in regard to ^Agunah, the testimony of a single witness was 
deemed sufficient. Even the testimony of a woman, or of near rela- 
tives, and of other persons otherwise disallowed by the Rabbinical 
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law, can be admitted as witnesses testifying to a husband’s 
death, Maimonides in his Yad, Gerushim XIII, 29, codifies as 
follows : Let it not seem hard in thy sight that the sages have 
permitted remarriage of the wife upon the testimony of a woman 
or a slave, or an idolater making a statement in ignorance of its 
legal bearing, or upon hearsay or documentary evidence, and 
without cross examination ; for, the Torah insists upon the testi- 
mony of two witnesses and upon the other rules of evidence only 
when the matter cannot be otherwise determined as, for instance, 
to prove murder, or to prove a loan — but where the matter can be 
otherwise determined and the testimony of a witness can be refuted, 
as in the case where he testifies that someone is dead, it is not to be 
presumed that he will bear false witness.” The Rabbis, in relaxing 
the rigidity of the rules of evidence, rely on the Talmudic maxim : 

In order to prevent the eventuality of * widowhood in life the 
Rabbis have made lenient rules for her (as regards testimony to her 
husband’s death. Yeb., 88a).” To prevent cases of wife’s desertion, 
instances have been traced of post-Talmudic Kethubot (marriage 
writs) having clauses for the protection of the wife. A Damascus 
Kethubah of 1706 and a Livorno (Leghorn) one of 1787, treasured in 
the Elkan Adler Collection of MSS., provide that ‘‘he (the husband) 
shall not take a sea voyage or go to a distant land unless he leave 
her a bill of divorcement conditional upon a specified time for his 
return and maintenance, and that he shall not leave her as a result 
of a quarrel for longer than ten consequent days (Epstein, The 
Jewish Marriage Contract, New York, 1927, p. 277).” 

During the last decade the condition of 'Agunah has received 
careful consideration of the learned R. Isaac Elhanan Spector of 
Kowno (in his treatise 'En Isfiak, Kowno, 1888) and of R. Shalom 
Mordecai ha-Kohen of Bezezany and of R. Elijaliu Klatzkin of 
Lublin (in his book D' bar Halacha, huhlbi, 1921).^ Furthermore 
the Jewish journals of Poland and America publish the personal 
biographies and phonographs of missing husbands. Miss L. Hands of 
London points out in her thoughtful essay on So7m Difficnlties which 
beset the Jewess with special reference to her legal position, London, 
1918, that “ Mr. Elkan Adler quotes the experience of R. Isaac 
EHianan Spector of Kowno, who contrived to get the photograph 

” Vide Encychpeedia Judaica, Band I, Berlin, 1928, p. 1070. 

IS 
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of a missing husband identified with a corpse which had been 
recovered from the Thames in London ; but any mistake might 
have placed the kindly judge in a very difficult position.” 

Peeping into the ancient Babylonian civilisation we find Ham- 
murabi codifying that desertion of a wife by her husband might be 
either involuntary or voluntary. In the former is included the case 
of a man taken captive in war. His wife, left at home well provided 
for, was bound to be true to him. She could not enter another 
man's house except on the penalty of death as an adulteress (Sec. 
133). If she was not provided for, she might enter another man’s 
house. There she might bear children. She had, however, to go 
back to her original husband on hisjreturn, and the children followed 
their real father (Sec. 134, 135). In the case of voluntary desertion 
of a wife, the wife might enter another man’s house, if she was left 
unprovided for ; and the rambling husband, on his return, could 
not reclaim his wife (Sec., 136). 

The four schools of Mahommedan Law recognise he rule, 
following Imam Malik, that in the case of a ‘ missing person ’ 
{mafkud) or a Moslem taken captive (it be not known whether 
he IS dead or alive), his death would be presumed on the lapse of 
4 years from the date of his disappearance and aftt^r observing the 
usual probation of 4 months and 10 days prescribed as the period 
of iddat in the case of the husband’s death, his wdfe w^ould be entitled 
to remarry, and her second marriage would be perfectly valid. If 
after such remarriage, the missing person reappears, “ the wife 
would be for him,’’ whilst any children born to her by her second 
husband would belong to the latter (Syed Ameer Ali, Mahommedan 
Law, 5th ed., p, 92 et. seq.), 

Rertmrriage of a Woman [widowed or divorced). 

Remarriage of a divorced woman is incidentally referred 
to in Deut. XXIV. 2. Some Talmudists recommend one to marry, 
as far as possible, a virgin. A woman who wSj twice widowed, if 
both husbands died natural deaths, might not marry again (Ycb., 
64b; Yad, Issurd Btah, XXI. 31; Eben Ha^ezer, 9). R. ‘Akiba raised 
his voice against one marrying a divorced woman or a widow, and 
gave utterance to a pregnant expression : Cook not in a pot which 
thy neighbour has used (Pes., 112a).” In the teeth of his opinion 
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the Talmud also records : When R. J ehudah (the Prince) sent his 
offer to marry the widow of R. Ele'azar b. Simeon (Tanna, 2nd 
Cent.) — a person of varied learning, who combined in himself all noble 
qualities, — ^the widow dismissed it with a refusal, saying that her 
late husband had been superior to him in scholarship and actions/* 
To use the exact words of the Talmud, she said : “ Shall a vessel 
that has been used for a sacred purpose be used for a profane one ? ” 
(B. Metz., 84b ; J. Sab., X. 6). fcauss {opus dt, 578) remarks : 

The South-Slavs consider the marriage of a widow as an insult 
to her deceased husband.” The general trend, however, of the Tal- 
mudic opinion is that the Rabbis have permitted remarriage as 
lying within the precincts of morality, with a Mosaic proviso that a 
man is not permitted to marry his divorced wife who had either, 
married a second time and had become a widow, or had been divorced 
from her second husband {Gilt., 65b ; 56b). Such a remarriage 
was offensive to the moral sense of the Jews who looked upon it 
as an abomination. Nahmanides (1195-1270) in his commentary 
on Deut. XXIV. 1, remarks : “ That this law was intended to prevent 
the immoral practice of exchanging wives” (vide, Michaeli’s Laws of 
Moses^ Vol. II., p. 138, London, 1814). The Mahommedan law 
enjoins (Al-Koran, Sura II. v. 230) that a man is not permitted to 
remarry his divorced wife, unless she is mairied to another husband 
and has been divorced from him. The Hebrews and the Arabs 
both aim at deterring the husband from being hasty in divorcing 
his wife ; yet the Mosaic law, in view of the woman's self-respect, 
ordains that she may not be treated as a milch-cow, bought, sold 
and bought again,” 

The Talmud disallows one, who has committed or is strongly 
suspected of having committed adultery (Ket., 60b) with another 
man’s wife, to marry her in case of her widowhood or divorcement 
from her husband (Sota, 25a). The Rabbis are unanimous in 
their verdict that a divorced woman is absolutely independent to 
accept any hand. She becomes like a widow sui juris, and cannot 
be subject to the potestas of anyone (Kid., 2a). The only condition, 

Dr. M. Mielziner points out, in his learned notes on pp. 43, 61 and 62, 
of his treatise, The Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce, Cincinnati, 0. 1884, 
the similarity of JewishLaw to the ancientRoman,theFrench and thePrussian 
Law. Ftdealso Jewish Encyclopaedia, 'Nevf York and London : Vol. VIII, p. 348 
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imposed upon her by the Talmud, is that a divorced woman is not 
permitted to remarry, or even to be betrothed (by 'erusm^ within 
three months after the date of divorce in order to make sure of 
the paternity of the child, with which she then may be pregnant. 
(Yeb., IV., 10; Yeb., 42a). On similar grounds a widow is prohibit- 
ed from remarrying before the lapse of three months. The 
Rabbis farther hold : ‘‘ A widow or a divorced woman, being 
enceinte, is not permitted to remarry until after her delivery, provid- 
ed also that if one or the other had a suckling, she was not allowed 
to remarry till the lapse of 24 months after the birth of that child 
(Yeb., 42a; Yad, Germhim, XI, 25; Eben Ha’ezer XIII, 3.11). 

Old Woman, 

If one looks into the classic, mediseval and oriental codes of 
laws, he will find to his great surprise a sick man, or an old woman, 
or a cat, or some other animal held up, as boding ill-luck or an evil 
omen, by people meeting them on first going out in the early mom, 
or on returning from Church after a wedding. It is ominous to a 
Cornish miner who turns away in horror when he meets an old woman 
or a rabbit on his way to the pit's mouth (Tyler, Primitive Cidiwe^ 
Vol. I., p. 109). Thus in barbarous states a woman, in herdeclining 
age, came to be lowered m esteem. In Spain all women were 
deemed as useless factors in domestic circles — merely as unbearable 
burdens on the master of the house. There goes among them the 
expression : “ An old woman serves neither the pot nor the lid.” 

An old mother in the house is a fence thereof” (H. Floss , Das Weib 
in der Natur-nnd Volkerkunde, 3rd Aufl. Leipzig, 1891, II. Bd. 555). 
Despite the gloomy colours in which the preacher pictures advanced 
age (Eccles. XIII. 1-5), old age was deemed, by the Hebrews, sacred 
for various reasons among which, infirmities, filial sentiments, love 
for humanity, fear of God and mature experience of worldly life 
appealed to them. It may be said that for reverential regard for 
the aged (Lev. 19. 732) many of the civilised nations of antiquity 
equalled the Hebrews (Deut. 28.50). “ A hoary head is a crown 
of glory which is gained by a righteous life” sounds the note in the 
Wisdom Literature of the Jews (Prov. 16.31). It probably asserts 

“ A ceremony which is the very initiation of marriage and carries withit 
almost all the legal consequences of marriage. 
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th&t old &ge is the reward of right doing and it is righteouness 
or wisdom that bestows long life. Even so pessimist a thinker, as 
Job, ascribes to old age discretion, wisdom and experience 
{Cf. Job. 12. 2; and 30. 7). The Talmud also highly esteems the 
presence of an old woman in the house ; foi one of its proverbs says ; 

An old man in the house is a snare (an obstacle) in the house ; an 
old woman in the house is a treasure in the house '(‘Erac., 19a).” 
An old man is more peevish and helpless than an old woman, 
or as the general proverb goes, “ An old man is a bed of bones ”. The 
old women can render service by performing easy work in the house. 
If they be too feeble, they can at least guard the house and have 
surveillance over the children. Not so the old men who are not 
accustomed to n ork of this kind. In the face of such distinction the 
Talmud, in view of the Mosaic precept “Thou shcdt rue up before 
the fmry head (Lev. XIX. 32),” exhorts the young to reverence the 
aged, though they be broken in mind through physical weakness, 
even as the fragments of the broken tablets of the Decalogue, 
which were deemed worthy of being preserved, along with the 
whole tables of stone, in the Ark (Her., 8b).” 



PARSI VIC EROY AND GO^^RNORS OF KATHIAWAR. 

(By Shapurji Kavasji Hodivala, B.A.) 

The Kisseh'i-Sanjan, \NTitten in about 1600 A.D., is responsible 
to some extent for the WTong belief, that the Parsis first came to 
India sometime after the conquest of Persia by the Arabs. It is 
true that about the end of the seventh century A.D., some Parsi 
refugees arrived in Kathiawar and landed at Sanjan in about 716 
A.D. But it is indisputable that the Parsis lived in the Punjab 
and northern India, and on the western coast in far olden times. 

It is a historial fact, which is well known, that in 510 B.C. 
Darius invaded India, and for the period of about 150 years from 
that date the Pimjab was under the rule of the Parsis. In the 
Sanskrit drama, Mudrarakshasa (written in about the 8th century 
A.D.), it is stated that the Parsis, among others, helped Candra- 
gupta, the founder of the Mauryan dynasty (320 to 290 B.C.) in his 
invasion of northern India. It seems also very likely that Parsi 
architects had a hand in the erection of the Mauryan palaces at 
Pataliputra, after the style of the Persian halls at Persepolis, as we 
gather from the researches of the late Dr. Spooner. 

Persian influence on AsoJca^s inscriptions. 

The emperor Asoka, the grandson of Candragupta, drawing 
his inspiration from the Achsemenian inscriptions, caused several 
inscriptions to be put up in different part/S of his vast empire. At 
the foot of the mountain Gimar in Kathiawar, there was a large 
town named Giri Nagari. We are inclined to believe, that in tliis 
town several Parsis lived in the time of Asoka ; for, on a close com* 
parison of the inscriptions of Asoka with the Achsemenian inscrip- 
tions, we find that the inscriptions at Gimar (and also at Shahbaz- 
gari in the north of India) contain old Persian words freely inserted 
into the Pali text. We shall give a few instances : — 

(1) In the rock edict VI at Gimar, we have the word 
which is Avesta Jcamnaiara=^\ess, Persian 
Behistim inscription 1-13, kanmaibish (instr. form) 
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(2) In the Girnar rock inscription IX, there is a word 

(‘‘in this’*) which is exactly the Avestan aetamhi. 
Here h shows the Iranian influence. 

(3) In the Girnar rock inscription VI, we have ^ (“ here,’" 

“ in this word”). This is exactly the Avestan idha 
the Sanskrit form being • 

(4) In the same inscription, Asoka says in Pali, ta rmyd 

evam katam'\ ( “ so it was done by me”). This is 
almost the same as in Darius’ inscription IV. 8, im tya 
rmna kratam (“this is that which I did”). 

(5) In the Shahbazgari inscription XIII we read — 

in the inscriptions at other places the reading is 
Now in Sanskrit means “ writing,” but 
means “ light”, “ torch”, which is quite a different 
word. In the Behistun inscription IV. 8, there is the 
word dipii meaning “ writing.” Further we read 
in Pali 3T% ( m which is almost 

exactly parallel to Behistim IV. 8, imam dipim 
nipishta (“ this writing is written”). The word nipishta 
is clearly Iranian, 

Persian Viceroy Tushdspa, 

The kingdom of the great emperor Asoka spread from Persia 
to Burma and from Kashmir to Mysore. For good governance he 
appointed viceroys in different parts of his empire. These were 
mostly of the royal family, and only very rarely outsiders were 
appointed. Tushdspa, a Persian, who had received the title of 
Raja, with which only Kumaras of the royal family were honoured, 
was such a viceroy of Kathiawar under As'oka, as we find from 
an inscription of Rudradaman (143-158 A. D.) on a bridge near 
Gimar at Junagatjha. Therein it is stated that owing to a heavy 
storm and copious down-pour of rains, the lake Sudarshana at the 
foot of the mountain Gimar had a great portion of its embank- 
ment destroyed. It is said about this lake that : — 

^ 
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The Vaishya Pushyagapta, the brother-in-law of the Maur- 
yan King Candragupta, had caused (it) to be constructed. It had 
been adorned with conduits under the superintendence of that 
Yavana r&ja Tushaspa of the Maurya, Asoka, with the conduits 
made by him and the construction of which was worthy of a King 

It may be noted here that in later times the word yavana came 
to mean a “foreigner” generally (See E. J. Rapson's Ancient 
India,” p. 86). Further the very name Tushdspa is Persian. 

In his book named “ Asoka,” Mr. R. Mookerji says : — ** The 
viceroyalties were generally reserved for the princes called Kumftras 

and Aryaputras Sometimes we find local chiefs appointed as 

viceroys. Thus Pushyagupta the Vaisya was Candragupta’s 
viceroy {rdshtriya) of the western provinces with Gimar as head- 
quarters, which under Asoka came under another viceroy named 
Raja Tushaspa, the Persian.” (p. 51). 

Parsi Governor of Girnar, 

Continuing the story of the destruction of the embankment of 
the lake Sudar&na, the inscription states that several engineers, 
ministers and others lost heart on account of the enormous gap, 

but that 

“ the work was earned out by the minister Suvishakha, sou of 
Kulaipa, a Pahlava.” Further up one of his attributes is 
(“one who govcins weir'). So far back as 1862 A.D. 
Dr. Bhau Daji pointed out that Suvishdkha was a Sanskrit adapta- 
tion of the Persian name Siyavakhsha, and that he was a governor of 
Anarta and Saurashtra (Kathiawar). (See B. B. R. A. S. Journal, 
Vol. II., p. 114. Also Bom. Gaz. Vol. XIII, part I, p. 443 ; 
part II, p. 414). 

Persian sway in the Punjab, 

To trace the events chronologically, we briefly refer here to 
the Persian province of the Punjab under the Emperor Mithridates I 
in about 138 B. C., and subsequently. In course of time the hold 
of the Persian empire slackened, and one of the chiefs, Moa| or 
Moga, became independent in the Punjab. Afterwards Azes establi* 
shed a dynasty at Taxila in 90 B.C. Azes was succeeded by his 
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mn Aziliees or Ayilisha ('* AirisW’) in 40 B.C, Then came the 
great Gondophares (“ Gadman-Farra’" or Hvarena who ruled 
from 20 A.D. to 60 A.D. His authority extended over Arachosia 
Seistan and the valley of the lower Indus. Lastly came Abdagases, 
In the latter part of the 1st century A.D. , the author of the Periplus 
found the valley of the lower Indus under the rule of the Parthian 
chiefs. 

Two more Parsi Governors of Kathiawar, 

Prof, Jarle Cliarpentier of the Upsala University wrote a short 
paper on Two Indian Names” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of October 1928, in which he stated that Parnadatta, 
mentioned in a Sanskrit inscription of Gimar mountain at Juna- 
gadh (dated 455, 456 A. D.), was a governor of Junagadh in the time 
of the emperor Skandagupta. That inscription glorified the deeds 
of Parmdatta and his son Cakrapalita (See Dr. J. F. Fleet’s Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. III. pp. 56-65). It is stated therein 
that once again the lake Sudar^ana gave trouble owing to breaches 
in its embankments consequent upon heavy rains. Prof. Char- 
pentier's researches have led him to the conclusion that Parnadatta 
could not be a Hindu name. He says : — 

‘‘ The names beginning with Parna are few and far 
between. Hilka know^s only this name ParMdatta, but in 
the St. Petersburg Dictionary there are besides at least 
Parnavalka, meaning possessing a garb of leaves’ , and Parnada 
a very apt name of an old sage, who subsisted on the meagre 
fare of leaves. But Parnadatta suggests absolutely nothing 
in the way of a suitable meaning. Because of this I should 
venture to suggest that Parnadatta is simply an Indianiza- 
tion of an Iranian name Famadata, which would of course 
represent an old Iranian Xvarenod&ta ‘created by majesty,’ 
a name of the same tjrpe as Ahuradata, Mithridates, etc. 
If such a suggestion be probable — and I can scarcely see why 
not — it would at least tell us that the Governor of Kathiavrar, 
about 450 A.D. , by name Par^datta was in reality an Iranian 
who served under the Indian monarch Skandagupta,” 

Now in the said inscription it is further stated that by the 
recommendation of Parnadatta, his son Cakrapalita succeeded him 
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as the governor of Kathiawar. It was this Cakrapftlita, who 
undergoing considerable trouble, became successful in repairing 
the lake. It is easy to see that the first part of the name Chakra- 
p&lita may be chakhra in Avesta, meaning ‘ the wheel or wheel of 
sovereignty’ (Cf. Yasht 13, 89; 10, 76), and palitam^y be 
another form of pdla, ‘protected’, as in the name Adar- 
pftta. Therefore Cakrapalita may well be an Indian form of the 
Persian name. But the latter portion of Dr. Fleet's translation 
of the inscription leads one to suspect, that the said Cakrap&lita 
might mi be a Zoroastrian ; for it is stated that Cakrapalita was a 
worshipper of Govind and had built a temple for the deity. So far 
as the temple is concerned, it might be that Chakrap&lita rendered 
his services as an engineer or that he paid money for the construc- 
tion. It does not follow that he was a Hindu, if he did these acts. 
As to Cakrapalita being a worshipper of Govind, the fact is very 
doubtful. Important names and words have been effaced from the 
inscription on account of natural causes. It is highly probable 
that the name effaced was that of Skandagiipta's son — ^not Farna- 
datta’s son, as appears from Dr. Fleet's rendering. In that case, 
all suspicion about the religious belief of Cakrapalita disappears. 

Par sis in large numbers in Kathiawar. 

We have seen that in the middle of the 5th century AfD., a 
Parsi and his son had become governors of Kathiawar. It is but 
fair to assume that the selection must have been made from the 
best of the Parsis, who must have been residing in large numbers 
on the western coast of India. That assumption is somewhat 
corroborated by the evidence, wliich has come down to us, which we 
briefly summarize here. 

In the Raghu-vaih^ (IV.Glff) tlie well known poet Kalid&sa 
(who is supposed to have lived in the 6th century A.D.) says about 
Raghu, the great grandfather of Rama that 

Thence he set out by an inland route to conquer the Parsis.” 
Further up it is stated that m I 

could not bear (to see) the colour (produced) by wine on the 
lotus-like faces of the foreign women”. 
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Further * tumultuous battle 

took place between him and the westerns, who had a cavalry as 
their army”. 

Further • “He 

covered the earth with their bearded heads severed by his 
Bhalla arrows.” 

We thus see that a battle was fought with the Parsis, who 
had put on beards and had women with pretty faces, which became 
reddish when they dranlc wines. Much ingenuity has been spent 
to identify this event, which scholars thought was contemporaneous 
with the life-time of Kalidasa. Prof. Pathak thought that this 
was the conquest of the King Ya^odhannan (A.D. 490-550) 

into Kathiawar. Mr. Maiimohandas Chakravati identified the 
event with the conquest of Skandagupta in the reign of the Persian 
King Piruz (A.D. 457-484). The White Huns helped Piruz against 
his brother in securing the throne of Persia, but afterwards he 
fought with them and was killed in the battle. The White Huns 
overran the territories of the Persians, which included the frontier 
of India. Dr. Hoemle rejects this theory, because Piruz had lost 
onlv Gandhar, and not the country on the direct frontiers. Accord- 
ing to him the Persian King was Kobad, who with the help of 
the Huns removed his brother Jamaspa from the throne (A.D. 
499). The Huns fought with the Indian King Yasodharman. 
They were assisted by Kobad, who lost Sindh and some eastern 
provinces. This is the loss referred to by Kalidasa, when he speaks 
of the defeat of the Parasikas. 

Our opinion is that this was a conquest of Anarta and Saurash- 
tra {t.e. Kathiawar), a Pars! colony on the western coast of 
India. After the conquest of Ceylon, Raghu proceeded to fight 
with the Parsis of Kathiawar. Water would be a shorter routes 
but he preferred to go by land. In a previous verse : 

(western chiefs) have been referred to as paying tributes. In 
one of the verses quoted above, the Parsis are referred to as 
(western people). Evidently the Pafc&tyas and the Apar^ntas 
were the people residing on the western coast of India, 
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Evidence of a Pr&krit poem. 

We come across much better evidence elsewhere. Rao Bahadur 
Shankar Fandurang Pandit edited a Prakrit work named 
Gavdavdho (Sk. jfi'sajvr ;) “ Slaughter of the king of northern 
Bengal”). This poem was written by Vjtkpati in praise of the King 
Ya^varma of Eanoj (about 695A.D.). One Harip&la has rendered 
it into Saliskrit with notes. It is stated in that poem that after 
the rains, Ya^ovarma went to the Vindhya mountain. He fought 
with the Gauda king, and afterwards with the King of Bengal. 
Then he proceeded to the Sahyadri mountains. Afterwards he went 
to conquer the country of Vili, the great Monkey Emperor on the 
western coast. Subsequently he fought with the Parsis, and 
slaughtered them. Then he proceeded to the banks of the Narmadft 
and thence to Marwar. This is sufficient to prove that the Parsis 
lived on the south of the Narmada in large numbers at the end of 
the 7th century A.D. The description of the great battle with 
the Parsis is given in the verses 431-439 of the book. The last 
verse runs thus : — 

[ Sanskrit rlFT 

^ (I ) 

Translaiioii . — “ Thus for a long time the emperor of the world 
(Ya^ovarma) made a great, tumultuous and hard-fought battle 
with the Parsis until he became victorious.’’ 

Eao Bahadur Pandit states that “the Parasikas occupying some 
part of Kathiawar or Sind, were conquered by YasovarmA. When 
the blood ran to their faces, it appeared blue (Intro, p. 104). 

On p. 27 Pandit says : — “ YaiovamiA then marches upon the 
Parasikas and conquers them after a very long and hard-fought 
battle, in which many of his enemies were slain.” 

It appears from the facts stated above that the Parsis had 
established a small kingdom, or were, at any rate, a very powerful 
race on the western coast of India. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that after the Arab conquest of Persia, bands of Parsi refugees 
turned their attention to proceed to India. 
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One point more. There is a rock inscription at Ptahladpni, 
a village near Dh&n&por on the Ganges, which is noted by Dr. 
Meet in his Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, p. 250. . 
Therein we find a reference to : “ protector 

of the army of Pirthivas.” Dr. Meet and Dr. Oldhosen are agreed 
that these people were the descendants of theParthians or Persians 
residing in northern India. They were probably the descendants 
of the Persians, who had fought for Candragupta in the 4th century 

K n 



SOCIAL LIFE IN 1804 & 1929 AMONGST MUSLIMS IN 

BOMBAY. 


By F. B. Tyabji. 

Facts relating to social life are shy and unobtruding; and 
unless one has opportunely collected and stored in memory a fact 
here and a hint there from the most unlooked for sources of infor- 
mation, there is little chance of gathering materials for an 
informing paper on the conditions of social life in 1804 and 1929, 
in the course of a few weeks of hectic search. I have therefore 
acceded to the request of contributing this paper (however grateful 
the compliment may be) with great diffidence, and in the hope 
that the efforts of others may make up for my deficiencies. 

Social life is an expression to which we are able to assign a 
sufficiently clear meaning in our days, even though we may not 
be able to attain the accuracy demanded by mathematicians. 
Such divisions of human activities, however, as social and political, 
are, in a sense, foreign to societies having an origin such as that 
of the Mussulmans ; or perhaps I shall express myself more correctly 
if I say that considerations affecting such different aspects of human 
activity have all a common foundation under Islam. Islam is a 
religion which purports— and perhaps all ancient religions are alike 
in this respect — to guide all human activity and all human aspira- 
tions. It originated as an emphatic protest against — as a revulsion 
from— Arab life about the beginning of the 7th century of the Chris- 
tian era. Its attack was directed in three main directions : against 
the grossly superstitious idolatry of the Arabs, against their utter 
failure to concede any rights to women, orphans, and the weak in 
general, and against the unsatisfactory family life of the Arabs. 

Modern notions would admit idolatry alone within the pro- 
vince of religion ; rights of women and orphans are matters which, 
whether because they have been acquiring greater importance 
under the evolution of society, or becoming more specialized, are 
considered and decided upon by persons who may have no authority 
or power to deal with religious questions. It is not, however, denied 
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that all phases of human activity act and react upon themselves. 
The reforms effected by Islam would have been impossible without 
an attempt to reform the life of the Arabs in social matters ; those 
reforms comprehended a transformation of the entire life and 
ideals of the proselytes. 

The result of this common origin for most of the institutions 
of the Muslims in their present forms, has been that their social life 
is inextricably joined to the religious tenets of Islam ; and the 
position of women, the proper sphere of their activities, their 
political rights, the education they should have, the functions that 
must be fulfilled by them in the family, all fall within the 
exposition of Islamic law and rules of conduct. 

Attention may, therefore, be well given in this paper to the posi- 
tion and activities of women, before any other subject is touched. 

The question of the emancipation of women has been much 
before our minds recently, not only in the form in which it has 
shaken the foundations of society in England, with the demands 
formulated by women themselves, and the new situations created by 
the activities of women in the great war, but by the spectacular and 
tragic events in Turkey and Afghanistan. It cannot be overlooked 
that if King Amanullah’s reign had not come to such an untimely 
end, the advancement and emancipation of women would have had 
a great and lasting impetus amongst Muslims in India as well as 
other parts of the world. 

Moreover, Bombay has been the origin of the movement for 
making women give up the pardah, and for bringing them out into 
the world, so that they may take their full share in human activi- 
ties — ^human pleasures, as well as human responsibilities. Bombay’s 
pre-eminence in this respect is well recognized, though within the 
last few years several other towns in India, for instance Lahore 
in the North, and Hyderabad in the Deccan, have become centres 
of emancipation for Muslim women ; and it may be that Bombay 
may have to learn not a little from such centres. 

In any case we may say that in Bombay no man who wishes the 
ladies of his family to come out of strict pardah will meet with any 
insuperable difficulties, or will have to face a current of public 
opinion disapproving such advanced action, except possibly from 
the narrow circles of his own immediate surroundings. 
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If we turn to 1804 we shall find Bombay still a very undeveloped 
town, but with large possibilities, attracting to itself an influx of 
enterprising traders from all directions, even from the West, on 
which side it is bounded by the sea. Confining ourselves to Muslims, 
we find the Khojas, the Memons, the Bohras, the Konkani Mussul* 
mans, Arab and Persian traders, all streaming towards Bombay, 
many content^ to make it their permanent home, others making it 
merely a stepping stone for striding aw’ay into still more distant 
parts, as Zanzibar or Johannesburg, Singapore, Shanghai, Hongkong 
or Kobe. The early history of any leading and enterprising 
Mussulman family now established in Bombay will unfold to our 
sight the figure of an adventurous pioneer emigrating to Bombay, 
or occasionally a family or larger group shifting together, so as 
to take up a position on the crest of the rising tide. The result 
on the new society that was being formed is intensely interesting. 
Each family contains within itself all the vicissitudes that give life 
to a romance. 

I will confine myself below to such facts as are known from my 
personal knowledge. This might occasionally make my statements 
appear too intimate ; but if that will tend to narrow the outlook, 
I hope a greater reality and accuracy vdU. be sufficient recompense. 

Such a migratory movement, as I have mentioned, may obviously 
help an emancipation from the trammels and the traditions of the 
original environment ; and it may seem that a loosening of the 
religious ties may result. Actual events, however show that while 
a greater degree of liberty is attained by being to some extent 
isolated and free from the pressure of long-continued customs^ 
observed by the whole surrounding society with religious scrupu- 
losity, yet, on the other hand, the inherent religious cravings of the 
human mind obtain a fresh impetus in new surroundings. Many 
of those who had left their homes with no other purpose but ta 
make their fortunes, have felt in new environments a call of a 
more spiritual nature. The hold that Islam had exercised over 
their minds, thus became not less, but more firm, while it was 
sublimated by a higher sense of individual responsibility ; the 
necessity lor thinking out the great problems of life for themselves 
became more urgent as the usual substitutes for it were removed. 
It is accordingly found that the Mussulmans who had migrated to 
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Bombay, began to feel, as others have felt, on finding l^t they must 
be guides unto themselves : that they must serve religion more 
strictly than when they were lulled to security, and had perhaps a 
less acute sense of personal responsibility. 

The material results of such stirrings of inquietude are the 
cases in the law Courts which have resulted in, or were preceded by, 
religious upheavals, such as those which split up the Khojas into the 
followers of the Aga Kian, the Ithna Asharis and the Sunni Khojas. 
Similarly a branch of the Memons who were content so long to be 
governed by the Hindu family law have now provided themselves 
with legislation which enables them to bring themselves under the 
rule of the Islamic law of succession. Testimony is also borne by 
the fact that the Quran and its commentaries and the traditions 
are now read not only by those members of these commu- 
nities who consider themselves specially devoted to research in 
religion. The sacred books of Islam have now been translated into 
Gujarati and other vernaculars, and the Khojas no more confine 
themselves to their later religious books which had their origin in 
India, and which had till the 'eighties stood for them as their 
sacred scripture. 

The attitude of the Khoja community towards pardah furnishes 
an extremely interesting illustration of the point immediately under 
consideration. Just as the Khojas had stopped short of adopting 
the Islamic law of succession and continued to be governed in 
many respects by the Hindu law, so they had not adopted pardah. 
and the ladies of the best Khoja families used to be seen walking 
about Warden Koad at a time when pardah had not been 
renounced openly by the other Muslim communities. When the 
awakening to Islam amongst the Khojas which has just been 
referred to came, many Khoja ladies considered it improper 
not to observe pardah. 

At the same time my father, BadruddinTyabji, was strenuously 
trying to induce Mussulmans to recognise that pardah was not a 
part of Islam, and that Mussulmans could not expect to advance on 
modern lines, until the women gave up this retarding custom. 
My father had taken up this attitude from the time, when, in 1867, 
he had returned from England, after having been called to the 
Bar : the first Indian Barrister on our side of India, and the second 
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by a few months in all India. He had few supporters in his views ; 
he had to contend not only against the very orthodox who threat- 
ened to excommunicate all who failed to acknowledge pardah as a 
part of religion. Even the liberal-minded members of the community 
contemplated with dismay the results of allowing women to move 
about with anything approaching the freedom that European 
women were allowed even in those days. However, by the 'eighties 
my father had a small number of followers, but none that did 
not belong to his own family. It was only in 1904 that my father 
threw out a public challenge to the pardah system. Then in his 
Presidential address at the All India Muslim Educational Conference 
he declared that Islam, as a religion, did not require the observation 
of any such seclusion on the part ol women as was observed in our 
times in India. This declaration was vehemently attacked ; and those 
who were permanently associated with the Muslim Educational 
Conference repudiated on the part of the Conference any partici- 
pation in these views, which they courteously said were those of the 
President and not of the Conference. 

During the ’sixties, ’seventies and ’eighties, therefore, though 
my father’s views were well known, there was no Muslim family 
that, while professing strict Islam, declared itself free from the res- 
trictions of pardah. I remember amusing effects of this condition 
of affairs. My mother would say that the ladies of the leading Khoja 
families complained to her that the gentlemen insisted upon the 
ladies adopting pardah because they saw ladies of the Tyabji family 
observing it — even though in a much less strict manner than the 
majority of the Muslims. My father would complain that, in this 
manner, his family, instead of showing the way towards the advance- 
ment which he had so much at heart, was actually becoming 
responsible for a retrogressive movement. He would, therefore, 
urge my mother to be bolder in facing the opposition against the 
new movement. But with all his efforts the progress was slow. 
He had good allies in the late Mr. Abdulla Dharamsi and the first 
Sir Currimbhai Ebrahim. But these were Khojas. The other 
Mussulmans were bitterly opposed to him. Even Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan did not share these views, any more than he shared my 
father’s views about the line that Mussulmans should take up in 
politics. 
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Progress was found most practicable by my fother if pardah 
was relaxed wherever its inconvenience began to be felt. It 
being assumed tbat women must, in the natural course of 
events, be better brought up than heretofore, better instructed and 
educated, and better cared for, since pardah interfered mth their 
obtaining teachers, it was to be slackened : it was not to prevent 
women obtaining medical advice, but men doctors were to be called 
in : it was not to come in the way of their taking exercise or breathing 
fresh air : it was not to be insisted upon on occasions when such 
insistence indicated a low opinion of womanhood and betrayed a 
fear that liberty must necessarily lead to licence. 

Probabty one reason for the slowness of i^rogress lay in the 
fact that in such matters we have to reckon not by years, but by 
generations. It was only when a generation of women grew up which 
had inbibed these feelings and aspirations from childhood, and which 
did not feel weighed down by early associations and sentiments 
that these ideas could operate in full force. 

It is interesting to remark here that Farsi women had also be- 
come saddled with the pardah by the beginning of the last century. 
They, however, threw it off much more rapidly than the Muslims ; 
and our apparent progress was so slow that our Parsi friends often 
doubted the sincerity of Muslim effort for the emancipation of 
women, and expressed their doubts to us half humorously, half in 
earnest. The main reason for slow progress in this respect amongst 
Muslims is their religious associations. These were absent amongst 
the Parsis. But it would be wrong not to express admiration at 
the courage and devotion to progress displayed by the Parsi 
families (notably the family of Mr. Manekji Cursetji) who were 
the pioneers of reform in this matter. Their example and advice 
was a source of great encouragement to the Muslims. Indeed 
the first public defiance of pardah was bidden by Lady Hydari 
( Nee Miss Najrnuddin Tyabji) only about 30 years ago, at an at 
home held at the late Mr. Jamsetji Tata’s house. 

The Parsis were, of course, not the only non- Muslim community 
who gave such assistance to the movement for the emancipation 
of women. My memory does not go back earlier, but the names 
of Lady Reay (while Lord Reay was Governor of Bombay, and 
afterwards) with her able and charming coadjutrix, Lady Scott 
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(wife of Sir John Scott who was a J udge of the High Court of Bombay 
and afterwards Legal Adviser at Cairo and Judge Advocate-General 
at the India House, long before the late Chief Justice Sir Basil 
Scott became Advocate-General of Bombay), of Miss Manning, 
Mrs, and Miss Fawcett, and many others — especially those who 
founded the Bombay Ladies’ Branch of the National Indian 
Association — are connected with many little unremembered acts 
of kindness and of love, by which guidance and support was given 
to the first efforts of Muslim ladies to move out of their homes, 
and take an interest in the “ things that in the great world be.” 
These ladies not only entertained Muslim girls at parties, but 
literally took them by the hand : .they acted as companions and 
guides in shopping, and as sisterly advisers about dressmaking diflBi* 
culties. Occasionally, a full day's hospitality would serve as an 
introduction to the intimacies of English homes, and the social 
ideas in which English ladies were brought up. 

It is impossible to contemplate the changes in the activities 
and aspirations of women which have been indicated, and to fail 
to see that men must have changed even more drastically than 
women. For all these changes were brought about not only with 
the consent of the men, but at their earnest entreaties. 

Some of the paintings of early Bombay, that are hung in the 
galleries of the Prince of Wales Museum in Bombay vividly show 
how completely the surface of the City of Bombay has altered 
since 1804. The costumes of the men who are represented, their 
methods of doing business, palanquins as means of locomotion, 
all seem to take us to a world altogether different from that in 
which we move. We must think of the Muslim society in Bombay 
in 1804 as consisting mainly of groups of traders, the Khojas, 
the Memons, the Bohras, the Arabs and Moguls — all living in this 
growing City more like sojourners than as permanent residents, 
all forming little coteries and cliques of their own and discouraging 
outside influence on themselves. Each group had as a rule its own 
residential locality, ‘ mohalla', where there were small and crowded 
shops, with living apartments above or behind the rooms in which 
business was being carried on. The women were confined to their 
own apartments, absorbed in household duties, in complete contrast 
to the advanced ladies of 1929, who belong to clubs and gymkhanas^ 
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who work on committees with men, or without men, who take part 
in Conferences where women from all parts of India congregate, 
who organise charitable entertainments and fancy fetes, who super- 
vise the working of educational institutions and charitable homes, 
who lead processions or preside over political movements. 

By about the middle of the last century a change in the grega- 
rious habits above referred to becomes noticeable. A great number 
of Muslim (and other Indian) merchants had by then acquired 
properties on the outskirts of old Bombay, often with bungalows 
which the European sojourners had originally built for themselves. 
The two ‘‘hills’' of Bombay were sparsely dotted over with such 
bungalows, many of them built by Europeans, and sold when their 
owners left the shores of India. Before we reach the 'eighties, we 
find that most of the bungalows had passed to the ownership 
of Indians ; but more often than not the bungalows continued to 
be occupied on rent by Europeans. The Indian owner looked upon 
these houses as places where on retirement he might pass a few years 
of rest and quiet, not thinking it possible from these “ suburbs 
to be engaged in the active pursuits of business. Nor will this 
feeling app<*ar strange when it is remembered that before the days 
of the motor it was necessary to drive for 35 or 40 minutes before a 
person living on the “ hills” could get to “ town.'’ 

But a change in this respect also came at least 20 years before 
motors took the place of horse carriages, and now it seems strange 
to think that the chief residential houses on Malabar and Cumballa 
Hill should have been owned by Europeans, or occupied, not by their 
owners, but by tenants. In the early days each house was surround- 
ed by spacious grounds, and many persons must still remember 
the grievance that was felt on each sub-division of the grounds 
surrounding the bungalows, “ compounds” as they used to be 
called — a word that is now going out of use, but is an interesting 
relic of the Portuguese in Bombay. 

Bombay at the present day is not undistinguished in regard 
to its achievements on the race-course and the cricket field. Cricket, 
tennis and golf have all come into vogue during the last third 
of the 19th century. Till about 50 years ago many school-children 
were ignorant of the name of cricket, and tennis and golf both 
came much later. Open spaces were not so scarce in those days as 
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now, and it was no uncommon sight to see the old Indian games 
of ata-pata, gilli-danda, and above all kite flying, patronized with 
great enthusiasm. 

The history of the European sports, so far as Bombay Mussul- 
mans are concerned, can probably be completely covered if we 
go to the Islam Gymkhana, and trace its origin back to a small 
but notable club, known as the Islam Cricket Club, whose heroes 
were Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, Ali, Shuffi and Hadi Tyabji. These 
names were of frequent occurrence in the accounts of sport till not 
so very long ago. Tennis was first played amongst the Mussulmans 
in Bombay at my father’s house. This was in 1887. 

Riders can no more be seen on the Kennedy Sea Face as they 
used to be seen 40 years ago. The Oval too used to be full of 
riders ; and there was even a Rotten Row of Bombay. 

About the race course I must admit to great ignorance ; but 
I remember the days when children were driven in phaetons 
which stood round the race-course, and from which the races 
could be watched. 

In the pursuit of all these activities, in the old days, the costumes 
of all the Indian inhabitants of Bomba y, Muslims as well as others, 
were much more heterogeneous than the increasing adoption of the 
European style permits in our days. Redoubtable Parsi Cricket 
players used to play in their long shirts known as sadras. Riders 
could be seen in all kinds of costumes, and it was generally easy 
to tell from his dress to what particular community any strange 
visitor belonged. A new movement towards our own ways of 
dressing is now perceptible as the result of the encouragement of 
home industries. 

The change in the formal education which is given to the young, 
is, it is needless to say, as marked as the change in the costumes, 
habits and general outlook of the adults. In the early years 
of the last century the children of Muslims would start, in their 
educational career by being taught to read the Quran in Arabic. 
This instruction would be given either by the parents or a grown 
up sister or brother, or if no member or connection of the family was 
available, by a salaried teacher. Schools were naturally more often 
available for boys than girls. At a very early age, children of both 
sexes might be instructed together. It was, however, considered 
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improper, amongst the more strict-minded people, for girls over 10 
or 1 1 years to play with boys or even to sit together with boys for 
lessons. When Municipal and similar schools came into being, the 
Quran class was still the first division in which children were placed. 
Some children may join the school after having read the Quran at 
home. In the case of very few indeed would the teaching of Urdu 
or other language be given precedence in point of time to the 
‘‘ Khatam” (one complete reading) of the Quran. This course, 
no doubt, prevented an intelligent interest being evinced in religious 
or quasi -religious instruction at the start ; and in the case of some the 
early associations of the study of the Quran under unsympathetic 
teachers, or in uncongenial conditions might cause a lasting distaste 
for religious studies. Others, who more happily escaped from such 
unpleasant associations, benefited by the sense of reverence 
being early awakened and formed into an instinct, before the shades 
of the prison house had begun to close upon the growing boy or girl. 

The education ol girls ceased at a very early age, as they were 
soon made to observe pardah, and there were few arrangements in 
early days for education within the pardah, though there did 
occasionally arise women who were themselves fond of learning, 
and had, long beyond the usual school-going age, continued their 
own education, either teaching themselves, or getting the chance 
assistance of those who were more favoured in regard to sex or 
opportunities. Such women occasionaUy formed little centres of 
culture for girls and women ; they might even practise the profession 
of teachers, going from house to house to impart knowledge to girls 
or young women who would otherwise have considered their literary 
education completed. But except for such fortunate means of 
prolonging education, girls were at a very early age required to 

attend to household duties, and marriage generally followed at the age 

of 12 to 15. In any case the course of formal education was 
definite and rigid. Reading, witing and arithmetic were taught. 
Most boys and girls learnt arithmetic on the Gujarati system, which 
is admirable, but which may not suit minds less mathematical than 
of the people amongst whom the system has been evolved. Under 
this system the multiplication tables vrere taught not only upto 
12, or 16, but upto 40 or a larger integral figure, and the 
multiplication tables of fractions, and of integers and fractions 
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added together, had also to be learnt by heart. I shall hurry 
away from the glimpse of terror that these particulars call up. 

When the University was started, education, considered as a 
luxury, was given a more definite goal than before. The Mussulmans 
in Bombay were mainly drawn from classes who for generations 
had been in trade, whose eye was always to business, to whom 
education meant preparation for being able to conduct their business 
with greater alacrity and efficiency. He that urged the wealthy 
Mussulmans to educate their children had to contend with a stock 
question : ‘‘ Why, Badruddin Sahib, should I send my son to 
school ? I have much wealth and my son need not work for his 
living.'’ 

Gradually, however, the idea gained ground that education may 
open new vistas in the prospects of life, which did not lead to the 
production of wealth, but which still provided ‘‘ common pleasures, 
to walk abroad and recreate yourselves.” Far-sighted persons 
were not absent from amongst the Muslims to recognize the advan- 
tage even of sending out young men to England for getting qualified 
for the learned professions. Bombay can make the proud claim 
of having sent out the first Indian to be educated in England. An 
interesting relic of this is furnished by the following excerpts : 

” Morning Advertiser, Friday, November 26th 1858 : — 

‘‘ Court of Queen’s Bench, November 25th : (Sittings in 
Banco, at Westminster, before the Lord Chief Justice Campbell, 
Mr. Justice Wightman, and Mr. Justice Erie.) 

** The novel and interesting incident of swearing in a Mahomedan 
as an English attorney took place in this Court, where Comroodeen 
Tyabjee, a young gentleman who having a turn for British law and 
who had fully served his articles to an attorney and passed his exami- 
nation, presented himself to go through the necessary process. As 
some difficulty arose as to the oaths to be taken, Mr. Justice Cromp- 
ton (who presided in the Bail Court) referred the applicant to the 
Full Court.” The difficulty was that originally the oaths were meant 
only for Christians ; a special Act of Parliament had provided for 
Jews taking the oaths, but no case had arisen when a non-ckris- 
tian, other than a Jew, had presented himself for taking the oath. 

The application aroused the interest of Punch, which referredf 
to it in its issue of the 4th of Dec. 1858 under the heading “ March 
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of Rationality/’ and stated the result of the incident with a succinct- 
ness that is only equalled by the other quality for which that 
journal is best known ; ‘‘We are happy to add that the enlightened 
decision of Lord Campbell and his brethren did away with the last 
fragment of the absurdity that affected to see a Christian in an 
attorney.” 

Those who are interested in the legal aspect of the matter will 
find a report of the case in the 28th Law Journal Reports, New 
Series, Queen’s Bench, p. 22, where my uncle’s name is spelt 
Comroodan Tyabjee. I believe the other law reports are not so 
inaccurate. 

There were no Indian Barristers till some eight or nine years 
after Mr. Cumruddin Tyabji was qualified as a solicitor. The 
first Indian Barrister was, I believe, Mr. Chose from Bengal, and my 
father followed him within a short time as the first Indian from the 
Western Presidency and the first Mussulman in India. The first 
Muslim to enter the Indian Civil Service was also from Bombay, — 
Mohsin Badruddin Tyabji who came out in 1887. Similarly the first 
Muslims to enter the Public Works Department and the Finance 
Department, were all from Bombay, and closely related. They 
have all passed away except Sir Alcbar Hydari, now Finance 
Minister of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions. 

The number of Muslims who went to England for purposes 
of education has steadily increased, and in our days a large 
proportion of the Muslims who have entered the professions or risen 
to eminence in commerce or public life, have completed their 
education by a stay in Europe for some years. 

As may be surmised, when young men spent a large number of 
their most impressionable years in Europe, they came back with 
altered views on most matters, and not the least on social subjects. 
Domestic ways and manners consequently changed a great deal 
during this century and a quarter, and the changes had the tendency 
to draw the different sects of Mussulmans nearer to each other. At 
the same time they discarded what was considered obnoxious 
to progress, though too often the good in what was old was 
sacrificed at the shrine of the rising sun : it must be admitted that 
the sun was seen to rise in the West. 
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The customs and ways relating to marriage have accordingly 
altered perhaps in every detail. A Mussulman is permitted by the 
letter of his religious law (\Ndth certain restrictions) to have four 
wives. The stringency of the restrictions has been the subject of 
much controversy. But the fact that it is most unusual to come across 
a Muslim now-a-days in India who has more wives than one, is due 
to causes which w’ould be characterised as social rather than reli- 
gious. Divorces seldom occur. Few Mussulmans would be led by 
their experience to express the view that the facility for divorce 
which Islam gives has been abused so as to cause a laxity of the 
marital tie. • Many might say just the reverse. A timely divorce 
has saved many from worse evils. It seems too that in not a 
few cases the ready means of separation lias induced a continuance 
of joint life, until such continuance has seemed not only tolerable 
but desirable. 

The notion that persons may be married to each other, without 
ever having met or conversed, prior to marriage, has naturally been 
passing aw^ay with the passing aw'ay of the seclusion of w^omen. 
Even amongst people w’ho observe strict pardah, it is generally 
relaxed in the case of persons wiio contemplate marriage ; and 
on this point the most bigoted cannot raise any religious objection, 
as this relaxation is universally admitted to have the most 
ancient authority in its favour. 

The mode in w^hich marriage's are celebrated has been greatly 
simplified. The actual marriage ceremony necessary in Islam to 
make two persons husband and wdfe, is of the simi>lest nature, 
not differing from any civil contract, except that two worthy 
witnesses are required, and that there must be a m^hi\ w^hich 
has been described as a gift from the husband to the w'ife, 
‘’imposed by the law on the husband,'’ as the author of the 
Hidaya puts it, “ as a token of respect for the woman.'’ But the 
simple requirements of the law' have been covered up with a great 
over -growth of custom. The marriage ceremony is usually performed 
by a person exercising religious authority, and it is lengthened 
out by prayers recited for the occasion. In addition to this, it is 
celebrated by much feasting and rejoicing. In the old days these 
celebrations would continue for several days before and after the 
marriage ceremony, even when the parties w^ere only moderately 
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wealthy. Fireworks and illuminations and feasts were considered 
almost essential. In our times it is seldom that the celebration is 
spread over more than two days, one for each side, but recently it 
has become now more usual in Bombay for both sides to unite 
and hold one function where the relations and friends of both sides 
are invited and feasted. 

With regard to the feasts and dinners amongst Muslims, it is 
interesting to note that there seem to be two main fashions of dining 
prevalent in India. One seems to be derived from the Arabs who 
spread out a carpet or cloth on the floor, and, in the centre of it, place 
a stand, between one and two feet high, on which a round tray (about 
3 ft. or more in diameter) is placed. Round this tray, 6 or 8 guests 
can be seated ; sitting in a circle on the floor, not on chairs. The 
food is placed in the centre of the tray, by attendants, whose duty 
it is to bring the dish and to place it on the tray, or occasionally to 
empty the dish in the tray. The diners then help themselves, 
and each other. The other mode of dining prevalent in India is 
apparently derived from the Moguls or Persians : the dishes are 
amongst them placed (not on a raised tray but) on the carpet 
itself in front of the diners who sit in rows, and not in circles. There 
too the diners sit on the floor on the carpet. The food is laid down 
in front of the guests, — ready laid before they are asked to sit down, 
though there are attendants whose duty it is to serve while dinner is 
proceeding. The main distinction between the two systems is that in 
the Arab way the diners are arranged in circles round raised trays 
(which are like low tables), and the food is brought and served to 
each group collectively ; in the other system there is no raised tray 
and the service is more individualized. It is usual now-a-days 
to spread white, washable, cloth over the carpets, so that it may 
be changed more frequently. 

The Arabic fashion of dining is more in vogue in Bombay than 
the Mogul. But during the last 45 years it has become increasingly 
common to place the tray on a table, and for the diners to sit on 
chairs (not on the floor) around the tray. Knives, forks and 
spoons have also become common. 

In conclusion, it may be said that taking a general view of the 
trend of ways and manners during the last 125 years, it would be a 
fair summary to say that Bombay has moved towards greater 
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homogeneity amongst the chief groups or sects, that all have moved 
towards liberalization and, that all have shown greater and greater 
willingness to alter their ancient ways in the light thrown by the 
manners of the West, notably in regard to amusements, sports and 
outdoor exercises, that the most striking change is perceptible in 
the position and activities of women, not a few of whom look 
forward with confidence to a near future, when they will stand 
on a footiiig not only of equality, but of similarity, to men. 



EDUCATION IN BOMBAY CITY 
(1804 to 1929) 

[By K. S. Vakil.] 

The establishment of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in 1804 marks the beginning of a long period of educational 
activity in Bombay city, with which are associated names of great 
British educationists and administrators like Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, Sir Erskine Perry, Sir Alexander Grant, and Sir Thomas 
Hope, and great Indian philanthropists like Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhai, 
Mr. Jagannath Shankarsheth, Sheth Gokuldas Tejpal, and Sir 
Dinshaw Manekji Petit. The history of education in Bombay city 
during this period is the liistory of education not merely in this 
single city ; it is essentially and very largely the history of growth 
and development of education in the whole of the Bombay 
Presidency, 

The first school in Bombay city under the East India Company 
was the one established in 1718 by the Rev. Richard Cobbe, Chap- 
lain of St. Thomas’ Church (now Cathedral), with the object of 
educating poor European children in the Christian religion accord- 
ing to the use of the Church of England This school was support- 
ed by voluntary subscriptions till, in 1807, the Company took 
it under its own control and allowed it a grant of Rs. 3,600 per 
annum. In 1815, however, the Company transferred it to the 
Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor within the 
Government of Bombay (afterwards kno^vm as the Bombay 
Education Society), which was founded in that year ; the Company, 
on its own part, undertaking to continue its grant of Rs. 3,600 in 
addition to an annual grant of Rs. 1,680 already given by it to the 
Society. This Society included Indian children within the scope 
of its activities and had, by 1820, four schools for Indian children 
with 250 pupils under its management. In August, 1820, the 
Society appointed a special committee to prepare school books in 
the vernacular languages and to aid or establish vernacular schools* 

* The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Islanch VoL III, pp. 99 and 100. 
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Within two years, however, the Society found that it had under- 
taken work, which went far beyond the original aim of its institution, 
and therefore decided to confine its efforts to the education of 
European and Eurasian children. The special committee appointed 
by it for the preparation of school books and for aiding or establishing 
schools, thereupon, formed itself into a separate body called “ The 
Bombay Native School Book and School Society (named the 
“■ Bombay Native Education Society ” since 1827), with Momit- 
stuart Elphinstonc, Governor of Bombay, as its first President. 

The Bombay Native School Book and School Society, soon 
after its formation, appointed a special committee to examine 
the system of education prevailing in the province and to suggest 
measures for its improvement and extension. In 1 823, this Commit- 
tee reported as radical defects the want of books, method, teachers, 
and funds. It suggested the vernacular school books required and 
also rules and principles for the guidance of compilers and trans- 
lators, It also recommended the training of six intelligent natives 
in the Lancastrian (monitorial) system of teaching and their appoint- 
ment as suj>erintendents of schools in certain districts with a view 
to the introduction therein of this system of teaching. On receivuig 
this report, the Society resolved to extend the scope of its scheme of 
vernacular education and include in it provision of schools for the 
teaching of English, and applied to Government for larger financial 
assistance in furtherance of these proposals. This application 
was favourably received by Government, who, in March, 1824, 
communicated their approval of the Society’s proposals, including 
that for the establishment of ‘ an English school at the Presidency 
where English may be taught classically and where instruction 
might also be given in that language on History, Geography, and 
the popular branches of Science A grant of Rs. 600 per month 
was made to the Society ; the cost of compiling and printing the 
Society’s school books was undertaken by the Government ; and 
reports on the number and condition of indigenous vernacular 
schools throughout the Presidency were called for from the district 
officers. Thus encouraged by Government, the Society in July, 
1824, opened a school with 46 pupils to teach the English language, 
accommodated it in a part of the house hired by it for its own 
meetings, and appointed one Robert Murphy, then a corporal in 
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the Artillery, as its Headmaster. In 1825, it purchased a site 
(that occupied till lately by the Elphinstone Middle School near the 
new Small Causes Court) and erected a spacious building thereon for 
the accommodation of its English school and central vernacular 
schools. In 1825, the Society sent out 24 trained teachers from its 
vernacular schools to take charge of primary schools which Govern- 
ment had begun to establish at its own expense in district towns 
in the Konkan, the Deccan, and Gujarat ; and even opened an 
Engineering class with 36 natives and 14 European or Eurasian 
pupils under the superintendence of Captain Jarvis, one of its 
secretaries, with the object of “ preparing a body of men to act 
under officers of Government in superintending surveys and 
buildings, and of providing for a more general diffusion of 
mathematical and physical knowledge, as well practical as 
mechanical, among the native subjects of this Presidency in their 
own vernacular dialects.” 

The Society’s receipts between August 1st, 1825, and December 
1st, 1826, amounted to over a lakh of rupees, more than half of 
w^hich was contributed as donations and subscriptions by native 
gentlemen. The expenditure during this period amounted to 
Rs. 1,01 ,967, nearly Rs. 35,000 of wliich was for school buildings in 
Bombay and Rs. 16,000 for printing and publishing of school books. 

Much of this progress in its work was due to the encouragement, 
which the Society received from its President, the Hon’ble Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, who was an ardent advocate of higher as well as 
vernacular education in this Presidency. He had so endeared 
himself to the Indian community by his measures for the educa- 
tional advancement of the people that, when he retired in 1827, a 
fund amomiting to more than two lakhs of rupees was collected 
by the people to commemorate his educational services to the 
Presidency. At the meeting held in Bombay on August 28th, 
1827, for this purpose, it was resolved that the fund collected 
should be invested in Government securities, from the interest of 
which one or more Professorships (to be denominated the Elphiii- 
stone Professorships and to be held by gentlemen from Great 
Britain until the happy period arrives when natives shall he perfectly 
competent to hold them) might be established under the Bombay 
Native Education Society for teaching the English language and 
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the Arts, Science, and Literature of Europe/’ The fund was offered 
by the Society to Government, who in 1834 authorised the founda- 
tion of the Elphinstone College and expressed a hope that it would 
be instrumental in raising up a “ class of persons qualified by their 
intelligence and morality for high employment in the civil adminis- 
tration of India.” Mountstuart. Elphinstone selected Dr. Harkness 
and Mr. Orlebar as its first professors, who arrived from England 
in 1836 and at the beginning of the following year, with Mr. Bal 
Gangadhar Shastri as assistant professor, delivered their first lectures 
in English Literature and Modern Science in the Town Hall. Govern- 
ment undertook the general superintendence of the College and to 
defray all expenditure in excess of the income derived from fees 
and the endowment fund, and entrusted its management to a council 
of 9 trustees, of whom 2 were to be nominated by Government 
and 4 to be Europeans approved by Government, while the rest 
were to be elected by the Society. The Society’s Central English 
schools, which were the main feeders of the college, however, 
continued in their own building under the management of the 
Society. This difference in the management of the Elphinstone 
College and its feeders and in their location hampered the progress 
of the College, which had in 1838 only 3 pupils. Li April, 1840, 
therefore. Government united the school and college classes into 
one institution, called the Elphinstone Institution, and placed it 
under the contiol of a newly constituted body, called the Board of 
Education, consisting of a President and 3 members ap}X>inted by 
Government and 3 by the Native Education Society. The English 
classes of the institution ifter the amalgamation contained 681 
pupils, of whom 341 paid a monthly fee of one rupee. 

Side by side with the Bombay Education Society and the 
Bombay Native Education Society, several European and American 
missionary societies had also commenced excellent pioneer work in 
education. The American Marathi Mission, which arrived in 
Bombay in 1813, opened in 1815 a Hindu boys’ school — ^thetfirst 
school conducted on western lines in the Presidency, and in 1824 the 
first girls’ school. In 1825, it had 35 schools attended by 2,000 
children under its management, and, in 1826, it showed an increase 
of 9 girls’ schools with 310 pupils. In 1829, the number of girls 
in the Mission schools rose to 400, of whom 122 were able to read, 
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write, and cipher, and do plain needlework. In 1831, when the 
Mission transferred the centre of its activities from Bombay to 
Ahmednagar, it had 8 boys' schools and 13 girls’ schools attended 
by 760 pupils under its management. The Church Missionary 
Society had also entered the field, and opened its first school in 
Bombay and begun the compilation of a series of mor i\ class booka 
in 1820. Two years later, the Society had opened 6 elementary 
schools with 120 pupils. In 1826, it opened its first school for 
native girls, and, in 1837, founded an Anglo-Vernacular school in 
memory of Robert Money, a former benefactor of the Society. The 
Scottish Missionary Society had also commenced work and opened, 
in 1829, 6 schools for native girls, the attendance in which soon 
rose to 200. In 1832, the Society under the late Rev. Dr. Wilson 
started a boys’ school in which the Vernacular and English languages 
were taught and which gradually developed into the Wilson High 
School and the Wilson College. 

The new Board of Education constituted in 1840 superseded the 
Native Education Society and took over control of the Elphinstone 
Institution and 7 Government Vernacular schools (with 661 pupils) 
in Bombay. It also assumed control of the Poona Sanskrit College, 
of the English schools at Poona, Thana, and Panwel, and of 85 
Goveiiiment Veniacular schools (with 4,424 pupils) in the mofussil. 

In 1842, Government fixed its annual grant to the Board of 
Education at Rs. 1,45,0(X), including Rs. 22,000 for the Elphinstone 
Institution and Rs. 20,000 for the Poona Sanskrit College. In 
the same year, for the better control of education, the Board arranged 
its schools in three territorial divisions, the first consisting of the 
Decca.n and Khandesh, the second of the Northern Konkan and 
Gujarat, and the third of the Southern Konkan and Southern Maratha 
Coimtry . A European Inspector with a native assistant was placed 
in charge of each Division, and every English and Vernacular school 
was furnished with printed regulations relating to school manage- 
ment. The Board also established in many places English ind 
Vernacular School Committees, composed of 3 or 4 persons of local 
influence. It further imdertook to open a vernacular school in any 
village with a population of not less than 2,000, provided the peoplo 
supplied a suitable house, rent free, for its accommodation and 
agreed to the levy of a monthly fee of anna one on each pupil except 
20 
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in cases of well ascertained poverty. It considered that the En^h 
schools should represent the “ secondary schools ” of a sjratem of 
national education analogous in position to the gymnasia of Germany 
.and to the grammar schools of England. It accordingly prescribed 
an entrance examination test ; levied a higher fee ; and provided 
free-studentships for poor and deserving 1 ) 03^8 from vernacular 
schools. In 1844, it added to the upper division of the Elphinstone 
Institution a Surveying and Civil Engineering class ; in 1845, it 
opened a Normal class for primary teachers in the Elphinstone 
Institution ; and in 1846, it added a professor of botany and chemis- 
try to the college staff. It also appointed a special committee for 
the preparation of English and Vernacular text books. In 1845, 
the Grant Medical College was 'foimded by means of a popular 
contribution in honour of the late Governor, Sir Robert Grant, and 
41 Government grant of equal amount ; and in the same year the Sir 
J. J. Hospital was provided in connection with it through the 
munificence of Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhai. 

The most valuable work done by the Board was during the 
presidency (1843-1852) of Sir Erskine Perry, who strongly favoured 
the spread of English education among Indians and held to the 
“ downward filtration ” theory of giving higher education to a few 
and depending on the influence of these educated few to filter down 
to the mass of the population. 

The following table will show the progress made by English 
and Vernacular schools during his administration : — 



English Schools. 

Vernacular Schools. 

Year. 



1 


Schools. 

Pupils, 

Schools, 

Pupils. 


1844 

1 

1,061 

192 

9,912 

1852 

10 

2,128 

235 

11,629 


An indirect result of the Board’s efforts for the spread of English 
education during this period was the opening of 9 private English 
schools in Bombay in 1849. 
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In 1852-53, the Government grant to the Board was increased 
to Rs. 2^ lakhs. Thus encouraged, the Board undertook to open 
a school in any village in the Presidency, if the village people, on 
their part, agreed to defray half the master’s pay and to supply 
a school room and class books. 

At the time of transfer of educational administration from the 
Board to the Department of Public Instruction, created in 1855 
according to Wood’s Education Despatch of the preceding year, 
the number of Government institutions in Bombay was 10, viz.y 
the Elphinstone Institution and 2 branch schools attended by 
961 pupils and costing nearly Rs. 55,000 per annum ; 6 vernacular 
schools with 560 pupils, costing Rs. 3,900 per annum ; and the 
Grant Medical College with 71 pupils costing Rs. 28,000 per annum. 
The chief private institutions then were the Bombay Education 
Society’s boys’ and girls’ schools, the Indo-British Institution, 
the Bombay Scottish Orphanage, the St. Mary's Institution, the 
Convent School at Parel, the Sir J. J. Pars! Benevolent Institution, 
the American Mission schools, the Robert Money School and 
12 Vernacular schools belonging to the Church Missionary Society, 
and the Scottish Missionary Society’s schools. There were also 
sectarian institutions, viz,, a Prabhu Seminary and a Bhatia School. 
There were also 9 free vemaculir schools for girls with 654 pupils, 
founded by the Students’ Literary and Scientific Society and one 
Hindustani School opened by Government in 1834 for the education 
of Muhammadans. 

On the creation of the Department of Public Instruction, the 
vernacular schools in Bombay were placed in charge of the Deputy 
Educational Inspector of Thana and Kolaba districts. A Vernacular 
School Book Committee was also formed for the improvement of 
the books produced by the Marathi and Gujarati translators. 

In 1855, a Law class was opened in the College Department of 
the Elphinstone Institution, and an Indian (the late Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji) was, for the first time, appointed on the professorial stiff 
as Professor of Mathematics. In 1856, the College was separated 
from the Elphinstone Institution and removed to a rented bungalow 
at Byculla, and a Deputy Inspectorship of Gujarati Schools was 
created. In 1867, the Sir J. J, School of Art started Drawing 
classes with 44 students in the Elphinstone Institution ; the David 
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Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory Institution was established ; 
and the University of Bombay was incorporated. About the same 
time, two new English schools on partially self-supporting lines were 
opened : the Jagannath Shankarsheth School in 1857 and the Grokul- 
das Tejpal School in 1858, the founders contributing half the teachers' 
salary and providing the necessaiy school house and furniture 
and Grovemment undeilaking to pay the remaining half of the 
teachers’ salary. In 1858-59, an English class was opened in one 
Marathi and in one Gujarati school; vernacular schools were 
divided into superior vernacular schools (teaching a six-standard 
piimary school course) and village schools (teaching up to primary 
standard III, which was then the entrance standard for English 
schools) ; and Hope’s Gujarati Reading Series was compiled. In the 
same year, physical education w^as provided for by the opening of a 
gymnastic institution, which has since developed into the present Sir 
Dinshaw Manekji Petit Gymnastic Institution. In 1861, a Marathi 
class was opened in the Grant Medical College, and a similar Gujarati 
class in 1874-75, which have since developed into the present 
B. J. Medical Schools at Poona and Ahmedabad. In 1862, the 
Municipalities were emjx)wered by law to assign funds for the main- 
tenance of schools within Municipal limits. In 1863, the levy of a 
local fund cess of one anna per rupee of land assessment was sanc- 
tioned by Government and put into effect in the following year. 
In 1865, a grant-in-aid code was introduced for the benefit of schools 
under private management and grants began to be paid on the 
results of detailed examination of each pupil in each subject of 
the school cumculum . In 1866, standards of instruction in Vernacu- 
lar and Anglo -Vernacular schools were draum up, and Public Service 
Certificate Examinations were instituted. Mixed committees of 
Revenue, Judiciil, and ILducational officers of each district had 
hitherto examined annually or biennially candidates for admission 
to the low^er grades of the Public Service. This system was now 
replaced by a system of award of Public Service Certificates by officers 
of the Educational Department at the time of the annual examina- 
tion of Government schools. None but holders of these certificates 
and University Matriculates were eligible henceforward for employ- 
ment in Government service. About the same time, education of 
European and Eurasian children in Bombay received great impetus 
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by the fouii(if».tion of the Scottish Education Society in 1866 and of 
, the Diocesan Board of Education in 1866-67, both of which engaged 
in great educational activity for the benefit of the Anglo-Indian 
community. In 1868, St. Xavier’s College and High School were 
founded. In the same year, girls’ educration received a stimulus 
by the Gk)vemment of India’s annual grant of Rs. 10,000 for girls’ 
education ; by Miss Mary Carpenter’s visit to Bombay and Ahmeda- 
bad ; and by the consequent establishment of training schools 
for women teachers in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Poona. The 
system of teacher-training was also reorganised. A candidate on 
completing the full primary school course was attached to a good 
vernacular school as a pupil teacher for a period of two years. 
He was then sent to a Training College where, after spending a 
probationary year, he underwent a course of one year’s or two 
years’ systematic training. On obtaining the first or second ye^ar’s 
training certificate, he was appointed as a teacher on the fixed 
minimum pay of his class and, if appointed as head master, was paid 
also a capitation and proficiency allowance varying with the size 
and quality of his school. In addition to this, all teachers on pay of 
more than Rs. 10 per mensem were now made eligible for pension. 
In 1869, the levy of one anna local fund cess was made compulsory 
by Government, and local committees were appointed to administer 
the local fund thus created and directed to assign one-third of it to 
primary education. Thus, the first effective step was taken to 
provide a definite means for the support of primary education which 
had, till then, depended on “ a capricious assignment of public 
funds, which might increase or decrease according to the accidental 
favour or disfavour with which the claims of the masses were 
regarded by the higher authority, or the oscillations of Indian 
Administration In the same year, encouragement was given 
to higher education by the allotment to the Bombay Presidency 
of two Government of India scholarships of £200 per annum, 
tenable in England for three years by students desiring to take a 
British University degree or enter the Indian Civil Service. 

In 1871, the standards of instruction were further revised so 

* Report of the Bombay Provincial Committee published as Appendix 
(Bombay Vol. I) to the Report of the Indian Education Commission of 
1882-84. 
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as to make the primary, the middle, and the high school course 
complete in itself and yet so co-ordinated with the course of the next 
higher institution as not to delay a pupil who was desirous of passing 
on to a more advanced course. By this revision, the Anglo-Verna- 
cular school course was lengthened from 6 to 7 years. The Rules 
for the Public Service Certificate Examinations were also revised, 
requiring these examinations to be held annually by the Divisional 
Educational Inspectors at the zilla head-quarters and discontinuing 
the award of Public Service Certificates by Inspecting Officers 
on the results of the annual school examinations. In 1872, the 
grant-in-aid code was revised so as to include in it provision for the 
payment of grants on assistant teacher’s salaries and for school 
buildings. Primary schools in Bombay city which had up to 1871 
depended entirely on Government for their support received in that 
year a gi'ant of Rs, 10,000 from the Bench of Justices, which was 
increased to Es. 15,000 in 1878 by the Bombay Municipality. 

It is remarkable that girls’ educp-tion had hitherto received no 
attention from Government, all the efforts in this direction having 
been made by Missionary and other private bodies. The first 
move by Grovemment in this direction was made by the opening of 
the first Government Gujarati girls’ school at Charni Road in 1873 
and of the first Government Marathi girls’ school at Kamathipura 
in 1876. 

The Sir J. J. School of Art which up to 1873-74 was managed 
by a committee as an aided institution was in that year reorganised 
and transferred to Government control. In 1874 , physical education 
received a fresh impetus by the establishment of the J. N. Petit 
Gymnasium at Khetwadi. In 1875, the Anjuman-i-Islam which 
has since played an important part in the education of Mahomedans 
in Bombay city was founded. 

In 1882, Government appointed an Education Commission to 
inquire into the working of the existing system of education. As 
a result of the Commission’s recommendations, the grant-in-aid 
code was again revised in 1886-87, providing for the issue of leaving 
certificates by recognised schools to pupils desirous of leaving one 
school to join another ; the rules for the Public Service Certificate 
Examinations were amended in 1888 ; and Government Middle 
and High school scholarships were instituted in each diefaiot 
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including Bombay city. But the most important result of their 
recommendations was the creation of the Joint Schools Committee" 
for the administration of primary education in Bombay City. 
According to the Bombay Municipal Act of 1888, it consisted of 
8 members, 4 nominated by Government and 4 by the Municipality, 
On January 1st, 1890, Government handed over to the Joint Schools 
Committee all the primary schools in Bombay City with the fund^, 
furniture, and appliances belonging to them, and lent it the services 
of the Deputy Inspectors of Marathi and Gujarati schools in Bombay 
City for the inspection of the schools transferred to its control. 
The Committee controlled and administered these schools, and 
maintained, aided, and suitably accommodated them from a fund 
called the School Fund, to which Go'vernment contributed 
Rs, 25,000 per annum (excluding moiety of the cost of the Deputy 
Inspectors* pay which Government had agreed to pay) and the 
Municipality Rs. 39,500. The total income from Government 
and Municipal contributions, school fees, etc., for the year 1890-91 
totalled Rs. 85,550-1-0; and the total expenditure Rs. 81,861-1-11. 
The average cost of educating each pupil in the Municipil schools 
came to Rs. 11*1. The total number of educational institutions 
in Bombay City in the year 1890-91 was 326 and the total number 
of pupils attending them 21,323 (15,684 boys and 5,639 girls). 

The following comparative figures will show the remarkable 
progress made by education in Bombay City since that year : — 

1890-91 1927-28 

Total number of educational 
institutions 326 659 

Total number of pupils .. .. 21,323 102,757 

While the number of educational institutions has more than 
doubled, the number of pupils attending them has more than 
quadrupled. 

Of the 659 educational institutions, 460 are primary schools 
(314 for boys and 146 for girls) attended by 60,168 pupils, of whom 
42,560 are boys and 23,608 girls. The total expenditure of these 
schools amounts to over Rs. 34 lakhs, to which Government con- 
tributes about Rs. 8| lakhs and the Bombay MimicipaHty about 
Rs. 24 lakhs. The cost of educatinir each primary school pupil in 
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Bombay City has rJso increased from Rs. 11 in 1890-91 to Rs. 67 
per annum. 

Besides, Bombay possesses a University, 68 High schools pre- 
paring pupils for the University Matriculation, 3 Arts Colleges, 

1 Secondary Training College and 2 Primary Training Institutions 
for Women, 1 Law College, 1 College of Commerce and 18 
Commercial schools, 1 Science Research Institute, 1 University 
School of Economics and Sociology, 2 Medical Colleges, 1 Veterinary 
Uollege, 1 Technical Institute and 2 Industrial Schools, 1 School of 
Art, 11 Music Schools, 3 Institutions for Physical Training, 

2 Reformatory Schools, 2 Schools for the Blind, 2 Schools for 
Deaf Mutes, 1 Night High School and 55 Night Primary Schools, 
H excellent museums and several public libraries and reading rooms. 
It also possesses societies for special studies like the Bombay Natural 
History Society foimded in 1883, the Bombay Anthro|X)logical 
Society founded in 1886, the Bombay Art Society in 1888, and a 
Bombay Teachers’ Association formed in 1898. 

It will thus appear that Bombay has, during the last 125 years, 
steadily and liberally provided itself with various kinds of educa- 
tional institutions suited not only to its own needs but also to those 
of the Presidency. Wliile its primary and secondary schools cater 
mainly for the population of the city, bigger institutions like the 
Bombay University, the Grant Medical College, the Veterinary 
College, the College of Commerce, the Law College, the Royal 
Institute of Science, the V. J. Technical Institute, the Sir J. J. 
School of Art, and the Sir Dinshaw Manekji Petit Gymnastic 
Institution serve the education d needs not only of Bombay City 
but also of the whole of the Presidency. As w'e have already 
said, the history of these institutions is the history of education 
not only in Bombay City but in the whole of the Presidency. The 
study of the former involves the study of the latter and that of the 
latter that of the former, so intimately and inextricably is the one 
bound up with the other. 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE KANNApA DRAMA. 

By K. G. Kundangar. 

** A history of the stage is of all things the most instructive, to 
see not only the reflection of manners and characters at several 
periods, but the modes of making their reflection, and the manner 
of adopting it at those periods to the taste and disposition of 
mankind.’* 


Edmund Burke. 

The history of the Kannada drama up to the 17th century 
is lost to us so far as its knowledge is handed down to us. However 
there are references to the effect that the Kinnada stage was to a 
certain ext^ent developed as early as the 10th century. Much 
evidence literary as well as inscriptional can be adduced in this 
connection. Adi-Pampa (941) in his Adipurana compares the 
universe to a handsome actor on the stage with his hands resting 
on his waist (1 . 45). Poiina in his Stoti-purana compares the moon- 
rise to a stage manager (sutradhara) ; he compares the stars to the 
flowers scattered by him on the stage ; he compares the receding 
darkness to the up-going curtains ; and he compares the feur divi- 
sions of the night to the four acts of the drirna (8.71.). Ranna’s 
Gadayuddha (932) exhibits the stage directions and dramatical 
techniques. On this very accoimt it has been recently rewritten in 
the form of a drama. The Sorab Inscription No. 28 (Epigraphia 
Carnatica) dabed 1208 describes the king Vira-Ball&la as an actor 
performing the Tandava dance like Siva ; his stage is the battle- 
field ; the heads of his enemies cut off are the cymbals ; the music 
on the stage is that of the hobgoblins ; the sound of the beating 
drums at his victory is the sound of the musical instruments play- 
ing ; and the skulls of his enemy kings form the garland on his neck. 
(Sorab 28). Such happy and apt similes of actors could not have 
suggested themselves to the authors of these verses had not dramatic 
performances been common in those days, and had not the poets 
witnessed such performances. In the history of Tennal Rtoakrsna 
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there are references to the dramas played in the royal palace of 
Vijayanagara before King Kfsnadevaraya. Finally the great 
Kannada grammarian Bhattftkalankadeva (1604) in reviewing the 
extant books in Kannada in his ^abdftnusftsana remarks, ‘‘Many 
works on philology, politics, philosophy, drama, rhetorics, arts, etc.,, 
are available,’’ Such is the evidence culled out of the literary 
works and the inscriptions of the earlier times. 

The history of the dramatic literature tells us that Mumma4i 
Tamma-bhup&la was the first playwright (1665). But unfortu- 
nately his work is not available, nor can we get the name of his drama. 
Ib was, so much is certain, written in a semi-developed form called 
Yaksagana. The birth of Yaksag&na is foreseen in the Natya-sandhis 
(dramatic cantos), Purva-nlitaka-sandhi and Uttara-nataka-sandhi 
of Bharate^a Vaibhava of Ratn^aravarni (1557). In these two 
cantos a sort of pantomime is described vividly as if enacted on 
the stage to the accompaniment of music and dancing to please 
the emperor Bharata, the son of the first Tirthahkara Vrsabhadeva. 
Maids of ripe age and of high birth took part in it, it is said therein, 
and displayed their charms to so gi*eat an advantage that the 
emperor fell in love with the heroine and married her. 

From the 17th century onwards down to the very beginning of 
the 19th century the playwrights took to the writing of Yaksaganas 
which became more and more attractive, and finally Hanumadvil&sa, 
Pralhada, ^ Gayacharitre, I)raupadivastraharai;^a, B&n&sura, and 
Krsna-parijata held the theatre-goers almost spell-bound. These 
dramas had their influence on the Marathi stage and proved a 
stimulus to its development. For, Mr. App&ji Vi§nu Kulakariji 
in his “ Marathi Stage” ( ) says : “ A dramatic 
Company by name Bhagavata from the North Kanara District 
visited S&ngli in the year 1842 and staged two or three of their plays 
before the then Chief of Sangli Chintamanarao Appasaheb.” He 
further adds that these dramas were similar to Kysna-pftrij&ta 
which was played in the Belgaum and Dharwar Districts. “ App&- 
s&heb was very much impressed by these performances and asked 
one Mr. Visnupanta Bhftve to stage similar dramas in Marft^hl. 
He took up the suggestion, and working hard for some days staged 
his first play Sita-svayamvara in Marft|hl in the year 1843. This 
was the beginning of the Mar&thi stage in a decent form.’’ 
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The present Kannada drama and the stage had their source in 
the Puppet-shows of KiJliketas and Dftsa-plays. A group of low- 
born nomadic people, called Ki}Jiketa8, used to represent scenes from 
.the two great epics B&mS,ya^ and Mahabhftrata with the help of 
painted leather puppets mounted on cardboards on a small stage 
5'x5'x5'. All the sides of the stage were covered and the front 
had a white thin screen. The stage manager with his assistants 
was inside with a lamp to illuminate the front screen. The audience 
was to be in the dark. With the commencement of the music per- 
taining to a particular story the stage-manager placed on the front 
screen the puppets in postures to suit the story. There were contri- 
vances also for the gesfciculation of the pictures. When an old man 
from Dharwar witnessed for the first time i cinema show he at once 
declared ‘‘ This is our Killiketa-play.” 

Gradually there came on the scene the Dasa-plays. The 
Dasas were a class of untouchables and strolling actors, begging by 
day and staging their plays at night, when required, on the open out- 
side the village or in a temple compoimd. These required no 
curtains and no stage. Their dramas were musical farces, the stories 
of which were drawn from the epics. The stage-manager and the 
actors indulged in vulgar jokes to tickle the hearts of the audience ; 
and to light the stage, the stage-manager held a large spoon con- 
taining burning dungcakes, soaked in oil. 

The mind of the public could not be satisfied with such plays. 
They, therefore, turned their attention to the stage. They began 
to enact scenes from the two epics, in which (marvellous 

sentiment), (heroic sentiment), ( pathetic senti- 
ment), and (humourous sentiment) were the chief rasas. 

The hasya-rasa was appropriated by the stage-manager for himself, 
who related the story in general, and Karunarasa was appropriated 
by the female characters ; while vira and adbhuta rasas were left to 
the males, wdjo created every soil; of noise by their tumultuous 
actions and roars. The Raksasas were clad in short knickers, 
wore crowns and loose hair on their heads, and also armlets 
and arm-plates. Similar was the dress of kings and gods, but of 
a milder type ; the painting presented no terrifying effect as in 
the other case, and they wore dhotaras on their loins. From the 
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very beginning almost to the end the stage-manager used to sing 
with his assistants giving hints thereby to the various cha- 
racters. With all this the characters generally spoke very little. 
Tlie stage for these was a rectangular mancjapa erected for the 
purpose in the open outside the village or in the compound of a 
temple. The dramas thus played were called Doddatas (heroic 
plays). 

The Yaki^g&nas are an improvement over these, and very 
nearly approached the present form of the drama except in their 
having Ganapati and Sarasvatl at the beginning, from whom are 
sought boons by the stage-manager. These were played on a stage, 
the floor of which was of wooden planks supported on horizontal 
beams about 3' above the ground, so as to make it visible to all the 
audience. There was only one curtain. The stories of the dramas 
were as in other cases selected from the epics. 

The crude form of the drama was thus gradually changed and 
the present one was evolved. A change has been effected both in 
writing and staging it. Tapatl-kalyana of VenkaUvaradach&rya 
written in 1875 is the first in dramatic literature. 

3. The first available drama in the old Kanna4a literature is 
Mitravinda-Govinda of Singararya (1680). It is the translation 
of the Sanskrit drama Ratnavali and is written in the Haleganna4a 
style. From this date down to the present day nearly 1,500 dramas 
have been written. It is a pity that they are not all available. 
About 500 of these have been preserved in the Govemment Oriental 
Library, Mysore. These dramas are not of one fom, some are like 
the Sanskrit ones, in prose and verse ; some in prose only, some are 
in prose and songs (Sangita) ; and some are farcical. The develop- 
ment of dramatic literature was very slow at the beginning and 
increased greatly in the last quarter of the last century, 
when peace and prosperity reigned everywhere. During this 
period were translated not only such important Sanskrit dramas 
as Sakuntala, Ms.lavik^gnimitra, Vikramorvaslya, Mycchakatika, 
Venl-sarhhar.a, Uttara-Rama-carita, and Mlilatl-M&dhava, but 
the Shakespearean dramas Merchant of Venice, Othello, Hamlet, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Comedy of Errors, Taming of the Shrew, 
etc., were also rendered into Kanna4a. Many farcical and social 
dramas also were written. More than 500 plays were written 
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during this period, and it would not be uninteresting to note 
that this number was far ahead of the Marathi dramas (which 
owe their birth to the Kamia4a stage) numbering about 300 
as calculated on page 117 of Nibandhavall, the souvenir volume 
II of Vividhajnftna-vistara of 1923. 

4. Amusement is the main purpcse to be served by drama. 
Firstly because the plays are teeming with the nine rasas, and the 
different scenes and incidents in them touch the vital sentiments 
of man and make him experience them. On this account 
a man comes to like drama. 

Secondly, imitation by gesticulation is more interesting than 
actual life. The dramatist selects a good story, remodels it if 
necessary, puts together in a small compass the scattered 
incidents spread over a length of time, develops the rasas so 
as to give the desired effect, and then writes out the play. This 
is why the drama is more interesting than the incidents observed 
and experienced in life. 

Thirdly, the picture skilfully delineated with imagination by a 
dramatist is a mirror to the ideas currenb in the society in which 
he lives. The dim ideas lurking in the society’s mind are at once 
brought out vividly, and appeal to it most. The drama thus 
becomes interesting to society. 

Do44atas and Yaksaganas werq the visualized scenes from 
the epics adopted on purpose for amusing the public at large. Hence 
they were not capable of producing the desired effect on the mind. 
Admiration for them was inevitable, but in them the tendency towards 
limitation and free play of imagination were not at all cared for, with 
the result that the mind of the audience did not feel at home. 
The progressive mind, therefore, turned to the event possible and 
plausible, in which human beings had taken part-, and made these 
the subject matter of drama. It was not a matter of importance 
if the subject matter was drawn from an epic. To reduce the 
marvellous element in it, to depict character and to paint the rasas 
consistently and logically so as to contribute to the development 
of the story and to converge on the end of the drama, were important. 
This arrangement would make the audience feel that the dramatic 
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personages were taken from amongst themselves, and they would feel 
at home and experience the theatrical effectiveness of the drama* 
Such an individual element, evolved out of the social one, was slowly 
working in the 18 th century, and developed considerably in the last 
quarter of the 19th, when the progress of the drama was rapid. 
Out of the crystallized custom then there was a new departure, a 
step forward. Thus there came into existence an accepted way of 
telling a story in action — a formula at once satisfactory to actors and 
spectators alike. 

This method was not new to the Kanna^igas. They had experi- 
enced this in the Sanskrit dramas and had forgotten it during the 
troubled times of the mediaeval days. It is an instance of the 
proverb ' history repeats itself.’ The crude form was thus gradually 
changed and the present form was evolved out of it. A complete 
change has been ultimately effected both in writing and staging a 
drama. Throughout this evolution music was the necessary 
accompaniment of the Kannada drama unlike the Mirathi one, and 
was absent only in farces and true translations of the Sansk r it dramas. 

Kannada stage cannot forget its indebtedness to the Marathi 
stage at this period. The Kirloskar Dramatic Company and the 
Sahu-Nagara-v^i Company oft visited the Karnataka and roused 
her dormant spirits. 

5. To keep pace with the increasing interest in the drama, 
the number of playA^Tights also increased. It will not be out of place if 
some of the representative authors be mentioned here. Messrs. 
Basavappa-sfistri, Srlkanthe^auda, Sesagirirao Turamari, and 
Dhondo Narasiihha Mulabagala occupy the premier position as the 
beautiful translators of Sanskrit dramas. Next to these come 
Messrs. Gun(Jo Krsna Curamari, V&sudevaclirya Kerura, A. 
Anandarao, Cannabasavappa Basavalingappa and Honnapura- 
matha as the translators of the Shakespearean dramas. These 
translations are mostly in prose. Then comes Mr. B&l&c&rya 
Sakkari alias SS-nta-kavi with his voluminous writings introducing 
altogether new changes in the dramatic literature. He is followed 
by Mr. Krsmr&o Mudavecjakar, at once a famous actor and a 
dramatist, who proved to the theatre-going public that the Kanna4a 
stage could be made as interesting as, or even more than, the 
Mar&thi stage. This idea was practically demonstrated success- 
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fully by the dramas of Messrs, ^rfniv&s-kavi, Sulibele D. S&mar&ya 
and Eri ^e§a. The influence of the Mar&thi stage as regards music 
may be well seen in the dramas of Mr. EOrematha. He tried 
to cry down social evils with a religious tinge in them. Mr. M. 
Venkatesaiyengar is more scientific in his dramas, and has devoted 
much attention to make them interesting as well as instructive. 
Mr. T. P. Kailasam , an actor and a playwright, adds rich drollery, 
mirth and humour, and has shown successfully how the current 
topics can be discussed in a drama. 

Many more dramatists have made rich contributions to the 
Kanna4a dramatic literature. But space does not allow of their 
mention here. 

There are dramatists , whose attempts to try their hand at writin g 
a play have failed, and who have degraded the art by their indecent 
humour and bad taste. These dramatists will be forgotten 
shortly and will have no place in the literary gallery. 

6. There can be no difference of opinion on the purpose of the 
drama being amusement ; but if this were the main purpose it would 
have lost all its importance. Apart from its entertaining value it 
is also educative. It cannot be shown historically that dramas 
have brought about political revolutions; nor have they been the 
cause of social and religious revolutions. But they have not failed 
to impress the public mind by their casual discussion of the 
views of the writers on these topics. If literature is a rudder to steer 
public opinion, why should a drama which is a part and parcel 
of it, fail to give a helping hand to it ? The staged drama is under- 
stood by the literate and the illiterate, and therefore, its educative 
value is more than the other forms of literature. 

Drama is a form of poetry, and all its qualities are seen in its 
most developed form therein. It is not self-contained. It implies 
everywhere the co-operation of elements outside itself. The subject 
matter of a drama is nothing more than a bare outline of the story 
“^hich the playwright intended to be filled in by the actor. For 
this very reason much of its effect is likely to be lost on us in the 
perusal of a written drama. The enjoyment of a play as a piece of 
literature must always make greater demands on our apprehension 
and interpretation. The external conditions from which it derives 
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much of its life and the whole machinery of actual performance 
are to he supplied to ourselves. Our imagination must be so alert 
that every scene must be conceived as if it were passing before 
our eyes in action. Thus the imaginative faculty of the reader 
is developed, and he uses his thinking power to criticise the ideas 
of the playwright. 

In the drama are seen the full play of sentiments and charac- 
terisation. Not that poetry is devoid of these, but these are spread 
over a great length and cannot be experienced in a short sjmce and 
time. Nor can poetry be staged like the drama. Replete with all 
the sentiments the drama becomes more attractive, captivating, 
instructive and interesting. Hence the proverb I 

Behind the story, in which the playwright is bound to express 
ideas suitable to it, are hidden the ideas —the mental workings 
of the author — on a particular theme. And these ideas of his 
pertain to the circumstances, surroundings, and times in which he 
is brought up, lives, and thinks. Consequently the mental projec- 
tion of the author represents his time also. 

It is not binding on each and every drama to stand the test of 
criticism. Some may have been vT-itten simply to amuse the 
people ; some like Tollu-gatti and Vii^ma-vivaha may have been 
written to point out the social conditions : some like Pralh&da may 
have been written to criticise the faulty educational system ; and 
some like Bhisraa and T^likoteya K&Jagamay set the audience to 
think of high ideals, but the general purpose of the drama will 
ever remain the same. 

7. The following is the classification of the dramas satisfying 
all the critical tenets pointed out in the preceding |)aragraph. The 
translations are to be excepted. For, they do not come under the 
purview of the original dramas. 

Translations. 

S^untala, Uttara-Rama, Malavik^nimitra, VikramorvasIyA, 
Mrcchakatika, M^Iatl-Madfiava, Ratnavali, Mudr^-Rak^asa, 
Vennsarhhara, Priyadar^ika, etc., were translated closely or 
loosely to serve as pieces of literature, and to be acted on the stage* 
Sitasvayainvara and other Bengali dramas were also translated. 
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Social ctiBtoms being the same these afiorded no difficulty in their 
trandations. Hamkt’smoth^]narr3dngherlHOthei?%‘Uwa{ew 
after hex husband’s death, the parting of the hero and the heroine 
soon after their marriage in the Taming the Shrew, and similar, 
other incidents could not be retained consist^tly with Indian cus- 
toms. It was very hard, therefore, to translate the English dramas 
to suit the Indian stage and to win the estimation of the lovers 
of literature, and the theatre-going public. Some say that these 
should be rendered closely, and not adapted to suit Indian 
customs. In that case the mind trained to view eastern 
society will not feel at home. The translators however have done 
their best to adapt them to suit Indian custom. Merchant of 
Venice, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Taming of the Shrew, Comedy 
of Errors, Macbeth, and As You Like It are the best among the 
translated dramas of Shakespeare. 

Epic Dramas, 

Saubhadra, Dfsupadi, Pralh&da, Krsnalila, Hariscandra, 
Na}a, Krsnarjuna-Kftlaga, Paduka-pattabhiseka, Padmavati- 
parinaya are among the best Epic dramas. 

Romantic Dramas. 

These dramatists have been found to be free lances indulging in 
wandering over their owti created world. Gulebak^vali, Vidhava- 
vivaha, Kaumudi, Mohanastra and others come under this 
category. ^ 


Historical Dramas. 

In these the thoughts of the dramatists are constrained as 
regards the place, time, and the truth of the story in general. Yuva- 
raja-Kanthlrava-Kalyana, Talikoteya-Kalaga, Pratapa-Kudradeva, 
Mftr-nayaka, Kariya-bhante, etc., may be included under this 
heading. 

Social Dramas. 

Visama-vivaha, Slirada, ToUu-ga^ti, Sahakara, etc., fall 
under this category. 

21 
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Bdigious Dramas. 

Be^ukA, Aiiastiy&, Quru-dattarAya, ^aui-mahatmya, Basave- 
^vara are dramas whick, though epic in nature teach high 
standards of morals and religion. They cry down social evils 
and interpret religious teachings. The last one has got some 
historical basis to which objection has been taken by certain 
communities. 

' Farces. 

MahA-badhira-prahasana, KalahapriyA, Maduveya Galabili, 
LakkA-Lakki-fArsu, etc., are popular on the stage. 



EUROPEAN SOCIAL LIFE IN BOMBAY, 

1804 AND 1929. 

A Bird's-eye view. 

By Nora Goffin. 

To picture Bombay in the early days one must visualize its 
suiTOundings before discussing its inhabitants. There were but 
160,000 of these, of which nmnber the Europeans were propor- 
tionately few. 

If, in the year of grace 1804, we had stood and gazed with 
modem eyes from the summit of Malabar Hill, then almost a country 
suburb with no European residences, we should have marked some 
very startling vacancies. We should have looked forth over the 
harbour and its forests of masts ; the intervening roads would have 
been dotted with but a few old chariots and half a dozen Parsi 
buggies. But the palanquins were then still numerous. Govern- 
ment House was in Parel, and the fashionable European suburbs 
were Byculla and Mazagaon. The town itself was fortified, and 
Apollo, Church and Bazaar Gates were not merely names. Houses 
were still floored with cow-dung, and a few had in their windows 
pearl oyster-shell in place of glass. Water was only to be had 
from wells. Candles were still used for lighting. English news 
often took eight months to arrive. There were no liill stations. 

Those were the days when Bombay was a tenth as important, 
from the European point of view, as Calcutta or Madras. It ex- 
celled Calcutta, however, as a city of smells : the drainage was foul ; 
pariah dogs abounded. 

English society in Bombay in 1804 was composed of a few very 
wealthy merchants, some talented civilians, and a number of mili- 
tary officers. Exchange was at Rs. 8 to the pound, and merchants 
who retired after many years (^/ they survived, for many died at an 
early age) could truthfully be accounted Nabobs. There were no 
charitable institutions, but money was freely given privately : 
the orphan children of an officer received Rs. 10,000 on his death ; 
£280 were given to a sailor who had his leg bitten off by a shark in 
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the harbour ; the gold vase presented by officers in the Deoean to 
Sir Arthur Wellesley cost two thousand guineas. 

In those days the Europeans strove to make a home in India ; 
voyages to England were long and costly. People were more 
sociable as they had little else to depend on but their own society 
for their amusement. Hospitality was genuine, and it was not 
uncommon for a married couple, with their children, servancs and 
horses, to arrive unexpectedly for a month's visit with their friends* 
Hotels were little more than taverns and were seldom resorted to* 

Bombay, even in its early dajrs, was more expensive than other 
citiesin India, and more backward in European imenities. It must 
also have been a very unhealthy City. Sir James Mackintosh, 
when Recorder, wrote : “ There is a languor and a lethargy in the 

society here I see aroimd me no extraordinary prevalence of 

disease, but I see no vigorous health." A curious fear of the eisb 
wind existed at that time : those who forgot to close their windows 
at night, when it was blowing, apparently lost the power of their 
limbs ! 

1804 was the year of Sir Arthur Wellesley's victories. A 
dinner, fete and illuminations were given in his honour at the 
Bombay Theatre, reputed to be the oldest in India, it was nm 
by amateurs, including Government officials, for charity and amuse- 
ment, and stood on the old Bombay Green, now Elphiiistone 
Circle. As well as amateur theatricals, there were races, which took 
place in the morning, Bobbery hunts in gay uniforms, balls, reviews, 
launches— for a number of vessels were built in the port, — and dinners, 
at which toasts were sxmg to the ladies, and after which hookah 
smoking was indulged in by the men, sitting cross-legged on the 
carpets. Smoking in public was condemned, but snuff was still taken. 
Dinner was at four o’clock, tea at seven, while between dinner and 
tea the time was occupied with drives to Breach Candy and pro- 
menades on the Fort Bastions. 

As some sort of precedent to the modern Women’s Moveme^ait, 
the first dentist in Bombay was Clara Bainitjz, hailing from Cairo 
and Constantinople — incidentally, her husband was an interior deco- 
rator ! There were but few unmarried women in European society 
but numbers of young matrons, who, contrary to the custom pre- 
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valeat in England at that time, were, perforce, in great requeit at 
ballB. 

Now in 1929, women join with men in their physical activities 
and keep much better health in consequence. It is no uncommon 
sight to see European women walking through the streets of Bombay 
at almost every hour of the day, for exercise is now a great fetish. 
Amusements are healthier : tennis, cricket, football, yachting, golf, 
swimming are to be had. On theatricals I may quote Lady Falkland 
who, though writing in 1848, might well be stating the facts of 1929 ! 
She says : There is a very pretty theatre ; but it is rarely opened, 
and when it is, it is rarely filled. There are no public picture 
galleries, no private ones ; a concert is rarely heard of ; for, some- 
how, poor Bombay is out of the beat of artists. No great singer 
ever dreamt of coming here ; and when a mediocre one arrives, very 
little encouragement is given, because he or she may not be a Mario 
or a Jenny Lind.’^ Much of that still stands to-day, to our shame 
be it said ! 

Men certainly work much longer hours now ; on the other hand 
furloughs ordinarily occur every three years. Life is perhaps 
less sociable, and more self-contained. There is no great wealth 
amongst Europeans ; they can only hope to make a competency 
during their average of twenty years here, and they have no desire 
to retire as ‘ old crocks.’ To be able to return in good health, 
and while young enough to enjoy what remains to them after their 
exile in the east, is the desire of most Europeans to-day. 

It is said that Buenos Aires is the most expensive city in the 
world, but Bombay runs it a close second ; so that hospitality 
is not often possible. The modern flat in which the European 
lives might quite easily be compared with that of the present day 
in the United States, It is, as a rule, only large enough for a married 
couple, though it may have many amenities, electric lights and fans 
and refrigerators. The rent is proportionately high. The few roomy 
dlder residences which remain at all accessible to the European 
pocket have to be shared by families, or with paying guests who are 
taken in to share the expense. Colaba, once the most unhealthy 
part of Bombay, and condemned by the military authorities, is 
now a growing European suburb. 
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Sanitary reforms and good water works have changed the city. 
Hague is almost a thing of the past, and cholera of far less com- 
mon occurrence. Bombay is now a city of mills and motor cars, 
with a population of over a million. Though there is great rivalry 
with Calcutta, and though it still remains very secondary as a 
European city, its position as prima urbs is now fairly established. 
If there is less general social life to-day amongst Europeans it is 
at any rate less restricted and more intelligent — little is left of the 
old customary Anglo-Indian vapidities. 
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Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, in welcoming His Excellency 
and guests^ said : — 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I welcome you all on this day’s important occasion, when you 
have kindly met here, in response to our invitation, to be associated 
with us in our rejoicings on the completion of our 125 years of work. 

It is a strange coincidence that, when we last met 25 years 
ago to celebrate our Centenary, our patron, the then Governor, 
Lord Lamington, who. presided, had just returned to Bombay 
from a journey entailing arduous work in Sind ; and now, on this 
occasion also, our Patron, His Excellency Sir Frederick Sykes, has 
just returned from a like journey in Sind, for the alleviation of the 
sufferings from flood, in which province he has done admirable 
service. We are deeply indebted to him for his kind presence 
and interest in our work. 

Lord Lamington, at the end of his speech, thus spoke on the 
occasion of the Centenary : — I trust that this centenary only marks 
one mile-stone in the course of prosperity that awaits the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bombay in future — a course of prosperity 
which will tend to individuals acquiring fresh interests and know- 
ledge in their own lines and which will enable them also to change 
the unknown into the known^ 

Standing at another mile-stone this day, it is a pleasure for me, 
as President, to say that we have made our humble attempt during 
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the past period of 26 years ** to change the unT(m%m into the known.** 
Our learned members and co-workers have helped us to publish 
about 18 numbers of our Journal. We are permitted to speak 
of quantity, not of quality. I leave it to Yonx Excellency 
and to you, Ladies and Gentlemen, to judge, if we have 
done enough, and that enough well. But, while passing your 
judgment, kindly bear in mind what our then Honorary 
Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Scott, said : — We cannot rival the great 
Societies of Europe. On the gilded surface of this glittering Orient, 
life is hurried and changeful and the more gifted spirits are denied 
the luxury of learned leisure. Yet even here are some who wish 
to leave their foot-prints.” 

In the early years of the life of the Society, those who were 
expected to work in the field of literature or science had the “ luxury 
of learned leisure ” to a greater extent than we have. Those were 
the times, when many such people could afford time to take siestas 
after their mid-day meal. Your Excellency can form an idea of 
the luxury of learned leisure of those early days from what was 
said by that great French scholar, Anquetil Du Perron, who was 
in Bombay in 1761. According to what he said in the preface* 
volume of his Zend Avesta, the Government House at Malabar 
Hill, in which Your Excellency now works from morning to evening, 
was, at that time, a rendezvous where the big folk of the city (les 
premiers de la Ck)lonie) met to take their evening tea. 

It is true that those early days of leisure — days of afternoon 
siestas and long bullock cart drives to Malabar Hill for evening 
teas — have gone. But still, I think, if not many, a select few can 
turn to our rooms for a little study. 

There was a time when the doors of this Society were closed 
against Indians. But, it is a pleasure to find that since the doors 
were knocked upon, and knocked upon, and finally opened by 
that great Parsi, the late Mr. Manockji Cursetji, nearly 40 years 
after the foundation of the Society, many Indian scholars have 
contributed to the Journal of Hie Society, 

Among all the Asiatic Societies — ^Asiatic Societies of the East 
and of the West — ^we stand second in point of age. Sir James 
Mackintosh, whose portrait Your Excellency is to unveil to-day, 
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was to us wlmt Sir Willmm Jones the Oolumbus of the New 
World of Oriental learning ” was to the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
which occupies the revered position of the Grandmother of ^ 
Asiatic Societies 

It is a coincidence that many good Scotsmen have been asso- 
ciated with the work of the Society since its foundation. As 
pointed out by our late Secretary, Rev. R. Scott, not only the first 
founder Sir James Mackintosh, but even the first Secretary, W. 
Erskine, and the first treasurer, Mr. Charles Forbes, whose statue 
stands in this Hall, were Scotsmen. Not only that but the then 
Governors of Bombay of the early period of this Society, who took 
deep interest in our work, like Jonathan Duncan, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone and Sir John Malcolm, two of whom adorned the 
chair humbly occupied by me to-day, were also Scotsmen. 

With these few words of welcome and expression of our joy, 
I request our Honorary Secretary, Dr. Parker, to place before you a 
brief history of the Society and submit an outline of the messages, 
of congratulations sent to us by various learned Societies of the 
world which are working like us in the field of Oriental Learning 
and by our former Patrons and Associates. We are thankful for 
all these congratulatory messages. From among all these messages, 
I request the Secretary to read first the letter from the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the very first Society of its kind in the world. 
Our Society is grateful to it as the Mother Society for its apprecia- 
tion of our work. I, personally, am thankful to it for its appre- 
ciation of my humble literary work in the eve of my life. 

The Honorary Secretary Dr. Edward Parker read messages of 
congratulation from Learned Societies, Past Patrons and Associates 
which had been received by the Society. 

Dr. Parker then read the following brief history of the Society, 
showing its work and progress during the last twenty-five years : — 

• HISTORY OF THE B. B. R. A. S. 1904-1929. 

The history of the Society during the last quarter century has 
been, in the first place, one of contraction of its field of work and of 
specialisation in literary, philological and historical studies. This 
is a consequence, firstly, of a world-wide change of tendency, due to 
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the adoption of scientific methods of research in subjects formerly 
regarded as mainly literar}% which spread from one field of learning 
to another through the course of the 19th century ; secondly, it is 
due to the appearance, during comparatively recent years, of new 
learned societies and institutions, each of which has concentrated 
upon a portion of the field of learning which our Society had for a 
century been practically alone in cultivating in the Presidency. 
Among these new bodies may be named the Prince of Wales Museum 
of Western India, the Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch Institute, 
the K. R. Cama Institute and the postgraduate schools of the 
University of Bombay. Of these, the Museum has become the 
recognized centre of archaeological studies and numismatics, the 
Bhandarkar Institute of Sanslcrit and particularly of the Maha- 
bharat, the Cama Institute of Iranian studies, and the University 
schools have become the focus of sociology and economics. Quite 
recently, a school of Indian History has been founded in the St. 
Xavier's College and an attempt has been made to resurrect the 
defunct Bombay Greographical Society in a new form. Finally, 
the natural sciences have found for themselves homes in other 
places, the Bombay Natural History Society doing work of out- 
standing value in zoology and allied studies and in botany, and the 
University specialising in the pure and applied sciences including 
medicine. 

It is with nothing but satisfaction that our Society has watched 
the uprising of these centres of activity, for they are a happy presag3 
of the large and increasing part which knowledge of all kinds will 
play in the life of India and, in particular, of the Bombay 
Presidency. It is our pride, also, to be able to claim that leaders, 
and often founders, of all these bodies are members of ours and that 
the torch of learning which was passed on to us by our forefathers 
in the Society has, in our time, lit so many beacons of intellectual 
light. In particular, by the loan of our archaeological and geological 
collections, we have directly assisted the Museum in fields of 
research of growing importance. This transfer by loan, it may 
mentioned, was made as the more practical alternative to the 
original proposal, made after the visit of Their Majesties the Bong- 
Emperor and Empress as Prince and Princess of Wales to India in 
1905, that the new Museum, to be named after the then Prince, 
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and the Society’s library should be housed in a single group of 
buildings in the Crescent. 

The space in the Town Hall at the disposal of the Society has' 
during the last 25 years, undergone both expansion and contraction 
according to the requirements of Government. The block of 
rooms which house our library on the upper floor of the north wing^ 
has been our own possession ever since the building of the Town 
Hall about a century ago, on account of a contribution made to the 
cost of the building by the Society. In addition, Government was 
pleased to grant us the use of certain rooms in the south-western 
portion of the upper floor for our museum collections and permission 
to place some of our book-cases in rooms in the south-east portion. 
When the Bombay Legislative Council was formed, the Town Hall 
was chosen for its meetings and Government took back the rooms 
in the south-western portion, generously promising at the same time 
to consider the growing needs of the Society for space in any future 
readjustment of the rooms in the Town Hall building. In conse- 
quence of this willingness on the part of Government, the Society 
has, since the transfer of the Legislative Council to its own new 
building, been permitted the occasional use, for lectures and other 
functions, of the so-called ‘ Durbar Hall ’ in the south-eastern 
portion of the building, where several of its book-cases still remain 
and, for filing purposes, the use, for 10 years at a nominal rent, of 
the ground-floor rooms vacated by the Government Book Depot 
a year ago. In addition. Government, at our request, made us a 
grant of Rs. 15,000 for additional shelv^ing, and this sum has been,, 
almost entirely expended in the erection of shelving in the file- 
rooms and improved shelving in the library proper. To-day, 
therefore, we not only continue in undisturbed occupation of the 
upper floor of the northern wing but we are able to use the south- 
eastern rooms for occasions whenever they are not required by 
Government. We have also filing accommodation sufficient for 
at least 25 years’ further growth of the library and we have utUlaed 
*11 the available shelving space in the library rooms. The 
collections loaned to the Museum are controlled by an agreement 
made between the Society and the authorities of the Museum, 
whereby the Society retains possession of the collectious, which are 
insured by the Museum for sun^ agreed on between the two bodies^ 
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The Society has also the right, granted by Govemment, to nominate 
one member of the Board of Trustees of the Museum. 

The work done by the Society itself in fields of (mental 
research is represented by a number of volumes of its Journal 
brought out from time to time. A new series, produced on a modern 
line and furnished with a perfected system of translitera' 
tion, wah begun a few years ago and, under the very capable 
editorship of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, has won generel recognition 
both in India and in Europe among Oriental scholars. 

Further to encourage research in subjects of Oriental interest, 
friends and admirers of the late Sir James Campbell, the compiler 
of the monumental Bombay Gazetteer, collected and handed over to 
the Society a fund of Rs. 3,000 for the award of a gold medal, called 
the Campbell Memorial Gold Medal, triennially to a scholar who has 
published work of exceptional merit on Indian history, folklore or 
ethnology. The recipients of the medal contain some of the most 
distinguished names in these branches of learning. In addition, 
the Society itself has lately instituted another medal, called the 
Society’s Silver Medal, which is to be awarded triennially to a person 
who shall be a member of the Society and shall have produced, 
during the immediately preceding three years, a work of outstanding 
value in any branch of Indian studies. The first award of this 
medal will be made in 1930. 

Besides its Journal, the Society has undertaken other publica* 
tions of value to itself and to the learned world. Catalogues, in 
the form of the India Office Catalogue, of its collections of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit manuscripts have been prepared by Prof. H. D. 
Velankar and published by the Society at a total cost of Rs. 7,000. 
A fund, organised by the Society in memory of one of its secretaries, 
the late A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S., who was brutally murdered at 
Nasik in 1909, sufficed to purchase the splendid private library of 
Mr. Jackson and to support the revision of this scholar’s Folklore 
Notes in two volumes undertaken by Mr. R. E. Enthoven, I.C.S. 
A special number of the Journal was devoted entirely to the' 
publication of Mr. V. B. Ketkar’s Indian and Foreign Chronology. 
Finally, through the praiseworthy diligence of the librarian, Mr. 
P. B. Gothoskar, whose service has covered the whole of the 25 
years under review, a complete catalogue of the Society’s library 
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in two volumes — Authom and Subjects— has been pubUsbed, and 
is kept up-to-date by annual supplements. To meet modem 
requirements of reference, a card index on the Dewey system is 
being prepared of the whole library according to subjects and it 
may be said now that both scholar and general reader can find their 
way easily among the lakh of books in our possession, rearranged, 
as they further have been, in consecutive blocks of shelves according 
to subjects. 

The membership and finances of the Society call for special 
consideration in this report As with learned societies all over the 
world our steady progress in numbers and funds has been seriously 
disturbed by the War and its aftermath. The membership rose, 
particularly during the War years and the consequent increase of 
wealth in Bombay, to a maximum of 693 in 1925, and has since been 
slowly decreasing, in a manner commensurate with the depression 
of trade, till it stood at 662 in 1928. Though this latter figure 
compares well with the membership figure of 415 in 1905, the Society’s 
income, which is mainly derived from members' subscriptions, 
has not been able to keep pace entirely with the rise in its expenditure# 
This expenditure has been much enhanced since the War by the 
necessity of granting increased salaries to the staff on account of 
the rise in the cost of living and by the cost of the special publications 
described above. To meet the increase, the resident membership 
subscription, which has fluctuated much — being Rs. 60 in 18C4> 
Rs. 100 in 1811, Rs. 75 in 1875 and Rs. 50 from 1888 onwards— 
was raised to its original figure of Rs. 60, and the non-resident 
membership subscription was raised from Rs. 30 to 35 per annum. 
An entrance fee of Rs. 20 was also imposed for the first time in 1920. 
The Socieiy has thus been able to balance its budget every year 
up to the present, notwithstanding the loss of the Grovernment grant 
of Rs. 600 per annum which had been paid to the Society since its 
amalgamation with the old Bombay Geographical Society in 1873 
but wliich was " axed ’ by Government in 1925. Various efforts 
have been made to bring about that increase in membership which 
is the obvious solution of the ever-increasing financial difficulties, 
but it appears that no headway will be made in this direction till 
the present trade depression passes away. It is, however, urgent 
that ways and means should be found to stave off retrenchment of 
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-any kind till brighter days come, and it is pleasing at least to report 
that no reduction has as yet been made in the expenditure on the 
library and its service, nor on the Journal. Schemes for expansion, 
however, such as that mooted by Government in 1920 to make the 
Society the Central Library and distributing agency of the Bombay 
circle (including the Central Provinces and the Indian States in 
‘Central India) without destroying the Society’s peculiar character 
as a self-controlling body, have been of necessity postponed. This 
scheme is a happy indication of the importance which Government 
attaches to the position of the Society and the work which it has 
now performed for a century and a quarter of healthy and ever- 
lowing activity. 

To the statistics of membership and subscriptions given above 
it may be permitted to add a relative table showing the activity 
of the library at the beginning and at the end of the last 25 years 



1905. 

1928. 

New Books issued 

. , 12,688 

13,264 

Old Books issued 

. . 15,742 

25,626 

Periodicals issued 

. . 14,496 

33,625 

Volumes purchased 

1,201 

1,361 


These figures speak more eloquently than words in favour of 
the view that in spite of the changing character of the Society’s 
activities, it holds a place of increasing importance in the lives of the 
intelligentsia of the Presidency and of India. 

Mr. J. E. Aspinwall regmsied His Excellenetf to unveil the 
portrait of Sir James Mackintosh, the Fournier of the Society, and 
in doing so, said : — 

Your Excellency, 

It is my privilege as the oldest European member of the 
Managing Committee of this Society — my Committee-membership 
covering a period of 30 continued years— to ask you to unveil the 
portrait of our founder and first President, Sir James Mackintosh. • 

Your Excellency is no doubt aware that Sir James Mackintosh 
was Recorder of Bombay and that, with that energetic love of 
culture for which he was noted, he founded the old Bombay Liter- 
ary Society 125 years ago. 
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In 1829, just 100 years past, that Society was merged into 
the Royal Asiatic Society as its Bombay Branch. 

Another achievement of Sir James Mackintosh was the 
initiation of the movement which raised the funds, by means of 
lotteries and donations of the building of this noble Town Hall 
of Bombay, whose pure Doric exterior columns receive universal 
admiration. 

Of the amount raised, our Society contributed a sufficient 
amount to assure it the proprietary right of the wing of the Town 
Hall which we now occupy. 

The Bombay Government of the day has generously assisted 
us from time to time and the initial shelves and book-cases are the 
original gift of Government. 

Commentators and historians of Bombay have constantly 
made it a reproach that no portrait of Sir James Mackintosh 
had been portrayed in Bombay. By the present unveiling 
Your Excellency now removes that reproach. This is a very 
fine replica of the portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence in the National 
Portrait Gallery in London with which I compared it as recently 
as last October and I feel sure it will give pleasure to many to view 
it and to us the members of this Society, to honour it for many 
years to come. 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya, in requesting the Governor to unveil the 
portraits of Dr. Bhau Daji and Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, 

May it please Your Excellency, 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has granted 
me the privilege of inviting Your Excellency to unveil the portraits 
of two eminent scholars of the latter half of the last century who 
earned a great reputation for their antiquarian work. I will refer 
first to Dr. Bhau Daji, who, by profession a medical man and 
one of the first graduates of the Grant Medical College, combined 
wilh his medical studies the study of the ancient literature of India. 
In his profession he was helped by his eminent younger brother 
Narayan Daji who attained high eminence in the study of botany. 
Dr. Bhau Daji proved as competent a surgeon as he was a 
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eompetent Sanskritist. By critical study of tke works of Kalidasa 
he very ably attempted to fix the dates and the history of several 
authors who lived before and after the great Indian poet« He 
attempted to decipher a number of ancient inscriptions and thereby 
to ascertain some data for constructing Indian history. 

While studying he collected a number of old Sanskrit manu- 
script and inscriptions which were ultimately presented 
to our Society. They are known as the Dr. Bhau Daji Collection 
Manuscripts. He was one of the first Fellows of our University 
and one of the most prominent leaders of his time. Though not 
very rich, he was a great philanthrophist and even to-day after 
fifty years we hear anecdotes of the peculiar ways by which he 
helped the poor. He died about the year 1874. The public of 
Bombay was not slow in recognising his abilities and appreciating 
his work, which appreciation resulted in founding a scholarship 
bearing his name in the University of Bombay. 

Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji hailed from Junagadh, the surroundings 
of which in the Girnar hills of Kathiawar possess a large number 
of materials for antiquarian study in the form of inscriptions, caves 
and a number of other old relics. They pertain to Buddhism, 
Jainism and also Brahmanism. The late Sir Narayan Chanda varkar, 
speaking twenty-five years back on a similar occasion, very rightly 
said that he was a born antiquarian. Dr. Bhagvanlal never went 
to a school or a college and he did not know English till he was forty. 
But he had the natural aptitude and imagination to decipher the 
ancient inscriptions and to understand them by rendering them 
into Sanskrit. By this method he mastered several ancient 
languages of India in which most of the inscriptions were found. 
Even as a boy of fifteen he had deciphered a certain portion of 
the inscription on the Girnar Rock. This young man, when he 
was about twenty, was invited to Bombay by a European 
officer who admired his ability and hard work. He became so 
prominent among Oriental Scholars that within a year he 
settled in Bombay as a co-worker with Dr. Bhau Daji whom 
he always proudly called his Guru. But the pupil within 
a few years made his mark so prominently that in his later 
years Dr. Bhau Daji only endorsed his views. Dr. Bhagvanlal 
travelled in the North as far as Nepal and Kashmir, as far as 
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Peshawar and eastern Baluchistan in the West, Patna and Puri 
in the East, and the rock-cut cave temples in the South. In Nepal 
during a short stay he was able to construct the genealogy of 
the Nepal kings. The ancient pillars of Saranath, Allahabad 
and the Stupas of Sanchi and other places and also the ancient 
caves in Western India had a great fascination for him. All these 
materials he collected, ard wrote papers on these antiquarian 
subjects which were translated into English by his European 
friends, especially the late Dr. Buhler who used to say that he never 
added a word to papers for which Dr. Bhagvanlal was alone 
responsible and that he was mostly right in his conclusions. This 
is not the place to recount his many travels including even one 
in the desert of Sind the difficulty of which may only be understood 
by our remembering that in those days the railway was scarcely 
dreamt of. After the death of his Guru he lived fourteen years. 
The latter portion of his life was 8j)ent in Western India 
where he found out by the critical study of inscriptions an ancient 
Stupa in a place called Sopara very near Bombay wffiich, in 
about the beginning of the Christian era, was a prosperous capital 
of a great kingdom. There are several such discoveries of his, the 
narration of which would fill a volume. They can well be read 
in the Journal of our Society and in the Indian Antiquary. 

He also collected a large number of antiquarian inscriptions, 
copper-plates, pillars, which he bequeathed to the British Museum 
of London. His collection of manuscripts is placed in our Library 
by the side of the Bhau Daji Collection. 

He had the honour of receiving the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from a European University, and he had the unique 
honour of being elected an honorary member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of England, Scotland and Ireland. 

Our presidency was not backward in recognising his services 
to Oriental learning. He was an honorary member of our 
gociety and a fellow of the local University, and the public of 
Bombay collected a large fund and founded a lecturership in 
Palaeography in his name in our University. 

I cannot close without mentioning that the portrait of Dr. 
Bhau Daji is the work of our well-lmown artist Mr. Pithawala 
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and is a present to oor Society by one of oar oldest members and 
an admirer of the doctor, Mr. Shantaram Narayan Dabholker. 

Dr. Bbagvanlal’s portrait is tbe work of Mr. Harishanker, a 
rising Eatbiawari artist. Two of my friends j oined me in presenting 
this portrait to the Society as a mark of a respect for him and 
in admiration of his work. 

I shall now request Your Excellency to unveil these portraits. 


Mb. P. V. Kane then requested His Excellency to jiresent the 
Campbell Memorial Medcd of 1929 to Prof. S. H. Hodivala. He 
said : — 

Youb Excellency, Me. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of the Bombay Asiatic Society I request Your 
Excellency to present the Campbell Gold Medal for 1929 to Prof. 
S. H. Hodivala. The name of Sir James Campbell is indissolubly 
connected with the monumental work of the “Bombay Gazetteer” 
in26 volumes. It was in 1873 that the task of preparing the “Bombay 
Gazetteer ” was entrusted to him and he carried on the work of 
editing the volumes of the Gazetteer till his retirement in 1899. 
Besides discharging his strenuous official duties he devoted all his 
energies and spare time to the completion of the great work. He did 
not long enjoy his well-earned rest, dying in 1903. After his death 
his friends, both European and Indian, resolved to perpetuate 
his memory by founding a medal to be awarded every three years 
for the best work in English r^arding the history, ethnology 
or folklore of India. The Bombay Asiatic Society selects the 
recipient. The first medal was awarded in 1908. The recipients 
have been distii^uished men in their respective spheres of work. 
They are Sir Aurel Stein, Dr. Devadatta Bhandarkar, Prof. 
Macdonell, Dr. Modi our learned President, Dr. Shama Sastry, 
Sir Geoi^e Gfrierson, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar. A special medal 
was awarded in 1921 to the late Dewan Bahadur P. B. Joshi who 
had assisted Sir James Campbell in the preparation of the Gazetteer.* 
This year the choice falls on Prof. S. H. Hodivala. 

After a brilliant University career. Prof. Hodivala whole- 
heartedly devoted himself to the study of Indian History and 
Numismatics. He is now an acknowledged authority in these 
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subjects. I may here mention his two famous works ^Studies 
in Parsi History ’ and * Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics’, 
I, therefore, again request Your Excellency to present the Campbell 
Gold Medal for 1929 to Prof. S. H. Hodivala. 

The President presented to His Excellent, the Patron^ the first 
published volume of his “ Asiatic Papers^\ Part IV, dedicated to the 
Society as a souvenir of the. \2Uh anniversary of the foundation of the 
Society, 

His Excellency then formally unveiled the portraits and presented 
the Campbell Medal to Prof Hodivala. 


Speech of H. E, the Governor of Bombay at the 126th 
Anniversary, 

His Excellency in his reply said : — 

‘‘ I deem it a privilege to be present to-day, at the 125th 
Anniversary of this Society, and I thank you, Mr. President, for 
the warm welcome which you have extended to me. The history 
of all pioneer learned Societies like the Bombay Branch Royal 
Asiatic Society, must reach sooner or later, a period when the 
nature of its original activities suffers a diminution of range through 
the rising of younger societies whose object is research in special 
fields of knowledge which were formerly not so distinct nor so 
largely surveyed as to merit the attention of separate bodies of 
learned men. Your Society has thus passed through the common 
experience of learned societies the world over, during the last 
century, of having undertaken learned research before the then 
young natural sciences had matured sufficiently to set up in life 
for themselves. 

Thus, as we have heard from your Honorary Secretary’s review 
of the last 25 years of the Society’s history, you have seen other 
societies and institutions arise and take their place by your side 
in the pursuit of knowledge, and you have found yourselves 
obliged, therefore, to contract your field of activity and define 
afresh in practice the purposes for which your Society was ori- 
ginally brought into existence. I am glad to know, however, that 
this necessary contraction of activities has in no way affected the 
growth of the Society’s membership, nor the amount of useful 
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work which its library and the labours of its scholars have been 
able to accomplish. The striking statistics supplied in the review 
show, on the other hand, what a large field has remained in your 
Society’s hands and how far concentration — such as the methods 
of our day demand — can accomplish in the performance of a great 
task, namely, the dissemination of knowledge and the advancement 
of research in liistory, biography, philology and kindred studies. 
That your Managing Committee has within recent years been able 
to extend the circulation of the Society's books beyond the limits 
of this Presidency is a proof of the need of such an extension and 
of the value of the library. 

Another sign of your continued usefulness is the steady growth 
of your great library. I had the opportunity early this year of 
viewing the rooms of your Society and inspecting a few of your 
literary treasures and I was impressed at the time with the great 
service which such a collection of books and manuscripts, made 
by the devotion of scholars for a century and a quarter, must and 
does give to the intelligentsia of this Presidency. It has been, 
rightly, one of the chief purposes of your Society to keep this 
collection up to date in all the branches which it represents ; and I 
note with pleasure that the considerable work of cataloguing and 
indexing this lakh of books and the valuable collection of original 
manuscripts in your possession has been performed. 

Your Society is something more than a library and a few rooms. 
It is hardly necessary for me to say that your Society began as a 
nucleus of men interested in the collection and digestion of materials 
for the understanding and elucidation of the antiquities and sciences 
of India and the East, and throughout aU these years you have 
faithfully pursued this aim which your forefathers — three of 
whom are specially remembered to-day in the portraits of Sir 
James Mackintosh, Dr. Bhau Daji and Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji 
which I have just unveiled — set before themselves and handed 
down to you. 

It has been a pleasant duty for me this evening to unveil the * 
portraits of three men famous in the history of this Society. The first, 
Sir James Mackintosh takes the same place as principal founder 
and first President in your history, as Sir William Jones in that of 
the sister Society of Bengal. It is true that Sir James was not an 
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Oriental scholar as his interest lay rather in fields of European 
learning and politics, but the idea of this Society was his : it was 
also his spirit and energy which brought it into being and watched 
over those first years of growth, which are of the most vital import- 
ance to the character and probable development of an institution. 
They were a splendid band of men whom he collected round him 
at the foundation meeting of the Bombay Literary Society in Parel 
Government House in November 1804, the anniversary of which 
we are holding in special memory to-day. It was through his 
influence that this Town Hall was built, which enabled the Society 
and its library to be accommodated in those fine rooms at the 
north end. It is, therefore, greatly fitting that his portrait should 
look down upon this realisation of his dream of a learned Society 
well housed and appointed, devoting itself to intellectual labours 
which he helped so much to make povssible in these surroundings. 
Of him in this building it may be said as of Sir Christopher Wren 
in St. Paul’s, mmwnerdum si quaeris circnmspice. 

Nearly two generations of your history passed before we 
reached the names of Dr. Bhau Daji and Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, whose portraits here accompany your founder’s. Of 
Dr. Bhau Daji it was said by those who knew him best that ‘‘ he 
never turned away his face from the poor man ” though his medical 
practice alone brought him fame and fortune ; and of his pioneer 
labours in Indian Epigraphy, Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar wrote 
on the occasion of the great scholar’s death in 1874 “no one who 
wishes to write a paper on the antiquities of the last 2000 years in 
India can do so without referring to Dr. Bhau’s writings.” 

The third of these men, Pandit Bhagvanlal was Dr. Bhau’s 
younger contemporary and constant collaborator in the arduous 
task of decipyhering inscriptions in Ajanta, Ellora, Girnar and 
other parts of India which laid the foundations of our knowledge 
of ancient Indian history and <epigraphy ; but again it is the man 
as well as the scholar that we honour and whose features you will 
nf>w have in eflGigy. 

Your existence as a Society, apart from your existence as a 
great circulating library, is your most valuable possession and ought 
never to be allowed to be submerged by financial or other considera- 
tions. It is an honour to belong to a Society like this, which has 
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a tradition of 126 years of continuous intellectual life and devel- 
opment and though a man or woman may become a member at 
first for the obvious benefits which your library offers, every member 
who began thus should feel it his duty to become truly incorporated 
in you, to learn something of the Society’s history and traditions 
which have made the benefits possible and to nourish within himself 
feelings of personal loyalty to what is not a mere public library, 
nor a mere organisation for the provision of comfortable reading 
accommodation, but a group of men and women bound together 
by the same love of knowledge and inspired by a single love of 
truth wherever it may be found. 

In conclusion I would like to wish the Society every success 
in the future and leave a hope that it may long enjoy the position 
of honour which it has held in this City and Presidency.” 


Dr. K. Zimmermann, in proposing a lieariy vote of thanks to 
His Excellency, said : — 

Your Excellency, 

Mine is the happy task of thanking you on behalf of the 
Bombay Branch Koyal Asiatic Society, for having presided at 
the 125th Anniversary. 

His Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, has laid us 
under a deep obligation by coming to us this afternoon. Looking 
at all the duties and obligations of the Governor of Bombay one 
might well wonder whether he is not omnipresent, or whether his 
day has not more than 24 hours. Still, as w^e know that even 
His Excellency can be at one place only at one time, and that his 
day is not longer than ours, it is a matter of sincere gratitude that 
he has set an hour of a crow^ded day apart for us. 

It is no small thing to be responsible for the weal and woe of 
27 millions, as the Governor of Bombay is, and if, in spite of the 
worries and cares of his exalted office His Excellency comes to 
us on the 126th anniversary, we flatter ourselves that we are nc^ 
a qmrUiti negligeabk — again a reason for gratitude. 

On the other hand, we can invite the Governor of Bombay 
with a good conscience. It is not every day that even he is asked 
to preside at a 126th aimiversary, an anniversary not of an event 
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belonging to history, or of a person or organisation that once was, 
but of a live Society that has not the slightest intention of breathing 
its last either in this or the next century. 

It was indeed in the fitness of things to ask the Governor 
of Bombay to preside at this function, for his predecessor, 
the Hon’ble Jonathan Duncan, was more than godfather to this 
Society when it was founded as the Literary Society of Bombay on 
26th November 1804. Two more of His Excellency’s predecessors, 
whose names have become great in the history of learning, were 
presidents and oiganisers of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, as it was re-baptized later on. Ever since the office 
of Patron was created in 1831, it has been held by the Governors 
of Bombay. Thus our Society has enjoyed the active interest and 
favour of the whole dynasty of Governors, and it was but loyalty 
on either side that they should meet on this day again. 

One might even entertain a shrewd suspicion that His Excel- 
lency was very glad to accept our invitation. From experience he 
knows better than any one of us that an efficient and sympathetic 
rule is based upon the knowledge of the language, the customs, 
the laws, and the history of those ruled. The Bombay Branch, 
Royal Asiatic Society, has been a source and a channel of a good 
deal of this knowledge on this side of India. Is it sheer self- 
flattery when we suspect that His Excellency was happy in 
presiding over this 125th Anniversary to acknowledge the work 
of the Society done in the past and further it in the future ? 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we are certainly very happy to see 
His Excellency in our midst, in this historic building, the Town 
Hall of Bombay, the home of the Royal Asiatic Society. From 
these walls nearly one hundred years look down upon us ; may 
they look down upon the 250th anniversary. Let the past be a 
guarantee of the future. And to-day let these walls which often 
have seen Governors of Bombay taking part in the meetings of 
our Society be witness of a hearty vote of thanks to His 
Excellency the Governor which I would ask you to carry with 
acclamation. 
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